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ABSTRACT OF FINAL PROJECT REPORT 
The School of Nursing faculty elected in 1969 to explore the baccalaureate 

e • 

curriculum of the future. Five^ task forces were organized to explore current 
issues in «iursing service, education, ^nd the School's curricular p_attern. These 
initial groups focused on a rationale for curriculum change, discussed long 
rang^^ goals, proposed an inter-disciplinary approach to health. sciences, identi- 
fied major conceptual dimensions for curriculum emphasis and defined nursing 
process as the School ' s^maj or focus. In 1970, a decisioTi was made to submit a 
grant proposal for a total revision of the .undergraduate curriculum. A five 
year grant, "Analysis and Revision of the Baccalaureate Program in Nursing at 
the University of Washington School of Nursing," was approved for funding 
June 1971. Expenditures for the project years 1971 to 1976 totaled $395,602. 

The overall aim of the project was to propose revisions in the curriculum 
which would more adequately prepare the nursing student to- meet the changing 
health service needs of society. The specific aims were: 

1. State tlje need our curriculum should try to meet (satisfy). 

2. / Formulate a conceptual or theoretical framewo^ for cmiricular ^ 

modifications, .^^ . 

3. Propose a revised curricuiar plan for the baccalaureate. program . 
in nursing, ^ 

4. implement th^ proposed curricular plan. ^ ' .' 

5. Evaluate the contribution of the new curriculum. 

A second group of task forces, initiated in 1970, were Health Care Delivery 
in the Future, Consumer, Social Action, Philosophy, Objectives, and. Curriculum 
Models. These task forces provided additional data regarding the latest develop- 
ments in health care delivery with input from' the consumers of such care. A, 
philosophy of nursing, terminal objectives, and a description of the graduate. 

. 0. 

of the revised program were delineated in light of these^data. A curricular • 
model. was. adopted. A third group of task forces was formed in 197>2 to delineate 



the essential content, concepts and behaviors for devfllopment of new courses 
which were accepted by the School- of Nursing faulty September, 1972. Through- 
out the process of courM. development , the major functions of the project grant 
office were to facilitate* curripular plaijning and to develop an evaluation 
program. Jn addition, a faculty member was appointed to assist^ with advisement 
of ^students and to code data from student records, * 

Implementation of the revised currieulum. was initiated September, 1973 with 
Students admitted to the pre-prof essional portion of- the program. The new nursing 
courses were, first offered Winter, 1975. X curricular pathway was . delineated for 
the Registered Nurse who was a graduate of an Associate Degree or diploma program. 

A major. emphasis during the implementation years was trta^ed on developing faculty's 

^^^ ^ t 

knc?v;ledge of teaching strategies and learning resources. Workshops on innovations 

• • • , ' , 

in instructional modes were conducted. An instructional system was delineated 

for the ScTpThomore and Junior years vrith planning underway for the Senior year 

course offeriugs. An Office of Audio-Visual Media was established in the School 

of Nursing directed by an educational media specialist. The project grant office 

provided media preview costs, services related to securing duplication permission', 

and funds for instructional materials. Throughout, the years 1973-1976, the 

. project grant services were seen as crucial to actual implementation due- to the 

following special conditions: 1) the large faculty turnover; 2) the' transitional 

period of an'acting Dean for 19.74-1975; 3) little or no release time for faculty; 

4) School of Nursing budgetary restrictions wifhln, Universlty^wide cutbacks; and 

5) the practical necessity of assisting in the review and dissemination of. instruc 
tional materials. 

A major evaluation system was developed and initiateOy- grant personnel* 
Seven evaluation goals guided staff efforts to evaluate the curricular plan. • 
Methods and data sources" were selected that- would best attain the objectives of 
'.the proposed evaluation plan. A clinical Evaluator and a Research Analyst 
were appointed. The' curricular materials of the revised undergraduate program' 



were reviewed and approved by the Board of Review for Baccalaureate and Higher 
Degree* Program^ of the National League for Nursing. THe broad curriculum "eval- 
uation pl^an that would look at the interaction of student characteristics and a 
.battery o£ psychological and achievement tests was initiated... The summary results 
of the psychological testing and student record evaluations are included; however, 
accotfipyshing the purposes described for this evaluation system remains the, 
task for future researchers. . Summaries of the -Faculty Characteristics and 
Faculty' Perceptions of Curri^um Revision Questionnaires are reported. Students' 
evaluation of learning activities are described. Plans were made for the contin- 
uation of the project. ■ . • ^ 
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PROBLEM OR SITUATION WITH WHICH.^ THE PROJECT DEALT 



♦ 



Title of the Pro j ec t - ..^ . . 

Analysis and Revision of trfie BaccaJ^aureate Program in Nursing at the 
l^iversity of Washington School of Nursing. ; . . r - 

Descriptive Purp.ose of the Project Grant : * * 

To fa^cilitate- the revision, iqiplement^tion, andx evaluatiorf of the 
baccalaureate, curriculum '* ' . > * ' . . 

Questions P.o.sed ' , ^4 ' y ' ' i> 

•After corjsidering curricula't pi:^triems arising since, t|\e last major revision 
c^'p^he' curriculum for the UniversitV\of tjashington School of ^fursing, (planned, 
1952 and implemented, 19^57) faculty and* students decided that^ essential revisions 
wer;e needed in the undergraduate program^ The following question^ were praised 
for future curriculum implications; 

' - . ■ ' ' • • :^ • ' ' • 

1. What are present and future societal needs relative to healt^h servides, 
* ' a?id mc^e" specif ically for nursing? ^ \ / ^ 

* 2. What wijll be the future role of the baccalaureate graduate 6f nursing? 

/ a. 'Wha»t -^±11 be the learner's needs relative to becoming a member of the y 
, ^ nursing prof ession? . 

What- do- subject matter srpecialists say curr^tly; about the present* and 
. . • future heeds relative ^ nursing curriculum? . ' 

\5.. What does the faculty believe and wish for in terms'of the long-range 
goals of -un4ex:^grad*uate -nursing education for this School. of Nursing? 

6. >^at are the specific areas q£ repetition of content and* spiecific 
i- omissions (gaps) in the current undergraduate nursing curriculum? 

7. In light of future changes within the'Universlty, How, will these changes 
^ ... •'«af feet the offerings in the School of Nursing'? For-, example, what will 

happen if the University limits enrollment to upper division graduate 
students? ' ' - , ~ , ' . ' 

8. Wliat will be the most effective means to t ^pare baccalaiureate graduates 
in nursing in the iuture?\ ^ \ . ^ * . , 



fiackground Information R elevan.t to the Questions and Project Grant Proposal 

,o-^. — — — — ^ ~ ' ^ ' ' ' 

Beginning October, 1969, 50-60 faculty members became actively involved in ^ ^ • 
discussing curricular changes. Task Forces were formed around the following 
areas: 1) Long Range Goals, 2) Rationale for Curriculum Change, 3) "Concepts, 
4) iCepetition and Gaps, and 5) Inter-Disciplinary.""" The Long Range Goals Task 
Force, focussed on projecting the bVerall aims for the baccalaureate degree in 

^nursing/ The Rationale foi: Curriculum Change Task Force directed its attention ^ 

I - * ■ 

to finding information for the .questions relative to the needs' of society and , 
;j'^h^^learner\ and to i^eviewing^ opinions from "experts (se^ quest^ns 1, 2 and 3 
above) . The\ Concepts Task Force focussed on delineating and defining levels 
within selected concepts, i.e., stress-crisis, health-illness, and\ immobility. 
ThC^Repet'ition 'and baps , Task Force studied jiursing care plans used at various 
levels in tliej existing program to identify repetition and. gaps, ^he goal^of the 
' Interdisciplinafy Task 'F<>rce. was to investigate the. possibilities for content 
' that would he ameijable'.ta an Interdisciplinary approach xn- a new ti'urriculum. 

The chairman of each task force and representatives f-fam q'ach department of 

, ^ . " ' ■ ■ \ - . • " ■ • > , ■ ■ 

^ . ' - ^ / ■ ■ 

the -School of Nursing cQmprisedi an Ad Hod Committee ;to Coordinate Curriculum ^ 
Study, T^iis committee served as liaisoti between- |:he Task Fprces atid the Faculty 
' Steeriag Committee.'' One of the ^charges of the Faculty Steering Cojmnittee in " 
'co.llaboration'3ith the' Ad ^Hoc Committee to Coordinate Curriculum. Study was |o 
plan workshop activities wftich .would assist faculty in moving towards major curriculum 
changes. * 0 ; . ^ \ • • . 

Following numero*as,^f acuity sessions on issues influencing' nursing practice, 
• it became evident that the structu're which had provided 4:he framework for tlje 

baccalaureate curriculum for over ten ^years^ no longer corresponded with' the^meeds r 

• ^ ' * c4^^'' ■ ' '• f - • ' ' • ' ■ . " 

--of society br.wiMxWtiC needs of students. ^ Although several changes had^ been 

"^For a futther" description of some of the actions taken and results produced 
by the Task Forces see C. Wolf and. C; M. Smith, "Curriculum Change: Evolutioji 
* of ^^ Dyngjnic Sl:^ucture," Nursing Outlook , .22:* 315-320, May/ 1974. ^''^ ' 



considered and minor adjustments were subsequently made, major innovations had not 
been activated. The University of Washington School of Nursing felt it had an 
obligation to maintain a program which was commensurate ^ with tl;ie expectations of 
the community it served. Unfortunately, as with most state universities,, the 
budget appropriatfons were on a maintenance level which did not provide for the 
cost of extensive innovations. 

It was anticipated that a project grant could provide personnel, staff, and 
other resources to systematically engage in a major curriculum revision. The 
School of Nursing's grant, "Analysis and Revision of the Baccalaureate Program in 
Nursing at the University of Washington School of Nursing," submitted September, 
1970, was funded June, 1971 for a five-year period in the amount of $420,509. 
Actual expenditures for the total five-year project were $395 ,602. Table 1 ' 

presents the funds allocated and. actual expenditures for each^roject year: 

...» 

, . TABLE 1 / ' 

FUm)S ALLOCATED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES FOR" 1971-1976 ■ 
• _ ProjeC-t Year Funds Allocated ^ Actual "'Ei{:pendltures 

63,160 ■ 46,640>-^,.;' ■ - 

76,558 . • 69,893 

84,454 , 83„606 

93,299 91,244 . 

103,038 ■ • ■ ■ 104^219* 

*1,171 carried forward from year 1974-1975 

Proposed Specific Aims of the Project , ' , 

Aims were formulated that relate to the questions posed for the project. 
On tlife basis of . an evaluative analysis of the existing program, the overall aim 
was to propose a major revision in the curriculum. The specific aims of the 
project, as given in the original proposal, were: ^ . • ' 



1971- 1972^ 

1972- 1973 

1973- 1974 
^1974-1975 

1975-1976 



1.0 state the need our curriculum should try to meet (satisfy). 

1.1 Interpret the health service needs of society. 

1.2 Identify the role of the nurse in meeting the health service 
needs of society. / , . . 

1.3 Evaluate the current curriculijm plan to determine how effective 
it has been. . 

1.4 By analytic analysis determine if the nursing student can meet 
the prescribed needs. 

1.5 Support essential changes or innovations which these needs suggest. 

2.0 Formulate a conceptual , or theoretical framework for currlcular changes. 

2.1 Describe the student who will be enrolled in the program. 

2.2 Interpret the functions of the graduate from the program. 

2.3 Explicitly state t^e values which are the basis for the proposed 
plan. , . 

2.4 State objectives for the proposed plan. 

2.5 . Generate dif f erent;alternative modifications. ^ 

2.6 Select the best'' alternatives by carefcul analysis. 

2.7 Implement the selected alternatives for testing. 

, 2.8 Provide feed-back from the selected experimentation.. 

3.0 .Propose a revised ciirriculat plan for the baccalaureate program in 
nursing. ; 

3.1' Define the curriculum system. ; , 

; 3.2 Describe the instructional system. 
3.3' Delineate an evaluation system. 



4.0 Implement the proposed curricular plan. /. 

' 4.1 Describe .$he input for the curricular .plan. 

4.2 Delineate the'content for the curriculum. 

4.3^' Propose alternative processes for presentation of content. 

4V4 Evaluate the output for the implementation of the i)l^an. 

5.0 Evaluate the contribution of the new curriculum. 

* 5.1 Delineate ' the cojitribution to meeting health service "needs. ^ 

5.2 Identify the impact of this approach op nursing in meeting 
health needs. 

5.3 Analyze the predictive value of this curricular approach. 

5.4 Determine if the new curriculum ha^ generated curricular 
innovations. , ' 

5.5 Evaluate this curricular approach. , 
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Pr^oposed Plan of Action to Achieve the Specific Alms 

For this systematic currlcular study, the stated questions gave direction to 
the analysis which was essential before any revision could be proposed. To further 
answer the posed questions, a second group of Task- Forces was formed in 1970 in 
the following areas:' 1) Health Care Delivery in the Future, 2) Consumer, 3) Social 
Action, 4) Philosophy, 5) Objectives, and 6) Curriculum Models. The Ad Hoc 
Committee to Coordinate Curriculum Study' continued to serve as liaison between the 
Task Forces and thB Faculty Steering Committee. The entire faculty acted upon all 
issues and recommendations made by these groups. It was anticipated that this 



organizational structure would continue to be followed during the project years. 
,The following JEive phases were identified, corresponding approximately to. each 



year in the project period: ' 

Phase I. Study of sciences basic to nursing. ^ „ ' - ^ 

Phase II. Delineation of concepts, theories, and postulaties relevant 
to nursing. 

Phase III. Proposals to develop competencies relevant to goals. , 

9 ■ ■ 

Phase IV. v Organization and design of undergraduate curriculum. 
* Phase V. Evaluation of curriculum plan. \ 

Mechanisms for approval of curr:|cular revisions within the" University would . 
be fo^owed. The project grant would provide ^personnel, staff services, and 
resources to facilitate the revision, implementation, and evaluation 'of thie 
baccalaureate curriculum. Since evaluation was a primary factor in the proposed 
p'roject, specialists in evaluation" and measurement, would , serve as consultants. 
Members from the University* s* Bureau of ^Testing who •served in this capacity ^ar 
other projects would be contacted. ^Nursing educators and subject specialists 
would be requested to assess the currlcular plan and make ,pritical an^alyses, of 



alternative modifications. 



Facilities and Supporting Services 

th6 same campus facilities which were used for the existing baccalalireate 

program would be used for the revised curriculum. Likewise,* the use^ of clinical. 

facilities in the community would be continued. The organizational structure of 

the School of Nursing within the Health Sciences and within the overall University 

fostered cooperative effort. This relationship would be an asset whenever an 

interdisciplinary approach was desired for selected content areas. . : ' ■ 

By the Fall of 1971, the School of Nursing was reorganized into five hew 

■'departments: Psychosocial Nursing; Family and Contmunity Nursing; Physiological . 

Nursing; Maternal and Child Nursing; and, Comparative Nursing Care Systems (see 

Organiza^ionai Structure of the School of Nursiag, Appendix A). These new 

departments were identifying the discipline b^sis for their departmental inquiry, 

research, ^nd teaching thrusts. ' This type of work would interdlgitate with work 

on content changes for the undergraduate program.^ 

Also, by the Fall of 1971, % new organizational unit, the Program Council, 

■ . ^ -> . ■ 

was functioning within the Sc-hool.- It consisted bf- elected faculty and student^ ■ 

representatives from the departments and some appointed administrative personnel., 

The central purpose 'of the- Program Council was to revi.ew, discuss, and coordinate 

undergraduate and' graduate curricalar matters , . problems , aiid issues that had major 

relevance to all the five departments in .the School of iJursing. Although its 

" focus initially was on the existing undergraduate program, it shifted to work on 

the revised qurriculiim after it was develqped. ^ . 

\ . '■ . '■ ' 

The personnel and equipment u^ed in the project "Demonstration Project to 
Explore Ways of Using ¥;^deotape3 in Teaching Fundamentals of Nursing" (Grant No. 
; NPG-160-04) , as well as the 18 .tapes produced^ were available for instruction 
and research in t'he revised curriculum."^ By. Fi^, 1972, a $31,000,000 School of 
Nursing building was completed and occupied. The physical facilities of the new 
building Qould encourage experimentation with inncvatiye education techniques and 



1 ■ ^ 

rn?/-- Funded July i, 1966 to December, 1970. 
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permit the use of diverse teaching strategies. Xhere was one large television 
studio and two smaller studios. Classrooms, study areas, and student-carrels were 
available for conferences, experimental laboratory work, and for individual study. 
The structure was a modern facility to accommodate many new ideas discussed for 
the revised basic curriculum. 

Personnel Changes in the Initially Approved Plan ^ . 

Two full-time directory and two secretaries were itiitia?lly approved for the 

<< * • * . 

project grant staff. The project grant Director, a nurse with a Ph.D. in . - ^ 

Curriculum and Instruction who^was a member of the faculty, was appointed June, 

1971 (see Appendix BO. Six months' working time was lost, howeveV, in the ^ 

Assistant Director position before a nurse with post-masters prepaWtidn in 

. Educational Anthropology joined the staff January , 1972. A master student 

^assisted with literature searches in the interim period. 

The Institute "for Educational Research, ' a division of the University Bureau - 
of Testing, was hired to 'des'ign a. form and gather sonje descriptive dat^^pn 
students from Spring through Summer, 1972; Although this^, was seeii to be a means ,^ 
for assistance when grant staff time wa^s heavily used in working with faculty in ' 

* ' ■ • J. 

( — ^ ■ . » . o 

the development of • curricular materials, there were some- unanticipated problems, 
including delays and errors in data obtained./ It was, therefore, decided that an 
'^individual should be hired as part of the- grant personnel to gather student -record 
data. A nurse with a B.A. joined tlie staff September,^ 1972 as a Research-Assistant/ 
Advis-or. She divided her half-time position eqlaally between gathering data from 
•student records and advising students in t'he -Undergraduate Of f ice, ' Hue ' to an' 
increase in enrollment in the existing^ curriculum. In September, 1975, this half- 
time position. was fully allocated to adyising students (see Appendix B) . A half- 
time student research assismnti was also added September, 1972 to work on data 
analysis. • - ' . 



As ±^ became clear that none of the existing clinical evaluation tools 
reviewed were adequate for measuring graduating senior students' performance, . 
a part-time position of Evaluator was created. This position was filled from 

October, 1973 until November, 1974 by a nurse who had completed all coarse work 

.■ • ' ' ' ■ 

toward a doc tor a tn. From February through May, 1975 it was held by a nurse 
with a Doctorate ih Public Health. The Evaluator position.was not occupied 
thereafter since the first priority identified for the grant year 1975-1976 was 
implementation of the revised ^curriculum (see Apip^dix C). Some pre-masters' 
student research assistant's time was provided with abstractbig^thejperf ^ 
evaluation literature when the Evaluator position was filled. "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Grant funds supported a Director's position, part-time at her request, 
during the year 1974-75. This was to enable the Director, who was then tenured, 
to be moved gradually onto State^ funds. The Assistant Director position was , 
reduced to half-time in November , 1974 in order :to create a part-time Research 
Analyst position (see Appendix B). This position was filled by a person with an 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' £ ' ■ ' " * 

. M.S. in psychology whose duties were to assist with the" psychological test, and 

student data^analyses and write-ups. .Two pre-doctoral research associates joined 

the project staff January through May, 1975 to provide additional expertise in 

statistics, research design, ihd computer analysis of tept results. .'p 

.There was great concern when the grant Directoi^ resigned her position for 

the remaining nine months of the prtfject. The Acting Dean ask^d that the Assistant 

Director assume the responsibilities for administering the project grant for 

the fifth year ^!and placed the Director on' special assignment fepr Summer, 1975 'to 

complete the write-ups and analyses of data relating to psychological testing and 

studettt record evaluation. Grant . resources were reallocated for accomplishing this 
■ :• . ■ ' , ' ■' - . ■■ U- 

' task (see Appendix C). When this task was not completed by September, 1975, a 
1 ■ . . » . ■ ' '■ ■ ' - ■ . , 

recommendation was forwarded to the former Director- by the Grant Advisory, Committee 
•*? . . ■ • . 

td have this written report available by the end of the calendar year,^ Whan the 



report of the findings did not become available in January, 1976, the Advisory 
Committee asked the present personnel to accomplish the portions, of this tas 
which were feasible to complete given their other rtsponsibilities. The summary 
results of the psychological testing and student record evaluations are included 

o 

in this report r however , Accomplishing the purposes described for the evaluation 
system adopted remains t:he task for future resenrchsrs. 
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ACCOMPLISHMEfifs RELATED TO AlM ONE THROUGH FIRST PROJECT YEAR, 1972: 
STATE THE. NEED OUR CURRICULUM SHOULD TRY TO MEET .(SATISFY) • . 

The specific objectives for this aim were: 

' • ' •■■ ■ ■ • . 

1.1 Interpret the health service needs of society. 
" . 1^,2 Identify the role of the nurse in meeting the health . ■ 

" services needs of society. . 

1.3 Evaluate the* current curricular plan to determine how 
effective it has been./ 

1.4 By analytic analysis determine if the nursing student 
.can meet the prescribed needs.. 

1.5 Support essential changes or innovations which these 

needs suggest. * 

Some of the accomplishments related' to these specific objectives were effected 
before th§ project grant was submitted September, 1970 and during the interim 
period. prior to project grant funding June, 1971. The major work related toj 
objectives 1.1, l.Z, and 1.5 was conducted by the Task Force on Health Care 
Delivery in the Eutute, the Task Force "orv the Consumer, and, the Task Force on 
Social Action. Work related to objectives 1.3 and l.:4;was performed by . the Tksk ^ 

Force on Rd^petltion and Gaps. Workshops provided additional input related to the 

■ <f ~ ' ' . ■ • 

specific objectives for this, aim. — , ^ 

Task Forces and Workshops ' \. ■ ' ,i . , ^ - 

A' major 'port ion of work related to the' objectives " Interpret the Ijealth service 
"iaeeds of society" and "Identify the role of the nurse in meeting the health services 
needs of society" was done by the Task Force on Health Care Delivery in' the Future 

armed in 1970. After a year of work, this task force presented its report and 
recoranfendations. Included were position papers written by a physician, ^a nursing' 
service dir^tor., a pharmacist, nursing educators, and students on the following 
' topics: 

/The Changing Health. Needs of Society; Forecasting Health Care Delivery 
. *. Systems; Hospital Systems' of the U.S.: Implications for Nursing; Trends • 
toward Healthcare Seb^ngs Outside Hospitals; Projected Health Manpower 
" Needs;' -Health Care Plantilng in Washington State; ^Changing Role of IJealth^ 

' Workers; Role- of the Prafe^onal Nurse in the Futuire; Ne^ Nursing Roles; 
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Position on the Role of the Professional Nurse in our Society; Clinical ^ 
Image of Nursing: Practice and Education; The Health Care Disciplines; 
The Physician.'s Assistant; Nursing Education and Changing Patterns for 
Health Manpowers One Concep-t of the Nurse as Primary Source of Care 
° for Ambulatory Adult Patients; New Policy on Licensure af Health Care 

Personnel and Statement of Licensure of Health Occupations. 
The report was distributed to all faculty and discussed at a workshop in May, 1971. 
This material greatly influenced the delineation of eore content areas which 
subsequently were accepted by faculty and developed into course outlines, especially 
the area, "'social. Cultural, and Health Care ;Systems" (described under 
accomplishments for Aim Three: ^'Core -Content Areas ,and How They were- Operationali'zed 

The Task l-orce on the Consumer, formed in 1970, studied consumers' opinions 

of nurses and their contribution to. health care delivery. This task force inter- 
viewed eight groups of consumers from different socio-economic levels and placed a 
questionnaire in a Ideal newspaper. Consumers ' responses were analyzed and an audio- 
tape developed which contrasted spme of the ideals of nursing with actual positive 
and-negative statements by consumers. The tape, stimulated lively discussion when 
presented at a May, 1971 workshop. ' , 

■The Task Force on Social, Action, also formed in. 1970, provided, innovative 
ciirricular input regarding social issues and the nurse's role^ in 'social action. . 
A definition of sopial action with curtficular implications was formulated and 

subsequently incorporated in the terminal program objectives and areas of (fore 

■ ' ■ " ' ■ ■ " . » ^ N j, 

content. These are described under accomplishments related to Aim Two: Goals 

of the Revised Undergraduate" Program."" - "- \ | 

Because the extended role of the .nurse was changing ra^^^ly, faculty examined ; 
the ire» of clinical specialization" and its placement in the revised curriculum. 
Thr°ee workshops were held. At the- first, several faculty members presented position 
papers on clinical specia.lization. During the second workshop, a nursing services 
director and two cl.i,nical speciaUsts fjom-the University of Utih presentls their 
experience withthft development of the role of the clinical specialist and steps 
in gaining it^ acceptance. During the third workshop, a physician from the 



University of Rochester presented an analysis of a program developed for the nurse 
practitioner. This type of input assisted faculty in formulating and clarifying 
the clinical component of the revised curriculum. . . 

The Task Force on Repetition and Gaps, formed in 1969 to study problems in 
the existing curricular offerings, investigated methods used in teaching nursing • 
proc^^^s^y analyzing a variety of nursing care plan forms. This study stimulated 
faculty groups to develop coordinated care ''•plans wi^h a heavy emiphasis on evaluation. 
The task force results can be seen in the- Strong emphasis on nursing process found 
in the revised terminal program objectives discussed under accomplishments of Aim . 
Two: "Goals of the Revised nJndergraduate Pr^iram;'^ Existing course objectives 
were also analyzed as to the level of behaviors and content to' "determine'' if content 
was repeated at the same behavioral level and whether areas of essential content 
were omitted.' The objectives and cont^ent were compared with statements found in 
the litera:ture about the needs in health care. A student panel, asked to present 
th^ir views of desired changes for the revised curriculum, identified the following 
areas: more on emergency care, alcoholism .and drug abuse; mqre electives in 
ntirsing; more research; rilore concentrated * workj^ime in ^a clinical area; more 
immediate patient contact; and patient tieaching and psychiatric nursing' taught 
earlier^ The students also expressed concern about the sequencing of several 
areas of content in the present curriculum. ^, ' ^ 

Summary of Actions Taken aind Results Produced ' , • - 

The accomplishments for ^ the aim "State the Need our Curriculum Should Try 
to Meet ate summarized in Table 2 as "Actions Taken and Resulting Activities 

^ • • * y • 

Related to Questions "and Objectives of Aim One Posed in Project Grant Proposal for 
Future -Curriculum Implications, 1970-72." The task force tendings and data on 
the existing program supporte'd the planned changes. 



JABLE 2 . ■ : . 

AtTIONS TAKEN AND RESULTING ACTIVITIES. RELATED TO QUESTIONS AND OBJECTIVES OF 
AIM ONE POSED IN PROJECT GRANT PROPOSAL FOR" FUTURE CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS. 1970-1972 



QUESTIONS/ ODiJECTIVES 



ACTION TAKEN' 



RESULTING ACTIVITIES 



V7hat are the present and 
future societal n^ds . 
relative to health services 
and; more specifically, 
nursing? (Question 1/Sub- 
aims 1.1; 1.2, 1.5) 



Task Force on Health Care 
Delivery Systems formed. 



Task force written report 
produced and discussed in 
workshops . . ... — 1 



What does the con- 
sumer' want ^ from 
health care and • 
nursing care? (Sub- 
aims 1 . 1 and' 1.2) 



^Consuiner Task Force 
formed. ** 



Interviews of consumers in 
different social strata 
conducted. ^ 

Survey of some consumers by 
questionnaire. Data collated 
and analyzed. . . ■ " 

Findings and an audiotape of 
consumers * . views presented at 
workshop. 



b.. 



What is the nurse ' s 
role in rei-iation to 
social action? (Sub- 
aim I.. 2) 



Social Action Task 
Force formed. 



. r ■ ■ 

A definition of sogial action 
and series of statements of 
curricular implications formed. 



What will be the future 
' role ^of the baccalaureate 

gradua^-e of nursing? 
. fQuo^';tion 2/ Sub-aim 1.2) 



What are thr^ specific 

areas of repetition of 
•i-.Gontent and gaps in the 

present curriculum? 

(Questioq.^e/Sub-aims . 
■ 1.3, 1.4};^ V 



Workshops oh clinical 
specialization" heXd"*'. 



Three faculty presented position 
papers on clinical speci-aliza^ 
•tion. 

A nursing services director, and 
two clinical specialists gave 
presentations. ' 

A physieian^presented views on. 
the nurse practitioner. ; 

Materials from the Task Force 
on Health Care Delivery were.. 
^Iso used.. 



Task Force on^..Repetition 
and Gaps formed. 



Nursing care ptans from 
dif ferent^levels of the . 
'curriculum were analyzed 
to look at the sequencing 
of the nursing process. 

Objectives- analyzed as to level 
of behaviors and content to 
determine content was 
repeated at the same . behavioral 
level; whether, areas of content 
were ignored. 

Present objectives and content 
compared with statements found" • 
in the .literature about the 
needs in health care; 



Students presented their views 
on what they felt shoqld^be 
changed about the curriculum. 
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Contributions og Project Grant r 

The" project grant Director chaired the Undergraduate Curriculum Study Coimittee 
which replaced the Faculty Steerijfig Committee, December, 1970, to serve as the 
planning, coordinating, and advising group. This study group, comprised of 
representatives from the five departments, of ^the School of Nursing, met at least 
every twp weeks to discuss the problems and deliberations of faculty. The projec^t 
grant provided support services in the development of strategies- to facilitate 
^curriculum planning by processing the many dociaments produced by the task forces 
and by planning faculty workshops. . . - c 

Initial work was also undertaken by the project grant personnel to develop 
plans for gathering baseline data on' the existing program. Through MEDLARS and 
ERIC searches, the following areas of literature were reviewed: facility and 
Student characteristics, attitudes; values, abilities,' and background; students' 
reactions to programs, curriculum, research, specialization; sequence; creativity; 
problem solving^; curricular process; learning; instruction; nursing care and r- 
collaboration. Seventeen schools of nursing that had recently been or were 

presently engaged in curriculum revision, and Six organizations that had test^ - 

<■ * •■ . 

available were surveyed. A dissertation' reporting the relationship tjetweere 

■ * . . . ^ ' . . ■ . • 

selected, personality factors and biographical characteristics with- criterion ^ 

tneasures of success in senior nursin'g students and recent graduates of six schools^- 

of'nursing, including the University of Washington, vyas reviewed. Three instru- . 

menfs used with the pi'es^ht students were identified as promising ones to study 

the curriculum revision ari^, if administered, -would provide comparative data 

dating back to, 1-968: the Mvers-Briggs Type Indicat or, the Personal Orientation 

Inventory by Shostrom, and a new Clinical Nursiiig Rating Scele . 

" . : • . • • J ■ ■ ■ •■ ■ ■ - : ; ■ • 

■"■E. Reekie, "Personality Factors and 'Biographical Characteristics Assocxated 
with .Crtterion,Behavlor^ 'of Success in Professional Nursing"," (unpublished Ph.D. ^ 
dissertation^ Department of Education, ' University of Washington, 1970). 

^Ibid . or 8 ■ ■. ' 



other sources of information that were analyzed for delineating a comprehensive 

; • plan of evaluation for curricular comparison across changes were; /^I) the:M4^shirigton 

. . Pre^'Col2^ge Entrancer Sxaminatl^on, / / which tests genial educatiorT^kills, taken 

by all^students who attend the Unlversfty; 2\ the NLN Medical-Sutgical and Maternal 
• t, . ■ • ' ' ■ . *■ ' * 

and Child Health Nursing Achievemenf Tests taken, by all junior students in the 
• . * '"■*■'. 

program; 3.) the. State Board Examinations taken for JJ,c;eixsure by the generic 
students; and 4) a series of cdmptehenslve Nursing Examinations administered to 

entering registered nurse •students' who Wish to, gain credit for their work. The 

- - - ^ . . ■ ^ , ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ 

extensive literature and. test review guld^cj the project grant personnel in their 
identification of a model of curricula^ evaluation described under* accomplishments 
for Aim Three: "Delineation of an Evaluation System/ 
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' ■ ACCOMPLISHMENTS RELATED TO AIM TWO THRbUGH IFIRST PROJECT YEAR, 1972: • 
FORMULATE" A. CONCEPTUAL OR THEORETICAL SFRAME<JORK FOR CURRICULAR CHANGE 

The specific objectives for this ajlm.were: / 

• • ; 2.1' Describe the student who will be enrolled in the program.* 

.2.2 lutjerpret the functions of the graduate from the—program'. 

2.3 Explicitly state the^values'^whi-eh are ^the basis for the 

, proposed plan. ".'^'^ / ' 

- -2.4 State objectives for tj>e proposed plan. ' ^ , 

2.5 Generate different alternative modifications. 

2.6 Select the b'est alternatives by careful analysis, - 
- . .'S^.J . Implement the selected alternatives, • 

2.8 Provide feed-back from^the selected experimentation. 

Some of the accomplishments related* to these specific objectives weref also 

completed prior to funding a^roval June, 1971. The work undertak§j(^f or" this 

aim is explained under the headings of Description of the Students (2.1) , Goals 

of t'he Re.vised.Undergradtiate Prpgram: Working Philosophy of Nursing (2.3), Terminal 

Program* Objectives for the Revised Curriculum (2.4), Description of thelCraduate 

^ • . '\ ■ . • ^ - ' 

of the Revised Program (2.2), and Curriciilar Model Adopted (2.5 - 2.8). 

^ ^ ■.' 

. ■ » ■ . . i . , ' .. " . • • *' " 

Description of the Students ' ' [ 

' In otder to describe the. students who would be enrolled in the revised program, 

three summaries Wre prepared to 'describe the social characteristics of students 

enrolled in the existing curriculum. For the first summary, data on some of the. 

generic students* (N=120) were gathered and discussed at an April, 1971 meeting of 

t:he Undergraduate Curriculum Study Conanitte^ in terms of implications for curriculum 

. . / ^ > ■ ■ , . ■ 

Revision.''" This study indicated the present students who begaii nursing at, thS * 
University of : Washington tended to be single, under 19 years of age, Caucas ian 
(90 percen£), Washington residents * (90 percent), and the oldest or mid-placed in 

the family, their fathers tended to have professional or xlerical/sales type 

}. ' ' ■ . . ' ■ 

occupations. Half the fathers and a' third of the mothers were college graduates. 



Student cliaf'acteristics^s^ihed by Professor Roma Blaschke were: 1) family^^ 
background, /2) cultural/socialTbackground, 3) geographic background,! for example, 
the size* of the cotnmunity, and 4) the stated reason for eijtering ilursing, career^ • 
goals, and. the reasons this schodl was selected. 



Xwo-thirdfi of -the students came /from families with an incomfe of $11,000 or more 

atid from communities over 20,000. About half came from the top quarter of their 

^ '• <i . • ■ • 

class; The students' goals were very general, and their view- of nursing ccOd be - 
exemplified by the statement, ''iM like to help people." 

The "second sun&iry described the characteristics of the registered nurse 
studegt who was a graduat^ from a diploma or associate degree program. These 
students were older and highly motivated, h^d some experience in nursing, had varied 
levels. of discriminative^'judgment and knowledge of preventive rleasures , had limited 
understanding and skills in problem solving and critical analysis, and had. skills 
in meeting individual health needs but were frequently limited in the area of 
community health needs For the third suiranary, a panel from Ibcal^community 
'colleges described the students enrolled in their program. " - 

Faculty concluded that students would continue to come to the school with 

r • • , . ' ■ ■ 

/varying backgrounds and abilities. .Based on this conclusion, a statement was 
placed in the philosophy that 'the* revised curriculum should have multiple 'entry 
points so that^ students would be able to move as rapidly as possible through the. 
program. All nursing dourses were to be offered „m6re frequently. jEnstead of one 
entry point, students would be admitted Winter and Summer quarters. Faculty allso 

deci^dd that challenge exams for every course would be developed. _ 

* ■ * • c , 

■ ■ / - ^ " • 

G oals of the Revised Undergraduate Program 

« * ' " ' ■ • . ^ . ^* . 

The Task Force on Long Range Goalb, formed in 1969, review^ed literature under 

"I ■ . , . -> 

,the headings: Social Change and' Health Services, Trendfe in Nursing Education,., 

Functions of the University, the Center for the Health Sciq||^s d^d the School qf 

V 

Nursing," Long Rang^ Goals fpr the School of Nursing and Goals for the Undergraduate 
Program. They made specific recommetidations that influenced the content of the 
terminal program objectives and curricular model accepted. The Long Range Goals 
Report was distributed and discussed at a workshop May, 1970. 



■'"Presented.. by Professor Doris Cairrfevali, .Faculty Workshop, 1969. / 
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Working philosophy ot nursing . The Philosophy Task Foirce, formed in 1970, analyzed 
the s.tatements frpm the Task Force . qn Rationale for .Curriculum Changes on' health • 
care, nursing, education, learnij^g, and students. f With input from faculty and 

• * students, they- evolved philosophy ^statements which were discussed by faculty. 

Thes6 statements were accepted November, 1970' as the working philosophy of nursing 
(see Appendix D) • 

■ '■ ■ ■ . , ^ . 

terminal program. objectives for the revised curriculum . The 'Objectives Task 
Force proposed terminal program -objectives to faculty in. 1970. Suggestions were ' , 
sought from students, physicians, consumers, and nursing service personnel. 
, Several fa^tulty discussions^ were subsequently held Spring and Summer, 1971.^- The 
faculty voted to use the taxonomies, of the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domains as a basis f6r writing the be|tiavioral components of all the objectives 
developed."^ The terjnlnal program objectives shown in Table 3 were accepted by 
faculty as working statements in August, 1971. A definition of the terms as used 
in the terminal. objectives is found in Af)pendix E.^ 

The objectives may be slewed in the following way: - .j ^ 

Objectives I through VII relate to the nursing process. Teaching 
has been considered as a part of the nursing process. 

Objectives Vltl ard IX relate to the ability to use research. 

^ t Objective X concerns the ability to appreciate nursing history. 

Obj ective XI centers, on the ^jablllty ^o use role relatloiishlps. 

j^j, Objectives XII through XIV fociis qn the^ development of the nurse as 

an individual. ' . ; * , 

Objective XV centers on the nurse's rble in relation to social abtion. 

/ Objective XVI-'^pertains to the ability to apply new developments in 

technology. • ' . - 



.B. S. "Bloom and others, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives - The Classification 
of Educational Goals, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: Dayld McKay Co., 1956),- 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives - The Classification of Educational Goals , 
Handbook II: Affective Domain (New York: David WcKay Co . 1964)^^ and E, J. Simpson, 
"The Classification /of Educational Objectives, Psychomotor Domain," Journal of 
Illinois Teacher of Hom€> Economics , 9-10: 110-144, Winter, 1966-67. 

ERIC . . r-^ ^ ; 
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TABLE 3 ' ■ 

\ TERMINAL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES FOR TH^J REVISED CURRICULUM 

\ ■ . . . ■ .' 



Upon completion of the undergraduate program, the School of Nursing faculty^ believes 
the student yill mefet the following objectives. " / 



The* Student: \ 



i. Assesses with individuals and groups, their healt^h-illness status and context, 
in ord^r to determine nursing^care implications. * 

II. Co llab Urates with others to synthesize plans to improve health care, 
' i ., ■ ■ ' ' 
III. Formula's a plan of nursing care which contributes to the total plan of * . 
^ health i^are. . . * ' 

\' ■ • . . • • 

IV. Implements plans, for health and nursings care within broad health care plans 

or systems. . * - " * ° ' 

\ ' ' ^ ^ 

V. ImplemeittW teaching to improve nursing ^^and^health care. ^ 

^ VI. ^ Evaluates \the effectiveness of nursing care knd health plans and systems. 

VII. Devei^s Ad- maintains helpful relationships with individuals that would 
facilitate.\health care. • : 

VIIT*. Is committed to using research knowledge applicable to nursing and health care, 

IX. * Applie^s research skills to solve and/or study nursing and health problems. 

X. Appreciates the. hisitorical aspects of the profession of nursing and health 
. care and their relationship to current and futuristic goals in the delivery 



XI. 

■' XII . 

XIII. 

XIV, 

XV. 
' XVI. 



of health d 



are service. 

Is characterized by the appropriate use of independent, leadership, and— 
collaboratii/e tole relationships as indicated by the goals to be accomplished. 

Is characte iizptt by a concern for the uniqueness and. rights of individuals 
and* groups jLn relation to health care. . *' — 



Is character 



±ted\ bv. continually developing self -awareness . ^ 



Continues dciveloAing "the ability to learn and being responsible for ^own 
learning . 

Is, charactetized by. using social actions with responsibility to bring about 
changes in the interest of p roi^o ting health. - 



Is character 
improve nurs 



ized hiy the ability jto use dynamic technological advances to 
ing anp health care. 
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Description of t^e graduate of the r eviseda^program , -In order to describe how/ 

the graduate of the revised program would function, the faculty developed the ^ 

following statement which was accepted June, 1972: 

Central Goal: \' ^ 

The graduate *of the .ne\^ baccalaure^ate . nursing program of the University 
of Washington School of Nursing will be a nurse practitioner with , 
generalized professional preparation in .nursing and beginning competencies 

in a nursing specialty. ^ ^ 

The practitioner will implement skilled nursing care in a variety of^ settings 

by: * • * 0 

1. Obtaining health histories and making general health' assessments. 

2. ^Providing safe and competent care in emergency, situations and . 

acute illnesses. - 

' 3. Providing supportive care to persons with chronic or terminal 
health problems. - 

- > 4. Providing health teaching,, guidance, and counseling. 

• .... 

* . 5,- Assisting persons to maintain optimal. health status. 
* ' " ' ' ' . . 

.6.. Providing for continuity of health services. 

' . ■ ^ ' ■ ■•■ . . • . 

7. . Assuming leadershi-ii responsibility for planning and evaluating 
nursing care. 

. ' •■ • ' ■ ' . ' ' . 

"8, Working effectively with all persons concerned with health care 
problems. ' ^. 

The nurse practitioner is accountable and. responsil^le to- the recipient for 
the quality of nursing care which is given directly or accomplished by 
leading or coordinating the work of others. ^ , - . 

Currlcular model adopted . A Mo dels Tas k Foi .e and the Undergraduate Curriculum 
Study' Committee conducted several workshops on curriculum models.' In November, 
1970, there was a general presentation on currlcular models and organizations. 
In March* 1971, the conceptual frameworks of the University of Colorado, University 

' .■ ' - 3i r ' 



of California at San Francisco, and Arizona State University were presented. 

Materials on conceptual frameworks shared by seventeen schools were made available 

to faculty. As .a result of the workshops; and circulated materials, the faculty 

generated ten different model^. 6f nursing curricula. The Undergraduate Curriculum 

Study Committee took all these models, abstracted their salient differences* and 

■■••V . . ■ . • . . _ ; ■ • • 

surveyed the faculty to assist in selecting the school's curricular model. 

Faculty were also surveyed as to what ishould constitute core content. The following 

decisions were made for the curricular model adopted for the revised undergraduate 

program (see Table 4) : ' - , . 

1. ' General education core content should occur throughout the curriculum. 

2. Nursing core content should occur throughout the curriculum. 

3. Health Science^ core content should occur throughout the curriculum. 

4. Electives should occur throughout the curriculum. 

5. Departments should offer an intensive elective at the undergraduate 
level. - 

6. the student should hiave an^pption not to choose "^An intensive elective 
and may therefore take a more general course of study. 

7. The faculty voted to leave the sequencing of material open as areas' 
■'^ of core content were worked on. \. 

- 8. ;- The following content ar^as were accepted to be worked on and moved 

into the development of courses: I. Human Development Theory (normal); 
II. Interpersonal or Interactional Theory; III.^ Nursing" Process; 
, IV. Dynamics of Illness (pathophysiology, cultural, psychosocial); 
■\ r V. Evo^-ution and Future of the Health Care System; VI. Health Care.. , 
t ' Delivery Process and Patterns; VII. Social Activist's Role in Health 
Cafe Chanlges; and VIII. Research Sgihd Scholarship SKilis. 

Another content area called §ocial and Cultural Systems was later added. 

Some of the areas were .combined for task force work"*. Th^-. work undertaken by these 

task forces is described under the accomplishments for ^Aim Three: "Definition 

of the Curriculum System." ' . / 



Summary pf Actions Taken and Results Produced ^ 

-The. accomplishments for the aim "Formulate a Conceptual or Theoretical Frame- 
work for Curricular Changes," are summarized in Table 5 as "Actions Taken and 
Resulting Activities Related to Questions^ and Objectives of Aim Two Posed in 
Projfect Grant Proposal for Future Curriculum Implications, 1970-72. " Blocks 
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Psychosocial 
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Int-ensive 
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: TABLE 5 - ' 

ACtlONS-nAKEN AND RESULTING ACTIVITIES RELATED TO QUESTIONS AND /OBJECTIVES OF 
AIM TWO POS£D IN PROIJECT GR'ANT PROPOSAL FOR FUTURE CURRICULUM iMPLICATIONS. 1970-1972 



QUESTIONS /OBJECTIVES 



ACTION TAKEN 



RESULTING ACTIVITIES 



What are the characteristics 
of the present students and 
what implications does* that 
have for a new' curriculum? 
' (Jlelated to Question 3/Sub- 
aim 2.1) 



Data collected on some 
of the existing student 
population. 



Implications, for the curriculum 
reviewed by ..the Undergraduate _ 
Curriculum; Study . Commit1:ee.' 



What doos the 'faculty believe 
in terms of the long-range 
.goals' of undergraduate educa- 
tion? (Question 5/Sub-aims 
2,5-2.4) 



Task Force on Long-Range 
Goals formed. 



TasK-: force report and recommenda- 
tions presented, and discussed. 



What is the school 



philosophy? (Sub-^'aim 2.3) developed. 



Philosophy Task Force. 



Wdrking statements of philosophy 
accepted by faculty. 



What should the terminal 
^objecCives for the bacc- 
alaureate graduate be? 
(Sub- aims 2,2 and 2»4) 



Objectives Task Force 
formed. 

Faculty workshops 
conducted. ■ ' 



oPropose'd terminal objectives 
developed and approved by ■ 
faculty; 

Statement of. description of the 
graduate of the new BSN Program 
accepted -by f aculty . 



What should the model of 
.the curriculum be? . > 
(3ab-ilns 2,5-2.8) 



-Models Task, Force formed. 

Departments -surveyed as 
to their ideas of content 
and behaviors desired. 



A review of curricular models 
of schools of nursing. 

Contrasting models presented 
in workshops lio the. faculty. 

Teno different models proposed 
by uhe faculty. 

.^ome criteria in relation to 
models presented, . , 

Curricular model adopted.^ 

Core content voted on by faculty. 



3l" What are the views and 

plans o.f other disciplines 
related to nursing? 
fRelate"d to Question 7/Sub- 
aim. 2,2) 



Other yiealth sciences 
discd/plines invited, to 
joi-n task forces. 



Several disciplines were 
represented on a number of 
the- task forces. 



The. Schools of Medicine' Suggestions were reviewed for 
and Social Work presented their objectives along^wiJ:h 
their curriculum outlines other materials,. , . ^ 
and plans . 

Input ^rom nursing service' 
administrators and staff 
nurses sought''. 



How can all this material ^ 
move into course outlines? 
(Related to Question 8/ Sub- 
aim 2.7) r . 



Task forces representing 
different areas of core 
content:, 'ijfeve loped . 



Core /course content outlines ♦ 
and electives and prerequisites 
would.be prepared for a.pproval' 
by Fall, 1972. 
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of decisions; logically- interrelated with oiie another* and the material that w^s 
covered In the task forces; were made In the areas of philosophy statements, 
terminal objectives, an4 a currlcular model with proposed areas of core content • 
All currlcular decisions about materials were made In a general faculty meeting. 

■ • • . ■ . , ■ — A . , ■ . • 

Contributions of Project Grant ' . 

The seventeen s^chools surveyed for testing information by the project grant 
office were also asked to share their conceptual frameworks, objectives, philosophy 
of • nur,slng, statements about3;learnlng, evaluation, research reports on their 
curriculum and course outlines. The materials received were circulated to the 
^Undergrduate' Curriculum Study Committee, chaired by the project grant Director, 

"and made available to! faculty. The project grant office cbntlnued to provide 

- ■• . . ' .. / , . ■ ■ ' / ' . ' . ■ ' ' ' 

support services in the develGpsent of strategies to^acllltate curriculum planning 

by cprocessirig. documents produced by faculty and planning, for workshops; 

An enrollment Increase which would raise the student body from 800 to 

approximately 1,000 undergraduates by 1973 was projected. In order to assist 

in the advisement of students in response to this projected increase as well as , 

to compile more data on the description of students, ^ new 20 hour/week position 

was created for the project grant. . The Advisor /Research Assistant was to divide 

her time equally between advising in the Undergraduate Office and gathering ^ata 

from student records. A graduate student was t<3- be hired to assist with data 

analy&is. The student profile study is described under the accomplishments for,, 

- Aim Five: "Results of Student Evaluation." . 
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ACGOMPLISHMENTS RELATED TO AIM THREE THROUGH SECOND PROJECT "YEAR, 1973:- 
i-^OPOSr A REVISED CURRlCULAR PLAN FOR THE BACCALAUREATE PROGRAM iN NURSING 



X; 



The specific objectives for this aim were: 

y.l Define the curriculum system. ; 
^ 3.2 Describe the' instructional system./ ' - ; 

3.3 Delineate an evaluation system. 

Work undertaken for this a5^ is .descrit)ed under the headings Definition of 
the Curficuluin System (3: 1), Description of the Instructional System. (3. 2), and 
Delineation of the Evaluation System (3.3)..' ^ 

* ' ' ■ , • ■ ■ ■ . '. ° ■ . ' . 

Definitio n of the Curriculum System . ■ • 

To define the curricuW system < third --group-af-Task-^Forces was. formed in 
1972' Ground seven areas of core content: 1) Human Development, 2) Interpersonal 
or InteyraGtional Theory. 3) Nursing Process. 4) Dynamics of Illness, 5). Evolution « 
and Future of the Health Care Systems and Hee 1th Care Delivery Process and Patterns. 
6) Research and Scholarship Skills, and 7) Social and Cultural Systems and the 
Social Activist's Role in Health Care Changes. The Task Forces were asked to:. , 

a. Review ideas already proposed. u- ^i^i 

b . Encourage brainstorming to see if further topics . units . and subtopics 

were needed. °. ' •> jj j ij ' ' 

c. Review' all ld4:erature and background" sciences and disciplines. 
,d. Review all previous course outlines and any. related material for 

additional ideas. . .. , , 

e. Review the philosophy, objectives, and model already accepted. 

Materials from the task forces o^content. . course. objectives, learning 
approaches, references, ppssible utiliz^n of clinical facilities, and credit 
allocations for various -units kre submit te^to the project grant office. Grant 
personnel Identified duplication of" content anXprbposed an overview of how these 
materials would interdigi-tate. The UndergraduatXcurriculum Study Committee 
studied the synthesis, made some changes, and, circulab^ a revised edition to all 
: faculty April. 1972. The task forces then developed. couV^ objeclfives. outlines, 
and credit allocations. 
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^ The' Undetgradu^te Curriculum Study Committee reviewed each course so that 

GOntiniiity would be insured. Faculty meetings were subsequently held September, . 

' '. s . ' . ' ■ ■ ■ • » . ■ 

1972' to discuss thi^e materials. Finally, faculty voted September, 1972, that 

the revised curriclulum would consist of 194. credits of which 103 would be in nursxng. 
The expectation wis that every nursing bourse would be taught every quarter; Had 

an administrative feasibility study been done at this time, the study would have 
revealed the. irapo'ssibility of such planning. The curricular revisions from the 
original pattern are -described under the Accomplishments for Aim^Four: "Modifica- 
tions of the Revised Curriculum." Fqr the distribution of credits and the rotation 
patterns, September, 1975, see- Table 6.^ The curricular matefrials were approved by 

the appropriate University Curriculum Boards in November, 1972, and by the State 
, . <• ' ■ ■ ^ ' . , ■ ■ - 

Bbard of Nursitig'ln Jamuary, 1973. Implementation of the revised curriculum' was to. 

be initiated Autumn Quarter, 1973. V 

Three major organizing principles of the revised curriculum . The p^^n of the 
revised curriculum was to -structure lea/ning so that a student would' first proceed 
to study 'Tiormal behaviors and then study normal and abnormal phenomena at a more 
complex level. In addition, the student was expected to becjDme increasingly eware 
of sociocuitural principiSs that would assist in redefining what constituted ''normal'' 
and "abnormal" behaviors. 

* .The firstl organizing principle of the curriculum was the application of the 
nursing process. By' "nursing process" icaculty meant the systenCatlc use" of the 
scientific method to assess, plan, > implement , and evaluate the nursing care needs 
of patients.' Nursing students would begin to learn to use this process as they 
assessed the health status and needs of clients. They would ext)and.its use as 
they applied the nursing process in the care of ill. patients of all ages with 
acute or chronic health problems. How the nursing process would be applied in 
different ways- in institutions and cominvii^:^ies nationally and internationally 
would be considered. 1 . ' r 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING DEGREE PROGRAM PATTERN 



FIRST YEAR COURSES FOR THE NURSING CURRICULUM 

Cheiftistry lOi'CS). Ceneral «nd Chemlatry 102 (5). Orgirtlt, Both courses roust be completed prior to 
beginning the professional part of the pro'fersm. See Admission Crlteris for specific Information. 

' Math 105 (5). Elementary Functions or Math 106" (3) /introduction' to Finite Mathematics, •* 

Psytshology 100." General. o£ Psychology 101. Psychology sb a Social Science, 

Anthropology 202, Principles of Social. Anthropology or Sociology 110. Survey of Sociology, 

Freshman English (comjposltlon), • ' ' ^ 

9» N * " 

PE 205 - Slomachsnits for Nursing, Transfer students outside the University will take this course the 

first quarter of the Pro fce a slpnal Program; therefore, transfer students will need 17 electivis 

transfer credits* 



.^lectlves 



S^JVkA quarts'^ EMTRY point CURRia^JLUM PATTERN 



RxX.U 



10 

5 or 3 
5 
5 
5 

^2 

15 
* 45 



SWIMER QUARTER ' 
ENTRY TO PROFESSIONAL PART OF 
PROGRAM 

' Conjoint, 317 Introductory. 

Anatomy and Physiology \ 6 
Mlcrobiolo^jy 301-302 ^. 
Elective (or P.E. 205 if 

transfer student) 2 

» ■ . " 


AUTUMN QUART* ' 

Conjoint 318 6 
Nutrition 319. 3 
. Pharmacy 315 3 
"Elective * 3 


WINTER QUARTER \ 

N281 Nursing Process I 6 
N263 Communication in 

Helping Relati-onships ' 3 
N297 Human Development I 4 
Elective '2 

. , . 1^ 


3PRING QUARTER 
r N302 Nursing Process II 6 
N303 Psychosocial' Care in 
Adaptive & Maladaptive ' 
Behsvlors I : 2 . * 
N300 Human Development II 4 
Statistics .'3 

15 


, • ^ ^ \ OFF 


N321. Nursing Care of 111 

Adults & Children I 4 
N322 or 324 Laboratory S 
^ N3$l Cultural Variation \ 
and Nursing Practice 3 
15 


N323 Nursing Care of 111 . 

Adults & Children II 4 
N324 or 322 Laboratory 8 
N405 Csre Systems An^ysls 3 

15 


N325 Nursing Care of 111 

Adults ^''Children HI 4 
N326 Laboratory 8 
• N406 Intro, to Research ? 

,15- 


.. , J . , 

N403 Psychosocial Care in 
Adapt Ivft & Maladapcivg 
Behaviors II 3- 
. N407 Psychosocial Lab 7 < 

Etecti^ 5 

15 




-N400 Faroily-Centered 

Materndl-Child Nursing ' 
in the Community 6 
'n401 Maximizing Health 

in the. Community 2 
N402 Maximizing Health- Lab 7 
J(408 The Professlcn of 

Nursing * 2 
17 


N423 Nurse Practitioner 

in Sp^ecial Fields 

(This" will be elective ' 
in field or area of 
choice.) 12 

12 



WINTER QUARTER ENTRY POINT 'CURRICULUM PATTERN 



WINTER QUARTER • 
ENTRY TO PROFESSIONAL PART OF 
* PROGRAM 

Conjoint 317 Introductory 

Anatomy and Physiology ( 6 
Microbiology 301-302 5 
1 Elective. (if transfer student: 
PE 205 and 3 crT elective) 5 
. ' . 16 


SPRING QUARTER 

Conjoint 318 ' " 6 • 
Nutrition 319 3 . 
Pharmacy 315 3 
Elective 3 

15 


SUMMER QUARTER ■ 
\ . • ^ . ' - 
. N281 Nursing Process I 6 
N263 Communication in 

Helping Relationships 3 ' 
N297 Human Development I 4 
Elective 2 

15 


AUTUMN QUARTE^^ ^' ^' 
N302 Nursing Process II 6 
N303 PsVchosocisl Care ii^ 
Adaptive and Maladapti\fe 
^Behavior I , 2 
,N300 Hulian Development 11 4 
Statlstjlcs . 3. 

Is 


OFF ' 


N321 Nursing tare of 111 

Adults & Children I 4 
N322 laboratory 8 
N361 Cultural Variation 
and Nursing Practice 3 
15- 


N323 Nursing Care of 111 . 

Adults & Children IX 4 
N324 Laboratory ' 8 
N405 Care Systems Analysis 3 

15 


N325 Nursing Care of 111 
Adults & Children , ' 4 

N326 Laboratory 8 

N,406 Introduction to 

Research 3 


i N403 PsydioildciJil Catre in 
Adaptive and Maladaptive 
Behaviors XI 3 
N407 Psychbsocisl Lab 7 
Elactive 5 

15 


•X. 

OFF 


N400 Fiinlly-Centered 
Maternal-Child Nursing 
in the Community 6 

N401 Maximizing Health ^ 
in the Coonunity 2 

N402 Maxiaizing Health Ub 7 

N408 The Profession of 

Nursing 2 

. 17 


N42t3 Nurse Practitioner 
iii Special FicL^ 
(This will be i^tive 
in titUd or srea of 
choice. * 12 

12^ 



Nursldg Credito < 109 
Natural' Science* (30-32) 

Chea. X0X~102 jLO 

Math 105(5)-or 106(3) 5-3 ' 

Conjoint 317-318 12 

Microbiology 301-302 5 

Pharaacy 315 3' 

Statistics 3 



Social Sciences (13) 
Psych. 101 or 100 
Anthro. 202 or* Soc; 
Nutrition 319" 

English conposltlon 

PE 205 

Electlves 



During the curriculum, s course in statistics will be ' 

required* Currently, thos^ svallable sre: 
.Biofltstistlcsi472 (3), Applied Stat, in Health Scieqces 

^ Sociology 223 (5), SociaJ. §tatisticfi . ^ 

Educational Psych. 490 ^3), Basic Educational Statistics 
Q« Scl« 281 <5); Eleiicntary S'tstlstlcsl Methods 
Q. Sci. 3«1 (5). Intro,/ to Probability and StaUstlcs 
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A second ;prganizlng principle was the broadening and deepening of knowledge 
and skills related to specific health factors of inciividuals and groups of people , 
in need of^ health care or to prevent illness states. , 

• A third organizing principle was related to ways to. maximize use of health 
resources of families, health institutions, . aqd community organizations. 

CoxG' content areas and how they were- operationalized . From the matetials of the 

seven Task Forces, six core content areas were operationalized as follows: * ' 

. 1. Human Development - Althougji this core would be emphasized throughout 
the curriculum, * two courses would be offered so students could system- 
atibally compare and contrast similarities and differences of human , 
development at var.ious ages and* various sociocjiiltural environments . 
. This would provide a greater transference, of learning to patient care ' 
j( and health teachirife. ' " - ^ 

2. Interpersonal-Interaction Skills : Interviewing and Understanding 
Communi-catibn - This core was desired to be emphasized early in the 
program and integrated throughout the total program, ^fn the new curriculum 
two courses would help students gain knowledge and skills^ related to- ji*Sis'^ 
core: (a) Communication in Helpings. Relationships and (b) Psychosocial 
Care* in Adaptive and Maladaptive Behaviors. At the beginning of the 
nursing Sequence this; content would be applied, refined, .expanded , and * 
practiced throughout the program. - , . 

3. S6cial, Cultural, and Health Care iSys terns - Because society and health 
care were becoming increasingly complex and diversified, the faculty . 
wanted this core- of knowledge * in the revised curriculum.. .This content • 

/ was operatiQnalized by developing two courses, (a) Care Systems Analysis 
and (b) Cultural Variation and Nursing Practice. ^ Some introduction tp 
a gener^l\systems approach would be given in the course on Nursing Process, 
and later *the history, theory and analysis of social, Cultural, and ; 
^ health care systems would be given in the two new course's which would be ^ 
offered later in the program of study where they require a high level of . > 
cognitive and intellectual skills. ^ 

4. Research and .Scholarship Skills - A statistics course was required and 
a research course was designed for the revised curriculum. Students 
wouid be expected to gain an introductory knowledge and skills related 

' to the research process, which would hdlp theta to become knowledgeable 
consumers of research literStture aiid to stimulate their interest in . 
. nursing research. j 

5 . Nursing Process and Skills in Giving..Care to Patletits - This core^ area 
would * be . inten^yoven into all* of the nursing courses and increased in . 

• complexity and resources utilized. 



6. Begj.nnlng Specialization In a Field of ITurslng This core'w^s to £urther \.. ^ 
develop, critically examine, a^id synthesize nursing care in a specialized 
area with focus upon' practice, leadership skills, application qf selfected^ 
. theoretical concepts, research findings, and assessment of Issues, problems 
' and forces impinging upon the quality. of care arid health care modes. 
« The student would select a specialized area for clinical. experience .in- • 
^ an urban or rural setting. ' . - \ .. 

A description of the revised courses in the new undergraduate program, * 

I'eptember ,-.1975^, is found iri Appendix F. . 

. • ■ • " ■■ ■ ' ' . ,. f , ' ■ . ■* " 

Description of the^^nstructional Cystem ' , 

■ " ^' ' ' ■ ' 

A planned instructional system was to be developed for the revised curriculum. , 

In order to Seslgn the instructional system required by the new courses, initial 

emphasis was placed on developing facility's knowledge of teaching strategies and- 

^ resources,. A workshop on mediated instruction was held Summer, 1971, in which a 

pHysician, dentist, and two nursing doctoral' students described their rfeSearch ^ 

'on the use of audi6vlsuals in teaching, A ispecialist in educational media was 

^appointed September,. 1972 to* work with the project grant office to acquaint the 

* ■ ■ * , *■ ■ 

'faculty with* new methods , of instructional, medi^ and to consult on the c^^evelopment - 

of audio-visual aids. Grant travel funds wfere used for faculty to attend conferences 

in order to provide additional input on the latest developments in instructional 

systems. Faculty delineation of improved instructional means is described under 

tlfie accomplishments of Aim Four: "Selection of Teaching abd Evaluation Strategies." 

Delineation of an Evaluation System - 

A^.majbr evaluation plan based on a model was developed and initiated. I^e 

definition of evaluation selected by the project grant staff was: "Educational 

*• * 

evaluation is the (p.rocess) of (delineating) ^ (obtaining) , and (providing) (useful) 
• (information) for (judging) (decision alternatives). Shis statement contains r 
eight key terms .(set off in parentheses), each ^Df °which will be found to have 
significant Implications for the processes and techniques' of evaluation." 



— ■ , / ■ '■ — .... ■ 

iSs^ • - 

f D. L. StuffleBeam, and others, eds.'*, Educationitl Evaluation and Decision 

Making (Itasca,^Ill. : ' E. Peacock, Publishers^ 1971), 40.^ 
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The model of evaluation which was selected as being most helpfql was .the revision 
of the Phi Delta Kappa model by Gephart. A discussion of how the model was being " 
applied was presented in a paper '*A Model of Curriculum Evaluation Applied to a 

University Baccalaureate Progran^V at the American Educational Research Association 

**' 2 

Annual Convention in February, 1973. This paper reviewed some 5¥ the major 

theoretical issues in curriculum evaluation based on a review of literature. 

Eactors that would mo'dify the scope and rigor of the evaluation were Identified. ^ 

Dr. Hulda Gro^man, nationally known Author and consultant in curriculum evaluation, 

was hired to critique th^ evaluation plans. Dr. Percy Peckham, Educational 

Psychologist, was also hired to critique .the Wolf and Smith (1973>* paper . These 

evaluation plans were* presented to the Program Codncil, the curriculum coordinating 

* . ' t . 

unit in the'^School of Nursing* that replaced the Undergraduate Curriculum Study ^ 

•, ' • . . \ 

Committee irj 19'73.^ " . " ^ * ' 

The grant staff proposed sevfen specific evaluation goals which subsequently 

c 

guided the project evaluation efforts. Methods were selected which weife felt 

> IT . " ^ ' ' 3 ' " ■ ' 

would best attain the objectives of the evaluation plan. > 

^ . ■ • / ■ \ 

' !• Objective One - Evaluate whether or not £he curricular materials reflected 
the desired direction of change. • / 

* ■ • ' . • " .... /. /• 

A. Method - Content analysis would' be us^d against criteria such as: , 

1. Internal logical consistency between and among /the philosophy, 
- <^ " objectives, learning' theory , content outlines, /and evaluation 
methods. / / ' 



2. External standards such as: 

a. The levels of behaviors in the objective's were consistent 



1, 



/ 
I 



W. J. Gephart, "The Phi Delta Kappa Committee Evaluation Model: One Member ^s 
View," in Curriculum Theoty Network Monograph Supplement ,/ Curriculum Evaluation : 
Pot;entiality and Reality , ed. Joel Weiss (Ontario, Canada': Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1972), pp. 115-131. . / 

C. Wolf and C. M. Smith, "A Model of Curriculum Evaluation Applied to, 
a University Baccalaureate Program" (paper available from Educational Resources 
Information Center). / 

■ 3 ' ■ , ■ . . i 

The methods and* data sources proposed for meeting Evaluation Oljijectives I to VII 

^ -ire presented in this section as they were submitted jto the Division of Nursing 
ERIC^^^"*^ Progress Report, February, 1973.) 41 
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with the behaviors consi^dered desirable by members of the* 
^ profession. ^ ' v o 

b. All major areas of oontent felt essential by the profession 
were included^. , : ' ' 

c. Materials reflected incorporation of the latest knowledge 
, ■ in the fields addressed. / 

d. Materials reflected new ideas that would lead" the profession 
in developments not commonly. in practice. " 

e. The changes were in the direction and .amount stated as 
desired by the conceptual framework, rationale for change 
or decisions made by the, faculty. " ^ 

, f. The curriculum could be changed easily without major 
revisions. ^ 

g. Continuity, sequencing, and integration were considered 
in setting up the learning activities and^ objectives. 

h. " Provisions for multiple ent,Ty points, challenge ^xams, 

and the increased use of audiovisuals and electives 

were incorporated (when compared with the former curriculum) 

i. Provisions were made for interdisciplinary courses anli 
a.' three-year-r-and-one-quarter degree program. 

B. Data "Source - The course materials of the old and -new curricula . 
would bp rated by a panel of outside experts hired from consultant 
fees on the basis of standardized forms and these criteria. Some 
rating of the levels of objectives and content of the old curriculum 
had already been completed. 

Objective Two - Evaluate whether or not the performance of students of 
the revised curriculum was significantly superior. to that of students of 
the. old- curriculum* on outside criterion tests of abilities 
(outside of each program). 

A. Method - Three areas were. considered that were important to nursing 

and which have been the subject of considerable study in the profession: 

1. Creativity - The teiSts that seemed the most helpful were the 

Social Improvement Tests by Paul Tcvrrence and the General Nursing 
Problems Tests by June Bailey. If tbesie tests were, used, compari- 
sons of the performance of the students in^our^bld and new 
programs could be made with performance of these tests in a ^ 
• four-year baccalaureate nursing program at the University of ^ 
California, San Francisco. 

Problem Solving - Problem solving was considered a skill ""basic 
to nursing. The best paper and pencil test available to" nursing 
appeared to be a Simulated Clinical' Nursing Tests to Assess 
Problem Solving Behavior of Baccalaureate, Students by Mclntyre, 
jet^ ai. This test was developed as a means of measuring nursing 
student performance differences as a part of a curriculum revision 
at. the University of California. Using' this test would allow us 
t*o compare the performance of pur students in the old and new 
curriculum with that of the University of Cialifornia. Our own ./ 
faculty was working on developing more of these simulated "clinical 
tests for nursing. Grant, funds had been used to support some*' 
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of the cost of supplies for developing a simulated clinical 
sequential test on application of nursing process by a professor 
in Nursing 'Fundamentals. 

3. Qlinical Performarice Rating - An extensive review of the literature 
and experts, in this area revealed that all tools known were 
' inad equate. „ Efforts to develop topis yould be initiated. From 

^ > an* evaluation of observations in' the clinical area, four major . 

aspects of clinical performance'' would need, to be developed as 

* a basis for a curriculum evaluation: ^ 

a. Co.ding system for recording direct performance evaluation. 
' Our objectives world be used *tp determine the criteria and 

aspects to be included- in direct observation, 
b* Coding system for analyzing charting information. 

c. Interviewing guides for interviewing students whose performance 
was observed to determine the processes and knowledge 'which 
guided the behavior. c 

d. Multi-media clinical situational tests similar to the type 

* ^ ^ developed^by Mesa College. * 

Patients' perceptions of the care they received was also under 
consideration as another aspect which could be included in 
evaluation. _ 

III. Objective Three - Determine whetjier not the students of the old and 
revised curricula were meeting the objectives of each curriculum. 

A. Method - (1) Tw6 National League for Nursing tests (Medical-Surgical 
and Maternal and Child) were being adminis leered to look at achieve- 
ment in relation .to the old curriculum. These tests would continue 
to be given to students in the' new curriculum. (2) A formative 
and suimiiat;ive series of challenge exams was being developed. The 
University of Washington School of Nursing was working with other 
schools from the Western Region, which belong to Western Interstate 
' ^ Commission for Higher Education fo^ Nursing, to develop a test item 

Y, ^ "pool. Thiti would make a. wide number of items available' to us ^om 

wfiich content valid items could be selecteci with the highest re-A^ 
liability.. Modular test units in relation, to concepts were being\ 
digcussed. ^' (3) Post graduation follow-^up studies of the present 
program were completed in the past few years in which students and 
supervisors were asked to rate their perf oriaance in relation to 
behaviors derived from the objectives of the present program. This 
. approach had many problems and it was questioned wheth^ this was 
the best method 6f follow-up. 

IV. 'Objective Four - Evaluate the time and cost effectiveness of each curriculum. 

A. Method - With the assistance of the Business Office of the 'School 

of Nursing, an attempt would 'be made to collect data on the' following 
questions: , ^ i - / 
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1. What was the cost* of alternative rotation patterns being suggested? 

2. ^ What was the cost per credit of the major units of the curriculum? 

3. ^^ What was the average* cost per student? " 

4. What was the cost of the use of other services? 

5. What was the relationship b^tw6en the amount of time spent on 
blocks of cont:ent and the achievement in that unit? 

6. What instructional alternatives would increase achievement and 
reduce .costs? ' 

The Business Office of our School was working with a new committee 
to computerize budget and student records. 

* ^. . • 

V. Objective Five - Evaluate how the faculty and students' needs, characteristics 
abilities an^ the envirdnmental press related to achievement aud the 
program goals. 

A. Methods - Robert .Stern's et al^. Activities Index , College Character- 
istics Index and Organizational Climate Index , the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator and Shostrom's Personality Orientation .Invent ory wfere 
selected as the best psychological tests to be used, on the basis 
of an extensive review of the literature, nursing research, and ' an 
item-by-item analysis of the content. Other sources of data would ^ 
be the battery of tests from the Washington Pre-College Entrance 
Examination Program. ^These data would be compared with the achievement 
data described above. 

VI. Objective Si x - Evaluate the type of instruction used in each curriculum. 

A. Method - Data would be gathered in relation to the following questions: 

1. What was the incidence and type of audiovisuals used in each 
curriculum? ^ \ 

2. What was the level of questioning in instructions and how did 
• , it relate to the bbjectives? . '\ 

3. What types of classroom interaction were occurring? 

4. How was the teaching rated by students? 

B. Data Source - Classroom observation would be done by graduate students 
research assistants. Records of the use of audiovisuals v^ore available. 

VII. Objective Seven - Evaluate the curricular process used to bring about 
the curriculum revision, 

k'. M echod - Data would be gathered in relation to the following questions: 

1. What forces helped bring about the changes? 

2. What forces acted as barriers or modifying forces? 

3. How were the decisi&ns made? 

4. what were the communication networks? • 

5. What were ^he problems arising from the interdependency of 
decisions? - 
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B, Data Source - Committee meeting minutes would be utilized. Admlnlstra-- 
. tlye reorganization of the School was occurring and this was^the ^ 
. subject of a separate study\ These data could be of assistance In 
determining additional administrative effects. 

•\ . ' . 

The Undergraduate Curriculum Study Committee had recommended that 
criteria for the development of challenge examinations' be established 
and that some guidelines for those developing the challenge e:3<jamlna- 
tions be made available to the faculty. 



Plan for student evaluation . Table 7 presents the broad curriculum evaluation 
plan that would* look at the Interaction of student characteristics and a battery 
of psychological and achievement tests. 

^ ' ' TABLE 7 • ■ ' 

OVERALL EVALtJATION DESIGN AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



Data 




Student Record Evaluation 
Student Characteristics 
Questionnaire 

Decision made 1972-1973 



Psychological 
Tests 



Achievement Tests 
Clinical Performance Evaluation 



'The overall plan was to collect data from the students' records when they 
entered nursing as sophomores and again after graduation. The psychological tests 
were to be taken by the student , during the first quarter of nursing courses and 
again in the last quarter of the senior year. Clinical performance evaluation 
would be done for a sample of senior students in the existing program. Achievement 
tests were to be used at 'Various p^olnts. The plan allowed for gathering baseline 
data. Since the last students in the existing program would graduate Spring, 1976, 
several classes could be evaluated before the present nursing .program ended, and 
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Initial data could be gathered on two classes in the revised curriculum. The 

■ ■ ^ ' ' . ■ / 

conceptual fVamework, developed by Dr, V* Wolf-Wilets ^ upon which thci psychological 

tests yelre chosen is found in Appendix G, r - . 

0 

. The following purf>oses were delineated for the evaluation approach in relation 
to th^ student characteristics, psychological test , and achievement data:"^ 

1. Describe the social and psychological, characteristics of our students 
as a basis for information about what the background of our students 
is like for curriculum implications. V 

2. Describe the social characteristics of our students so they can be 
compared with the national random sample of nursing students. 

3. Describe the social, psychological and achievement characteristics of 
our students so they can be compared with other former studies of nursing 
students at the University of Washington. 

4. .Describe if the characteristics of the student body appear to be changing 

over time when compared to former studies done here at the University of 
Washington. 

5. Determine which social, psychological, and achievement variables predict 
which students, will succeed in our program. 

Determine if prediction of success is based on the same variables fqr 
the bid and new curriculum. 

Describe what psychological changes on selected tests occur in our 
students during the" time they are in our program'. 

Determine if the psychological changes found in students during their 
time in the program are in the direction that would be described as 
desirable by the goals of our curriculum and the literature in nursing. 

Compare the characteristics of our student body with norms" established 
by psychological tests "and descriptions of other nursing students or 
nurses described in the ^literature. 

10. Compare the psychological, social, and achievement characteristics of 
. the seniors and sophomores in the old and new curriculum. 

11. Evaluate whetheF'^or not the performance of students of the revised 
curriculum is significantly superior to that of students of the old 
curriculum on outside criterion tests. of abilities. 

12. Determine whether or not students of the old and revised curricula are 
meeting *the objectives of each curriculum. ' 



V. Wolf, "A Brief Summary of the Purposes of the Evaluation Approach and 
Progress in Relation to Each Purpose," unpublished paper, June, 1975, distributed 
to the Program .Council, July, 1975. 
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It should be noted that purposes 6, 10, 11, and 12 involved comparisons of students 
in the^ existing and revised curricula.; As the first class. in the revised curriculum 
would not graduate until 1977, after the grant had ended, it was not possible to 
meet: those objectives under the present grant. 

Student' testing initiated . The. first Student Record Evaluation data were collected 
.in Spring and Summer, 197i2, by the Institute of Educational Research''- (now a 
division of the University of Washington Educational Assessment Center). The 

Institute collected data on all students who were enrolled Spring, 1972, on the 

, - 1 

farm University of Washinp;ton School of Nursing Student Record Evaluation . After 

September, 1972 this collection was continued by the project grant Research 
Assistant /^ic visor. During the year 1972-73, data were compiled from the records 
of approximately 800 students. With the assistance of the Institute of Educational 
Research, the Student Characteristics Questionnaire was also designed. 

A Human Subjects Review for the psychological testing of, students and comple- 
tion of the Student Characteristics Questionnaire ^biographic and demograph c data) 
was approved by the University Behavioral Science Review Committee. The psycho- 
logical test battery included the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI ) , Shostrom's 
Personality Orientation Inventory ( POI ) , and two Stern* s Environmental Indices 
the Activities Index and College Characteristics Index (AI and CCI) . In the Fall 
of 1972^, 257 sophomores entering the existing curriculum were asked to take this 
battery of psychological tests and complete the questionnaire.- In the. Spring of 
"^1973, 150 seniors were contacted to take this battery of. evaluation instruments. 
The results of the student evaluation conducted are described under accomplishments 
of Aim Five: "Student Records" and "Psychological and Student Characteristics 
Test Data." 

"^The form revised' by project grant personnel January, 1975. is found in 
Appendix M. 

^ ^The Student Characteristics Questionnaire is available in the School of 



Plan for faculty evaluation ,. In addition to testing students, all academic faculty 
of the School of Nursing on half-^time or more appointments were asked by the project' 
grant office to take a battery of tests In relation to the curriculum revision, 
* Spring, 19J 3. Participants were asked to complete: 1) a biographical survey. 
Faculty Characteristics Questionnaire (FCQ ) , developed by the project grant 
Assistant Director, 2) the Faculty Perception of the Curriculum Revision (FPCR ) 
questionnaire, developed by the project grant Director, and 3) the Stern's 

c 

Activities Index (AI) and Organizational Climate Index (OCI).''' The Stern's 
instruments' v/ere administered so that faculty's Interests and perceptions of the . 
school could be compared with students' Interests and perceptions of the school. 
The Bureau of Testing administered the testing so that none of the project staff 
or faculty would have information as to the identity of the individual invqlved. 
All procedures were reviewed by the University committee for the protection of 
rights of human subjects and the consent forms and procedures were approved. 

Table 8 presents the' number of faculty who took each instrument. Spring, 1973: 

* TABLE 8 ■ ^ 

FACULTY PAJITICIPATION IN TESTING 

. ■ Total Number 
FCQ FPCR OCI AI Possible 

Spring, 1973 46 ' 45 . 47 49 .113 

■4 • 

In fhe original evaluation plan, faculty were to be given the opportunity to. again 
participate Winter, 1976 in order to obtain measurements as the revised curriculum 
was implemented. New faculty from Winter, 1973 through Winter, 1976 would be 
given the opportunity to participate as they accepted their appointments and again 
as a part of the repeated testing. However^ no further testing of faculty was 
conducted after Spring, 1973 (see Appendix C). The restuls of faculty evaluation 

The Faculty Characteristics Questionnaire and the Faculty Perception of 
the Curriculum Revision questionnaire are available in the School. of Nursing. 
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are ret>orted under the accompliahmenta for Aim Five; "Summary of Faculty Char- 
acteristics Questionnaire and tsychological Tests" and "Summary of Faculty Per-, 
ception of Curriculum Revision Questionnaire," 

Tests reviewed and/or tried / Efforts were continued to find means of evaluating 
achievement in the existing curricular plan. The College Proficiency Examination 
Program (CPEP ) tests developed by New York State were evaluated by faculty to see 
if these could be used to evaluate students' performance. None of the faculty 
groups who reviewed the examinations felt that the tests were adequate. Some of 
the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests by the Educational Testing 
Service, such, as Human Development , evaluated by faculty as a means to assess the 
kn9wledge base gained in the present and revised programs were similarly ^^ejected. 

The project grant office continued to search fbr means of evaluating nursing 
petformance in the "clinical area. Even though an extensive search was made, only 
a few tools ft)r clinical observation were obtained from othet sources, such as the 
Slater Nursing Competencies Rating Scale . Some of the grant personnel observed 
senior students in the clinical area to evaluate these clinical performance tools. 
It was felt that- new tools would have to be designed to measure clinical performance. 
Funds were then reallocated to create a part-time position of Evaluator whose focus 
would be clinical performance evaluation. 

oummary o f Contributions by Project Grant , . 

The project Director continued to chair the Undergraduate Curriculum Study 
Committee, the committee responsible for seeing that the revised curric lum was 
developed. The Assistant Director of the grant also particigated J.n that committee. 
A large amount of time was spent by the grant Directors in coordinating, reviewing, 
revising, and drafting curricular materials. A "Yellow Book" of \revised course 
offerings was compiled and circulated to faculty. 



Extensive time was spent developing an evaluation plan, selecting and 
developing instruments, and testing the students and faculty. With the assistance 
of the Institute of Educational Research, forms for gathering data describing 
students in the program were designed and data collection from student records 
initiated. This collection of student record evaluation data was continued by 
the project grant Research Assistant/Advisor. A graduate student was hired to 
assist with data analysis. Two instruments included in the faculty testing 
program were designed by project grant staff. Consent forms were formulated and 
Human Subject Review obtained. All tests were loaded and unloaded by hand in 
testing packet;s with only a research; code number on them. A coding system was 
developed for the instruments administered. The project grant staff supervised 
the test administration and analyses. , ^' 

Achievement examinations were requested and circulated to faculty. Project 
grant staff summarized faculty reviewers' comments on the. use af these tests for 
evaluating achievement in the existing program. To the extent that funds permitted, 
the project grant supported faculty travel to conferences related to an improvea 
instructional system"! Permission was ^secured to use funds in ways that would maxi- 
mize the School's revision efforts in implementing new teaching strategies. 
Commercially produced audio-visuai materials and blank video or audio tapes for 
faculty development were' purchased by the grant. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS RELATED TO AIM fom FROM THIRD THROUGH FIFTH PROJECT YEAR, 1976: 

IMPLEMENT THE PROPOSED CURRICULUM REVISION 

• . % • ' 

'* The specific objectives for this aim were: , 

4.1 Describe the input for the curricular plan. 
4.2" Delineate the content for the curriculum. 

4.3 . Propose alternative processes, for presentation of content. 

4.4 Evaluate the output for the implementation of the ^ plan. 

• " The major work related to input for the curricular plan (4.1) was undertaken 
by faculty task forces which wfere described under the accomplishments for Aims 

One and Two, 1970-1972. Jttils section reports modifications of the revised under- 

' '. .y' . ■ ' ' 

graduate curriculum subsequent- to its acceptance Autunm, 1972, and describes the 
xiitput for the curficular pattern evolved for the Registered Nurse who was a graduate 
of\n Associate Degree or Diplciaa program. The delineation of the. content for the 
curri^ilum (4.2) was undertaken in the third|iproject yefar and has l?een reported 
under thfe accomplishments for Aim Three: "Core Content Areas and How They were 
Operationailzed." Activities related to- objective 4.3 are described in this 
section unde^ the headings of Selection of Teaching and Evaluation Strategies, 
Selection of Le^ing Resources, and faculty In-service for Teaching Physical 

Assessment. Evaljiiation.o'f the implementation of the new nursing courses (4.4) is 

\ . ' ■ , ■ ■ • . '' ' • ' ... 

discussed under Curriculum Coordination and Evaluation Efforts. 

\. ■ ^' ' • . : . ■ ■ ' ' 

Modification of the Revk^ed Curriculum 

— ^ \ • • . 

As was discussed unde^ accomplishments for Aim Three, "Propose a Revised 

Curriculum Plan for the Bacc^aureat^ Program in Nursing," the courses in the 
revised undergraduate program t^re developed and approved Autiwrn, 1972. Imple- 
mentation of the revised curriculum was initiated Autumn Quarter, 1973 with 
students enrolled in the pre-prof es ^^ional portion of the curriculum." The new 
nursing courses were f:^rst offered Wil^ter Quarter, 1975. 



Coinmittee structure . Work on implementing the revised curriculum was moved from 
the Undergraduate Curriculum Study Committee, which waa dissolved November, 1973, 
iuto the Standing School Committee on Curriculum, the Program Council. .An 
Administrative Task Force for Implementation of the (New Basic Baccalaureat^ 
Curriculum (ATFIC) wais formed by the Acting Dean August, 1974 in order to facili- 
tate administrative implementation of the revised curriculum. Membership of 
ATFIC consisted o£ the five Department Chaj^pe^jrsons, Program Council Chairman, ^ 
dnd the Director'of the Undergraduate Program who also chaired the Task Force . 

(jiirricular revisions from the original pattern . As the curriculum moved into the 
implementation stage, several changes were debated and accepted. These involveid 
psychosocial, family and community nursing, and the professional aspects of nursing. 

A nine credit nursing course which combined the content areas of Public 
Health and Psychosocial Nursing, N401 Maximizing Health in the Community, was rer 
examined. Administratively, it was' now felt desirable to separate these two content 
areas." Inv^estigation of the clinical areas indicated that ^student placement would „ 
be difficult if they .remained combined. In addition, there was the feeling on 
the part of both subject groups tha:t not .enough content knd clinical time was 
available to them in the original proposed courses. As a result of these deli^ra- 
tions, the decision was made by factilty to separate the two content area^s and 
clinical experience.- " . 

Three new course outlines were submitted by the Department of Psychosocial 
Nursing: N303 Psychosocial Care in Adaptive arid Maladaptive Behaviors I (reduced 
from five to three credits), N403 Psychosocial Nursing Care in 'Adaptive and 
Maladaptive Behaviors II (thred' credits) , and N407 Psychosocial Nursing Practice 
(seven credits). These courses were approved by faculty December, 1^74 (see . 
Appendix F for a description o£ these courses). Two new^coi^^ses werife presented 
hy the Department 5f Family arid Community Nursing, N401 Maximizing Health in the 
Comnjunity-Theory (two credits) and nX02 Maximizing Health in the Community-Clinical 



, (seXren credits), .and accepted by faculty January^ 1975, (see Appendix F for a 
descriijftion of thes^e courses.). -'^^ 

Considerable discussion focusseci on N408, a course on .'professional issued 
in nursing,* An initial decision had been made to omit this offering in the revised 
curriculum. A second decision was made by faculty in January, 1975, to accept N408 
as ^ required twb credit course. Because the cfedit^ hour load for the quarter 
in which N408 was scheduled was six tbeory hours and twenty-two clinifcal hours 
equaling a total of twenty-eight liours for 17 credits, a sub-committee of Program 
Council developed options for alternative placement of the content or the cjourse. 
A final decision was made- in May, 1976 to integrate *the units from N408 into other 
courses where they were relevant. 

The implementation of the nursing courses N321-N326, taught Jointly by the 
Physiological and >{aternal Child Nursing Departments during, 1975-1976, resulted 
in additional changes. T^lie planned curriculair revisions from the original for 
these courses are described later in this- section undef '*^Curriculum Coordination 

c, 

and Evaluation Efforts.*^ i 

Surricular Pattern Evolved, for the Registered Nurse Student * \ ■ 

FaQuifty voted originally to make challenge examinations availablfei^ f or every 

course iu the revised curriculum. This chai^lenge route was' to replalce the Compre- 

pensive Nursing Examination for which entering registered nurse students received 

up fco 45 credit? for past nursing courses. Several problems arose in conjunction 

with using this route ^as the approach to accelerating the. progress of the Registered 

Nurse through the revised curriculum: 1) each challenge examination would cost 

$25 per course (the 'Comprehensive Nursing Examination had been given at no charge) , 

2) challenge examinations needed to be taken two- quarters "before a student 

wished to be exempted from the course, 3) students who wished to "take challenge 

examinations had to be enrolled as Uni!^rsity . of .Washington students, and* 4) it 

• ■ , 

. ■ ■ . ■ • / 

was fqlt that students might need parts of the courses in the revised curriculum and 



should have.% system of getting courses which would draw together in the most 



efgectr^ve wot? the areas where theyS»f4eded additional work. 

In June J 1974, the faculty decided Program Coundil should, appoint a coirnnxttee 
to develop RNByi^ogram op^ion^ and .^Wnatives . The project grant, of f ice jnade 



available, 
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to EheV:ommittee members resource material^ J:^at summarized what was 



being done by other jiursing schools in the\ United States. The committee drafted 

■ ' . " . ' ... \ • ■ . ■ ■ ' 

one alternative .which was presented- to Program ^Council December, 1974-. . National 

league for Nursing Achievement ' examinations were evaluated by faculty to judge 
what credit could be granted for the revisedVourse(s)" using the examinations 
(se^"^4ppendix K) . " ^ 

The committee submitted a RNB proposal to the October; 1975 faculty neeting. 
It constituted a total "package" in which the curricular apprdach was based 

on explicitly stated philosophy and assumptions about RNB education. A comparison v- 
\ ' ' ' ' ' * 

course distributions ^nd' qf f erings^ betweerf the generic program-and the proposed 

alternative for registered nurses was included. Fac.ulty voted in favor of ^accepting 

the recoiimendations: 1) that a maximum of 40 nursing credits^ be accepted (transfer 

credit) as lower division nursing credit for the epte^ring RNB student from tihe ^ 

Associate Degree Nursing .'program, and 2) that a i/aximum of 40 nursing credits 

be granted to the dip-loma student for successful completiou of specified NLN . ' 

Achiev^inent Tests. Faculty an^ s^tudents requested that the Dean appoint a Task^ 

Force to clarify some issues raised by the proposal, such as the manner in j^hich 

credit was* given to entering students; the amount of credit to be allotted; the 

flexibility of the pf ogr^m .toVj^i^inate unnecessary expenditure of RNB's_time, 

energy, arid fuvids; the increasie ^ctf^jipper division PNB course credits allocated 

to each department; and tha School's policy cind procedures f ;r use of cKallenge ex^^; 

Prpgram Council appointed the-Director of the -Undergraduate Office as a liaison^ 

between that bjDdy and the Task Force.' The Task Force requested that -the pro ject_, 

grant Director participate as a resource person. Two* questionnaires were sent^^to 

faculty and registered nurse students December, 1975i ,A package,, of materials 



consisting of NLN policy statements at diffetent points in time and an, MB annotated 
bibliography was circulated by the project grant office to faculty and students. 
• Copies of all references cited were made avaiilable in \each Department and the 
Health Sciences Library. Achievement tests were reviewed by faculty for. 
validating knowledge of the enteri*^g registered nurse student from the diploma 
program (see Appendix K) . As a result of thefee activitiies, the issues] raisld 
were clarified and a report was submitted January, 1976L Faculty subsequently 
reaffirmed that all courses .are open to challenge to the RNB st\^dent and that 
an ongoing Program Council curriculum sub-committee ^should deal with RNB issues 

and coijicerns. , 

The curricular pattern evolved for the entering registered nurse student 
is presented in. Appendix H. The urgency of implementing a curricular pattern 
for the entering registered nurse student was addressed by the Dean at an All-School 
. Faculty meeting January, 1976 (close to 300 students graduated from the registered 

nurse pro'gram under the old curricular plan from" Autumn, 1968 through 'Shmmer ,^ 

„ ■ . _ ' • . . ' 1 

* 1972; Less than ten students enrolled in the revised curriculum during 1975-1976): 

There, is a great need for accelerating Our RNB program in terms of its _ y 

implementation. We have lost momentum for this program, and we presently 
have only a limited number of applicants. This is not because nurses do 
"not want to pursue a baccalaureate degree, but because RN's either have no 
knowledge of our desire to assist them, or they have lost trust in us. All 
over this State nurses are requesting, that state and private colleges develop 
' a special .program for them. In many cases, they want the "inverted curriculum 
which-woVl'i ha^e "° nursing content? at all. We all, know the problems that will 
be caused for them. If we do not let nurses know o^ir new format and the., 
philosophy of our- RNB program immediately and recruit them into it, we will all 
be in deet> trouble.. An RNB program will be imposed upon us by outside agencies 
and^,we will lose our leadership role to those schools who- meet RN educational 
needs . 

■ ■■/■. ' ■. i ■ . • . ■ 

Since that time tl^p RNB sub-committee of Program Council, with representation . 

from all departments, has-been actively addressing the following implementation 
mechanisms : 

j \ -y 

1. Setting-up general guidelines for a work-study option. 

2. Setting up general guidelines for examinatioh procedures and resources. 



ERJC iReport of Dean de Tornyay, attachment to Fac/lty Business Meeting Minutes, 

January 23, 1976." - '5 5 / "\ . ' 
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'3. Reviewing performance of RNB candidates on* validation examinations as well 
as gathering data on any problems. 

4. Provitiing for regular meetings of faculty' teaching in the RNB patWay to 
facilita'te coordination in learning objectives. . - 

5. Setting up guidelines for utilization of extension options for non- 
matriculated students. Maintaining liaison with School of Nursing 
Continuing Education Office. ^..^ 

op' ' 

6. Exploring aljternative options in teaching courses for matriculated non- 
resident RN^s accepted into the upper division major. • 

■ < 

The first course .(N350) in' the/' RNB pathway was develolped and approved by 

/ ^ ■ ' • 

faculty. This course is being taught Summer Quarter, 1976 with a work-study option. 

' * ■ ,' 
Departmental faculty arp presentl^ delineating the behat/ioral objectives, course 

content, and .clinical experiences' required for the upper division nursing core.^ 

Selection of Teaching and Evalua/tion Strategies 

^ As was discussed under acc/'omplishmentB for Aim Three through Project Year Two, - 
"Description of the Instructional System," emphasis wa^ placed on deve:^oping 
faculty's knowledge of teaching strategies and learning resources. This emphasis 
continued throughout the implementation years of 1973-1976 and resulted in the 
delineation of an instructional system for the sophomore and junior year nursing 
courses, with planning underway for the senior year course offerings. 

A two-day Innova^tive Teaching Fair demonstrating new strategies used in 
instruction wasr-sponsored jspring, 3 974 by the Committee on Educational Effectiveness 
Included in the program w^re features ^uch as "Microteaching," "Simulated Testing," 
"Physiological^Assessmeht Topls^" "Teaching Motor Skills with Videotape, " "A 
Challenge Exam Using Vidleotapeyi " "Student Contracts for Clinical Learning,^ 
and "Use of Patient Encounter/ Record for. Developing Teaching" Problems and Rese^x:ch." 



Autumn, 1974, the junior 



/eat faculty course coordinator was supported by the 
project grant to attend a V/ationa.l* workshop on Criterion-Referenced Testing. 
The materials and audiotij/es of these sessions were made available to faculty. 

Another workshop wa^ conducted by the Educational Effectiveness Committee 
Winter, 1975. included/lin this program were presentation^ on principles and 
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soiggestlons for objective-item test construction, a comparison of norm-referenced 

and criterion-referenced measurement, major cultural factors influencing testing, 

and interpretation of the campus computer item analysis. Time was also spent on 

item writing and critiquing. 

In the meantime, instructors teaching specific courses were meeting to further 

delineate the contejnt, teaching strategies, and instructional resources needed. 

For example, faculty teaching nutting process delineated learning modules for 

Nursing "Process I and II (eighteen and seven respectively)."^ Faculty outlined 

- * 2 

the advantages of the modular approach to students as follows: 

First and foremost-, modules are designed to enable you to learn skills on 
an independent basis and to advance at your rate of speed. Other benefits 
of the modular approach to students are as follows: 

1. You will know from studying the behavioral outcomes (on the Learnir^g Grid) 
exactly what is expected of- you, consequently you will know precisely how 
to prepare for tests or clinical experience. 

^* You are basically in control of the learning situation in that you 

can: a) select your own learning activities (e.g., view a tape, read 
an article, practice a technique^, b) decide whether or not you need 
additional help from an instructor, and c) decide (within time limits) ^ 
when you will take an examination over a module. 

3. You are able to^ frequently test yourself with immediate feedback by using 
the behavior checklist at the end of each module. 

4, If you don't pass a module with a satisfactory grade,' you can count 
on being given thoughtful guidance by your instructor so that you can 
successfully complete the module on the second or even third trial 

. test. There is uu penalty for not succeeding on the 1st or 2nd trial. 

A sample of the '^Learning Grid," consisting of the subject content and general 
instructional objectives for the .cognitive, psychomotor; an4 affective domains, 
for the module on ^^Physical Assessment Skills" is presented in\Table 9. 
The accompanying "Physical Assessment Behavior Checklist" used to Evaluate students' 
performance in the laboratory follows in Table 10. Students' eyaluatlonNDf the 



''"Faculty from each of the five departments in the School of Nursing were 
assigned\to teach these courses. 

J. L.tickman akd M. Nlland, "Orientation Module," Nursing Process I N281 
Syllabus , 1975, pp. l-A-16-17.. 

hi. Nlland, Nursing Process I N281 Syllabus , 1975, p]^. 4-B-4, 4-B-5 , 4-B-18 • 



TABLE 9 



LEARNING GRID FOR MODULE ON PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT SKILLS 



GE^^ERAL IHSTRUCTIONAI.. OBJECTIVES 





A. Kiii-ws taV.cs and 
■..OG-KNOWlKnor. 


3. 'Xpplies teralnology and prln- 
jtples to physical assessment. 

COG-APP.LICATION 


C. Dctaonscratcs skills 
correctly while incor- 
pSrating principles. 

PSYCHOMOTOR 


D. Shows concern for 
person's .comfort 
needs. 

AFFECT-VALUING 




A. I.i W'tint'^J tur- 
naj.n;;l.>^y an;l abbre- 
viitloujs listed in 
r.jOki.i Itf . 


*B.1.1 l^sea appropriate teraln- 
ology when recording findings. 

f 










B42.I Relates anatomy to area 
beinx examintjd, i.e., lower lobe 
of lO'ft lunj?. 1 








■ 

1 ■ — ^ — 


3.1 Uses syateciatlc approach 
for collecting d.ita. 
*B.3.2 Assembles necessary 
equipment . 


C.3.1 Washes hands appro- 
priately. 

C.3.2 Us^s body. mechanics 
during positioning and ^ 
exam. 

C.3.3 Cleans and/or dis- 
poses of equipment appro- 
priately. 








*B.^.l Reports and/or records 
findings. 




D.^i.l Explains proce- 
dure to the person. 
D./*,2 Describes non- 
verbal responses. 


, i IS ^^?MS7.cnt . 






r..5.1 Places person in 
appropriate positions for 
given situation. 


D.5.1 Assists person 
to assume comfortable 
position. 






B.6.1 Gives examples of physical 
exam teirhnlques. 


C.6.1 Demonstrates tech- 
niques correctly. 


D.6.1 Drapes patient 
without prompt lug'. 
D.6.2 Warms dlaphr.ivjti 
of stethoscope in 
palms of hands. 


. 

■r.,^ "ic in \ i ■ti !t} T. tvt.' 


■ 


B.7.1 Rolacos fjpeclfic situatlnn 
t appropriate source/resource of 
information, l.fc., lab, P.E., 
t!hart, etc. 

*B.7.2. Relates findings of phys— 
Icil tixaiTi CO other Infonnacion 
about the patient , 
*B.7,3 Validates objtjftlve data 
with subjtictive data. 




*D.7. 1 Initiates - 
jectivf data it lit? 
tlon .ippropriatt'lv . 




1 ' 




i, 

C.3.1 Inspects r.eneral 
■contour of the body. 


- 


: :itr,. C.iry 






C.9.1 Inspects and pal- 
pates the skin* 




^ad out lint- 1 in tm.^ 


AoiO.-l Nanes gen- 
eral areas func- 
rl-.'i ti.i.vt art? 
e/iluatt'l. 


J 

I . 
V 1 


C.10,1 Correctly demon- 
strates testing of ocular 
movement, pupillary re- 
flexes, peripheral vlsim, 
and -hearing. 








• 


C.11.1 Inspects and pal"** 
pates outer ear, 
C,11.2 Inspects naso- 
pharyngeal cavity. 










C.12.1 Identifies para- 
meters of organs through 
palpation and percussion. 
C.12.2 Identifies rate and 
rhythm of heart. 
C.12.3 Hears breath sounds. 
C.12.4i Palpates and per- 
cusses tj)e bladder. 
C.12.5 Hears bowel sounds. 










*C.13.1 Observes range of 
notion (ROM) . 




I^. Hoccai ex.m 






*C.l<i.l Performs effective 
rectal exam. 





*3ehavi'jr3 which .an be evaluated only in the hospital or nursing home. 



TABLE 10 
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PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT MODULE—BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 



Student 



Section Instructor 



Behaviors 



Body Positions 
"^ives two names of body positions used when doing a 
physical examination, plages partner in appropriate 
position. 

1. First Position 



Good 19-21 points 

Satisfactory 15-18 points 
Unsatisfactory 0-14 points 

Trial .1 TriaJ. 2 Trial 3 



2. Second Position 



Physical Examination Techniques 
Area Examined ^, 

Anatomy 

3, Correctly names underlying ana tornical, area examined. 



4. Uses correct sequence. 



Inspection 
5. Has appropriate lighting. 



6. Has appropriate exposure, 



Palpation 

7. Places hands on partner's body appropriately (fingers 
together and hand conforms to body part) . 



Percussion 
8. Places hands in appropriate position « 



9. Uses wrist action 



10. Elicits sounds. 



Auscultation 
11. Places stethoscope in ears appropriately. 



12> Places stethoscope on partner's body appropriately. 



13. Can hear sound as validated by faculty. 



Comfort and Communication dur^ing Procedure 
14. Explains procedures to partner. 



15. Describes non-verbal responses. 

16. •> laces partner in .comfortable position. 



17. Places partner in position that allows for exam. 



Neurological Exam 
* Peripheral ^Vision 
18. Moves fingers appropriately v. 



Ocular. Movements 
19. Moves fingers appropriately. 



Pupillary reflexes 
20. Ustes light source appropriately (starts at side) 



ERLC 



21. Checks pupil size, shape, equality and response 
light (PERRL) . 



to 
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nursing process modular approach is reported in the accomplishments for Aim Five 
"Evaluate the Type of Instruction Used." 

Iri June, 1975, faculty who wer« teaching the Junior year courses 321-326, 
Nursing Care of 111 Adults and Children, and the Senior year courses 401-402, 
M^ximiziijg Health in the Community, attended workshops arranged by. the project 
grant office on individualized learning by use of modules. The focus was on the 
Instructional Systems for Individualized Learning (ISIL) approach adapted for 
Nursing Process courses. Components of this instructional design were presented , 
followed by a dem^onstration on how to. mediate a learning module. Evaluations by 
almostall workshop participants were extremely positive. Pediatrics faculty 
subsequently delineated segments of the-* content for N322 into modules. Family 
and Community Nursing faculty decided that segments of course content for Maxi- 
mizing Health in the Community would; be presented in modular format. j 
Methods of evaluation, especially for clinical courses, were the focus of / 
many sessions held by faculty groups planning or teaching new courses Spring, 1975 

An annotated bibliography on assessing learning outcomes was prepared by the ' 

I 

project grant office with references made available to faculty and students. A ' 
panel presentation on pass /fail/honors grading option for clinical nursing courses 
was sponsored by the Committee' on Educational Effectiveness April, 1975. .Input 
was obtained from faculty and s'tudents through questionnaires. The following data , 
were reviewed: 



Copies of the 1975 Guidebook for the Design of Instructional Systems for 
Individualized Learning by Allison McPherson were prepared by the University Office 
of Research in Medical Education for workshop participants. The Kellogg Allied 
Health Education Project co-spdnsored the workshops. Audiocas^^^es of these 
sessions, along w5th copies of the guidebook, are now available in the School's 
Graduate Reading Room for faculty and students. 
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1. Twenty-five of thirty-four faculty teaching clinical courses supported 
a pass /fail/honors option for grading;* four were undecided; five did 
not choose this option. Those replying "no** were concerned about graduate 
student admission, jobs following graduation, and decreased student 
motivation^ Those replying "yes" felt advantages were reduced competition 
among students, decreased anxiety which improved atmosphere for creativity, 
increased instructor role as. a facilitator, and increased focus by 
instructor cm students' strengths and weaknesses rather than ^grades. 

2. The survey of more than 200 students showed that more than 95 percent 
were in favor of pass/fail/honors grading option. Students felt that 
grading for clinical courses was subjective and inconsistent, varied 
from instructor to instructor, tended to be norm rather than criterion- 
referenced, and fostered competition among students. The majority felt 
that making plinical 'a pass/f ail/honors situation would help alleviate 

^ some of the high level of anxiety and frustration among students. 

3. The School's Graduate Student Advisor presented the re'sults of a 1971 
NLN survey of nursing schools which showed that only three out of 67 
graduate schools questioned would not consider an applicant who had a 
large percentage of pass/fail grading transcript. 

As^ a result of all this input, faculty voted May, 1975'^to make clinical 

courses in the junior and senior years credit/no credit (the University system 

feasible to opera tionalire non-grading for these courses-) • The work by some 

faculty to delineate clinical p>erformance criteria in order to implement the 

credit/no credit system of grading is presented in accomplishments for Aim Five 

"clinical Performance Evaluation." Faculty and students were again polled May, 

1976 regarding t'he advantages and disadvantages of this system of grading clinical 

courses and whether or not they wished to continue its implementation. There was 

an overwhelming response in favdr of continuing the cred\t/no credit system of 

• 1 • ' ■ • ' - ■ 

grading for clinical courses. 

Selection of Learning Resources 

In August, 1973, an Office of Audiovisual Media. was established in the School 

' . ■ • ■ \ • 

. of Nursing directed by an educational media specialist. This office sponsored a 

c • . ' ^ 

number of workshops to stimulate and encourage, the use of media in instructional 

, . — • ' 

■'■Reported by M. Dodd, Instructor in the Department of Physiological' Nursing. 
(Questionnaire data from 33 of the 41 faculty teaching clinical courses and 
approximately 400 students are still being analyzed.) 



o 
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modes. Winter, 1974 workshops were conducted on computaiT Assisted instruction 
with demonstrations of how to use the new terminal located ;\.n the Health Sciences 
Library, During Summer quarter, L974 sessions were conducted on videotape planning 
and production. In Autumn, 1974, other learning resource offices within the 

health sciences and the university presented procedures for obtaining their 

\' 

assistance. ' ' ' 

' \ . ' 

The media specialist and the project grant^ Director or Asi^istant Director^ 
met with each group of instructors assigned to teach the revisel^ courses. Assistanc6 
was offered in selecting and producing educational media. A laiige number of ^ 
instructional packages were previewed by faculty to insure that the best resources 
were incor^porated . Service and costs related to preview of these\ materials were 
provided- by the project grant office. A major focus was placed oA obtaining 
learning resources that would improve the instructional program and incorporate 
new skills and knowledges, such as physical assessment skills. Project grant 
funds also supported the purchase of commercially produced software (see Appendix I) 
Blank video tapes, audio cassettes, transparency materials, and J.antiern .slide 
materials continued to be made avilab]^ to faculty for in-house productxon. 

At a March, 1975 Sophomore year faculty workshop, instructors teaching the 
new nursing courses recommended that a minimum of four copies be madel available 
of all educational media required for individual student check-out. Student 
evaluation of the revised courses corroborated this need. Twenty-six of fifty-two 
students responding to an evaluation of Nursing Process I and II indicated they 
had difficulty obtaining audiovisuals or reading materials when workingjon the 
modules. Assistance was requested from the project grant office to duplicate the ^ 
needed copies of media. The grant. off ice provided services for an. initial inventory 
contacted the necessary distributing companies, provided funds for- royalty fees 
where required, and supplied the materials necessary for duplication. Th^ Office 
of Audiovisual. Media assembled the materials, provided technician servicesL and 
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coordinated the duplication of materials. 

Because some other'^ faculty were adopting the learning modular approach for 
the revised courses, it was decided, June, 1975, to request duplication rights 
for media prior to purchase (see Appendix I for a sample of inquiry letter sent to 
distributing companies) . For the items' for which duplication permission was 
requested, no fee was charged for 62 percent of the materials, only a ten percent 
royalty fee for 14 percent of the items, and a fifteen percent fee with* rights to 
be negotiated on a yearly basis for 2 percent of the materials (see Appendix I). 
For twency-one percent of the media, the companies could not grant duplication 
permission but did offer reduced rates on multiple-copy purchases. Only one 
company could offer neither duplication permission nor a reduced rate on multiple- 
copy purchases. The project grant evolved a standard autl^^orizatioh form which* ^ * 
was found acceptable for those companies granting duplication permission (see 
Appendix I) . 

Requests for teaching demonstration equipment not easily mailable in the,- 
clinical setting or required on campus for instruction of the revised courses 
were also filled by the project grant. Through o;rant ataff efforts, numerous, 
items were donated by aupply companies , in the areas of respiratory, gastrointestinal, 
and venipuncture equipment."^ A list of all learning resources purchased by the 
project grant at faculty request for the revised courses is found in Appendix I. 

Faculty In-service for Teaching Physical Assessmen t , ' 

'T\ie project grant office sponsored a three-day worlcshop session, requested 
'by Pediatric faculty, on physical assessment September, 1975. The emphasis was 
on special problems of different age groups. and assessment of the respiratory. 
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"^The teaching demonstration equipment is now available ifi the School's Equipment 
Room, T631, and educational rjedia is available through the Nursing Media Office. 

■ , " '-63 ' ^ ' - 
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cardiac, orthopedic, and neurological systems as well as examination of the ear. 
'Examinations of the newborn and the school-aged child were performed. The project 
grant office provid^H reference material and arranged follow-up clinical preceptor- 
ships. Faculty spent time with nurse -practitioners in sick and well child clinics 
during Autumn quarter, 1975. 

• Weekly in-service sessions were held for physiological nursing faculty during 
Winter, 1976. Topics of genelral a^essmeiTt were inspection, palpation,' 

percu3sion and 'auscultation, assessment of neurological function, interpretation 
of respiratory abnormalities, and evaluation of heart sounds. Various clinical 
specialists from the School of Nursing faculty and other clinical facilities 
presented the material. The sessions were videotaped, these tapes we^re made available 
through the Nursing' Media Office and have been used subsequently by both faculty 
and students. - ' . ^ - 

Two other sessions, both covering evaluation of heart squnds, were presented 



to the pediatric and community health nursing faculty Winter, 1976. Faculty 
evaluations of "all workshops were/'extremely favorable and indicated that the content 
was helpful in teaching the new courses. 

Curriculum Coordination and Evaluation Efforts 

In February, 1975, the Program Council passed a motion- supporting the scheduling 
of curriculum coordination and evaluation meetings for all faculty teaching in 
the revised curriculum,, !5he project grant of f ice assisted ; the coordinator of 

. Narsing Protess I and II to organize two workshops for the instructors who were - 
teaching Sophomore nursing courses Winter and Spring, 1975. Junior and Senior 
year faculty who were planning subsequent nursing courses also attended the 
workshops. In March, 1975 instructors reviewed the implementation of the three 

, new courses, Nursfng Process I , Communication in Helping Relationships, and , 
Human. Growth and Development I. Copies of the course materiaijS were distributed • 
by the grant office to appropriate faculty. The project grant office was also 



asked. to establish a Resource Library of all new course materials as they were 
evolved by faculty, and of required and riecommended texts for prerequisite and 
nursing courses.^ Recommendations were made concerning rescheduling of laboratory 
hours for the communication course, sequencing of Human Growth and Development I 
content, and that a minimum number of two print and four non-print materials be 
available for the eighty students enrolled in the Nursing Process modular, learning 
system each quarter. ^ * . 

In June,: 1975, the instructors reviewed the new courses: Nursing -Process II, 
Human Growth and Development II, Psychosocial Care in Adaptive and Maladaptive 
Behavior I, and Statistics. The emphasis of this workshop was the strengths and 
weaknesses of these courses, the concerns that were raised by- students, and the 
learning problems, encountered. It was recommended that the courses as presently \ 
scheduled for three to four days /week be spread over a five-day period to alleviate 
students-' stii^ulus overload. The progress 'made by the Revision Office related \^ 
to the duplication of educational media for' Nursing Process was discussed. 

The Baccalaureate Curriculum Revision Office assisted Program Council to 
organize two workshops, September, 1975 and December, 1975, for the instructors 
who were^ teaching junior level courses, purpose of the September workshop . 

was to share plans for courses that would be taught in the academic year 1975-76, 
and to discuss plans for coordinating teaching ef forts . '/Emphasis was placed on 
identifying areas of overlap as well as .gaps. A sec6nd workshop for faculty teaching 
Jtinior year courses was held at the end of the Autumn quarter to share experiences 
in implementing the new Junior year cour^^s and to plan for •the^revised courses 
Winter quarter. ' A major concern was again the outcomes of learning in relation 
to the objectives, reinforcement of previous learning, problems encountered in 
sequencing -content , student response to learning activities, and adequacy of 
clinical experience. 



these feelings, but also as a res 



Faculty atid students expressed considerable frustration with the time sequencing 
of the Operation Room experience (N322) . A recommendation wa^ made that the-^OR > 
be offered with the adult medica^surgical nursing experienc^e. Faculty also 

expressed the desire that the pediatric nursing content be moved to the end of -^ihe 

\ ^ ■ u ' . 

j^unlor year. There was some dissatisfaction stated about combining the care ot 

i\l adults and ch'^ldren in the s^be course' (N321, N232, and N325) . Because of 

ult of budgetary restrictions and suggestions 

of -administration, it was recoramejnded January, 1^76 that Care of Til Adults .and 

Children be separated into distinct courses as follows: 1) N321, K322, N323,, 

and N324' become the responsibility of the Physiological Department, including the 

OR experience, and 2) N325 and N3^?.6 become the responsibility of the Maternal and 

Child Nursing Bepartmenf. In addition it Was recoimneiided that there be a* ^ 

redistribiition of credits among, tke N297, N300 and/N321,' N323 courses (the former . 

two courses each reduced one credit; the* latter, each gaining one credit). Facility 

» ■ . I " . / ■ • ^ 

p • • . ■ ' ■ ^ . / c ' 

approved these changes March, 1976* . * ' 

Also in December, 1975, a workshop .b'^ought together the faculty teaching 
Sophomore year courses. The purpcjse of this coordination and evaluation meeting was 
for faculty who tkr^ Sophomore ye.ar nursing courses to report: 1) any changes 
that had been made in the Sophomore year coAirses since these courses had last been 
taught (six-month gap), aiid 2) any cThanges 'that were anticipated for the following 
quarter. Some Junior' year faculty also provided feedback concernii^ the performance 
•of the previous S.ophomore class. — - 

' ^ A quesftionnaire 'was sent to faculty who had attended the Juniot workshop 
sponsored by Program Council aijd the Sophomore year workshop organized by the . 
.Nursing Process coordinator to evaluate the workshops. The majority of those polled 
indicated that they would like to have the workshops continued every quarter 
during 1976. In response to a question relating to changes that the faculty 
would like to see in the workshop format, the suggestions were tj^t.^^hey^ would like- 
to *have Administrative representatives attend, have mbr^Vstudent input, and' more 



structiire to the meetings . Most of the responses indicated that these faculty 
members felt they had /greater knowledge of what was going on in the curriculum , 
in terms of ihtegrated,. material. Almpst all of these faculty ^-members wanted the 
workshops to be continued on an on-going basis. 
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Summary of Contributions of Project Grant . ^ . / . 

I^eq^rogram Council assumed^the responsibility of implementing, the revised 
curriculum NoA^mBl5tv^97 3, from the Undergraduate Curriculum. Study Committee, a / 
summary of the committee's work was preserlted by the project gr^ant Director. . This . 
included. discussing plans^for the evaluation of "the curricular change developed 
by the project grant. Th,e grant Director or Assistant Director continued to attend 
Program Counca meetings- throughout 1976 to provide the . input atid assistance needed/ 

In addition to project grant activities already described, staff se^lyi'ces 
were provided in planning meetings and preparing minutes -Qf "burriculum cirofdination 
workshops. Copies of the' "Yellow .Book" of course outlines were made available 
.^to, new faculty.''" Revisions of course .outlines were distributed to all -faculty 
September, 1975. Secretarial suppprt was given the. Coramittee on Educational 
Effectiveness, chaired by ^h'e project grant Director 1973-1975. Reference lists 
were distributed in the areas of "Learning Principles," "Evaluation," "Challenge 
Exams," "Mediated Instruction," and "Physical Asses^sment ." Books on curriculum, _ 
inst\ruction, and evaluation were made available for check-out.- ^ ^ 



" \hk mimeo , Stencils were transferred to the Program Council Chairman April, 1976. 

^The project grant books are now available for check-out through' the Graduate 
Reading Room. < ■ , 



■ Program advisement of students in the present and revised unde^ftaduate 
curriculum was continued iy the project grant Advisor /Research *Ass is tant . For 
the years 1973-1975, the Advisor was an active member of the School's Minority ' 
Affairs Committee. This .Committee ^ealt Witfioconcerns raised by e,thnic minority 
students about the curriculum and provided the support system needed to succeed 
in .the nursing program- During the §ifth year of the grant, this half-time ^position 
was allocated solely for student advising . . " - 

a ■ ■ ■ 

The Director of the School's Office of Audiovisual Media resigned August, 
1974',. leaving, this position vacant until Ap-ril, 1975. -The project grant office 
assumed the responsibilities related to faculty .preview and purchase of educational 
media for 'the revised courses during the interim ^leriod; -and subsequently assisted 
the new director with these tdsks. An "Instructional Media Evaluation Form" . 
was evolved (see Appendix I). , Staff "services were^ provided in . the. selection and 
evaluation of neV media as' they related to cotitent~^iir-lAe^ revised courses. Grant 
^funds totaling $26, .000 supported the learning .^resources requested by faculty 
for implementation (see Appendix I). , ^ 

Throughout the yeata of implementation, the Ditfector or •Assi<&tant Director * . 
attended course development meetings. Consultation was provided oh the continuity, 
s^equenc'iiig anc^^ integration of content jtfiat cut across "£he, five departments of "the 
School of Nursing. This function was Iseen^as: crucial to actual^ implementation in ^ 
light of 'the following reasons: 1) th!^ large faculty turnover that necessitat^^ 
forijial and informal orientation-of new faculty resporfsible fof t;^eaching the f 

' s * " \ ' 

revised courses; 2) the transitional period of an acting Dean for 1974-1975 and - 

■' ' . > , ' 

the .appointment of ^ new'^an as of July, 1975?! 3) little or no release time 

glven^ .to faculty to prepare i&aterials for the* revised. courses; and 4)^the practical 

necessity of assisting in the review. and dissemiWion o£ instructional materials. 

. • ^ • /■ 

' Efforts undertaken to transfer .the functions 'of the 'project grant to ^the Schdol are 
described under ''Plans for the Continuation of ' the Project." <> ^ ^ 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS RELATED TO AIM FIVE FROM THIip THROUGH FIFTH 'PROJECT YEAR, 1976: 

\ 

EVALUATE THE CURRICULAR PLAN 



The specific objectives for this aim were: 

. ^ 

5.1 Delineate the contribution to meeting health service needs. 

5.2 Identify the impact of this approach on nursing in meeting* ^lealth \ 
needs • . > 

5.3 Analyze the predictive value of this curricular approach. 

5.4 Determine if thfe new curriculum has* generated curificular innovations. 

5.5 Evaluate this curricular approach. 

These '09jectives were restructured in the third project year as the major 
^valuation system based on a model was developed and initiated by grant personnel. 
Seven specific evaluatlou goals then gul,ded staff efforts to evaluate the curricular" 
plan. This section reports the implementation of the proposed evaluation methods' 
and data sources from the third through the fifth year of funding and the results \ 
achieved af the termination of the project grant. FacTtors which modified the 

' / . ■ • 

accomplishments possible are delineated. On-going evaluation efforts are described 
under "Plans for Continuation of the JRroject." 

Evaluation of the Curricular Materials 

Evaluation Objective One — Evaluate whether or not the curricular materials reflect f 
the desired direction of change. « 

All of the materials for the revised curriculum were sent to the Board of Review 
for Laccalaureate and Higher Degree Programs for the National League of Nursing. 
Also included was an analysis by the project Director of the way the curriculum 
reflected the philosophy and purposes of ,the school ^.and implemented the objectives 
of the program (see Appendia^ J). Applying the Criteria of Accreditation of 
Baccalaureate and Higher Degree Programs, the Board made no suggestions for changes 
in the revised curriculum. This review was felt to meet Evaluation Objective One, 
since the Board of Review" itself was a panel of nursing experts on curriculum 
construction. 



Q ' - See proposed methods and data soi^^rc^s described under Accomplishments for 

£p^(^ Aim Three: *t)elineation of an Evaluation System." 
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Evaluation of Achievement: . • 

~ — < . J — 

Evaluation Objective Tv|o - Evaluate whether or not the performance of students 
of the revised curriculum was significantly superior to tVat of students of 6he 
old csurriculum on oupide criterion tests of abilities ' (outside of each program), 
and Evaluation Objective Three - Deter*ine whether or not the students of/ the old 
and revised cur.rlcula Were meeting the objectives of each curriculum. / ^ 



TA^^-Ig}?iewed and/or ^idministered . During the last three project year/, efforts 
were continued to revie^ new achievement test$ which could be used for/testlTig 
students' achievement in the existing and rev/ised curricula. The tes/s were 
circulated to faculty members engaged directly in teaching the cours^ materials 
related to these examinations. Test summaries were prepared by^ the /project grant 
staff and distributed to all faculty.^ The ,iests that were reviewe<^^nd a synopsis 
of the faculty's evaluation during 1973-19^5 are listed in.Appendii K. Some ^ 
examinations were evalJated more than onJ -against specific criteiia for their 



acceptance in-' measuring 
for Nursing Achievement 



students' achieveiient. During 1975-76 th'e National League 
Tests were reviewed against the criteria/for granting 
validation credit for the entering graduate registered nurse fro'm a diploma program 
(see Appendix K) . The ptate Board Examinkt ion Test results for/ the classes \ ' 
graduating 1972, 1973, ^nd 1974 and the NAtional League for Nuising Achievement 
Tests scores for the classes of 1972, 1973\ 1974, and 1975 ar^ presented in 
Tables 11 anS. 12. 



GUnic^I. performance evaluation. Efforts to Resign new tooli to measure clinical 
perforLfice of graduating seniors in the existing program wek iniJilated October, 
1973 with the addition ofj the Evaluator to the project grant. The Director, ; 
Assistant Director, and the Evaluator discussed Lrected references from three 



computer searches of the riursing, medical,^ and ed^tional /literature on Measuring 



TABLE 11 

STATE 1S0ARD EXAMINATION MEAN RAW SCORES FOR STUDENTS GRADUATING 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF NURSING. 1972-197^1 



\ 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Hi'AN STD DEV 


N-105 
MEAN STD DEV 


N=108 
MEiMv STO DEV . 




581.86 71. 2A 


573s52 73.37 


570.51 6b. 83 




583,8^4 65.59 " 


589.25 70.03 


585.50 73.39 




. 554,51 65.02 


569.89 63.21 


544.88 a)6.60 


NUHSIN'i; 


583.36 68.45 


576.05 6?. 18 


565.56 90.43 




566.20 82.73 


573.16 72.8V 


56''4.04 69.06 



' ' 

/ 

TABLE 12 

NLN ACHIEVEMENT TEST MEAN RAW SCORES FOR GENERIC STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF NURSING. CLASSES OF 1972-1975 



^ — 


1972 


1973 ■ 


1974 


1975 


\ . 
1 


N*100 
MEAN STD DEV 


MEAN STD DEV 


N«160 
. >tEAN STD DEV 


N-184 . 
MEAN .SiD DEV 


1 ' . ' ;. •r.o v<}hnns i ve Tes t in 

I Tro^Tanis cxily (Forni 964), 
j 150 items. 


«b.HJ . 13. U3 


88.4b X4.46 


90.60 13,03 


89,0.'i 15,5% 


j. f A. ir vtJi and develop- 
'] rent, iucluJing the 

n.^rnal changes of preg- 
■- — -rtttnr-y 52- Items. 


31,89 ^,05 


31,80 5.65 


32,83 5,43 


32.28 . 6.07 


Comiltirmfj in J < .irk> of tht* 
nlrk chili - 6L iten^s 


30.46 6.72 


31.74 8.35 


32,60 .8,28 


31,43 .7.32 


C, All other items* - 37 
1 items. 


24,91 6,19 


24,88 4.08 


25.26 3.81 


26.01 4.10 


■ ^ ■ 

II, Basic Course-End Test in 
Medl-al-Surj^J-cal Nursing 
(Form 862; » 1962, 126 items. 


86.80 ,8.20 


89,03 8.06 


91,43 8,86 


94:60 8.45 


A. Medli'eil Nursing - 47 
1 t ens . 


32,05 4.09 


32.84 3.85 


33.52 4.12 


35.41 4.87 


■ Sart',ic.il Nursing - 39 
items. 


• 2/. 11 3.-12 


27.33 2.96 


28.67 3.30 


29.74 4.24 


C, >fiiil oil Surgical 
N'lrsing - ^0 Itens. 


27.85 3.53, 


28.83 3.59 


29.20 3.70 


29.80 3.68 



*e.^5,,.ali obstetric aspects other than the physiological changes of pregnancy j ^scientific and medical aspects 
not peculiar to pediatrics; interpersonal aspects not unique- to maternal-chlld^tiurslng. 
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Nursing Performance and Criterion-Referenced Tests (approximately 3Q0 citations 
for each)*''' On the. basis of this review, decisions were made about performance 
evaluation and instrument development. The methodology adopted by grant personnel 

for the development of criterion-referenced instruments was approved by the 

\ • _ * ' 

I 

Advisory Committee February, 1974 (see Table 13). 

All senior faculty teaching in the clinical area were polled regarding the 

most frequent client contacts of their students. From this poll, a client population 

2 

was selected and two trial instruments developed. The performance evaluation 

I ■ ■ ■ ' 

items were pilot tested with a small group of senior students Spring, 1974 and 

■ ■ ■ 1 

Spring, 1975. ' A third criterion-referenced instrument vias developed by a master's 

J 3 ■ 

student who worked with the former Director as her thesis chairman. The Evaluator 

■* ■ . * ^ ■ ■ * ■ . 

who joined the project grant staff February through May, 1975 did not evolve any 
additional performance items or pilot test already-developed evaluation 'items. 

Work in this area during the fifth year focussed on assisting some faculty 
to delineate clinical* performance criteria in order to 4.mplement the Credit /No 
Credit system of grading adopted for all nursing practice courses Autumn, 1975. 
A sample of the criteria against which to evaluate students' performance, for ^e 
pediatric component of N322, is included in 4ppendix L. 

Evaluation of Time and Cost Effectiveness 

Evaluation Objective Four - Evaluate the time and cost effectiveness of each 
curriculum. - 

Some steps were taken=to address the measurement of this Evaluation Objective. 



For an analysis of the clinical performance evaluation literature see U. 
Krumme, "The CSse for Criterion-Referenced Measurement," Nursing Outlook , 23: 
764-770, December, 1975, 

2 • 

U, Krumme, "Assessment Algorithms and Nursing Management of Range of Motion 

and Positioning Needs of Stroke Patients," and C^ Smith and L. Olson, "Coiranunication 
Evaluation: Tools for Student Assessment" (unpublished instruments, May^ 1974). 

3 ■ 

P. O'Hearn, "The Development of a Criterion-Referenced Tool for Evaluation of 
SeniOT Nursing Student Care of Patients with Fluid Balance Disturbances" (unpublished 
master's thesis, Schoor of Nursing, University of Washington, 1975) . 
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TABLE 13 



THE METHODOLOGY ADOPTED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A RESEARCH 
INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATING SENIOR CLINICAL NURSING PERFORMANCE 



CRITERION-REFERENCED 

MEASUREMENT 
FRAMEWORK ACCEPTED 

1, Norm-Referenced. 

Clinical Tools 

Identified , 
2, Other Measurement 

Modes Evaluated 
3, Performance Against 

Absolute Stani^ard? 

Adopted 



BEHAVIORAL 
CONGRUENCE 
WITH TERMINAL 
OBJECTIVES 



NURSING PROCESS 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 
SELECTED (I-VII) 

1, Analysis Of Critical 
Behaviors Expressed In 
Observable, Measurable 

. Terms 

2, Areas To Be Incorporated 

A, Assessment 

B, Planning 

C, Implementation 

D, Evaluation 

3, Teaching Viewed As A 
Component Of NursIng 
Process 



QUANTITATIVE 
DATA ANALYSIS 



FEED-BACK 

QUALITATIVE 
DATA ANALYSIS 



ASSESSMENT ALGORITHMS AND 
CRITICAL NURSING MANAGEMENT 
PARAMETERS DELINEATED FOR 
CLIENT POPULATION 

1, Review Of Literatjjre 
2, Sampling Of Patient Care 

Across Clinical Settings 
3, Client Preassessment 

Directions Developed 
^.Student Observation Ttems 

Constructed 
5, Student Interview 

Questions Incorporated 
5, Teeing For Suitability Of 

Data Collection Procedures 
7, Revision Of Tool 



PANEL OF EXPERTS 

TO JUDGE 
CONTENT VALIDITY 

1. Rationale For 
Item Selection 

2, Criteria For 
Judging 

3, Incorporation 
Of Advice , 

^.Refinement Of 
Tool 



PILOT TESTING 
FOR RELIABILITY 

1, Inter-rater 
Agreement 

2, Performance 
Over Time 

3, Differentiation 
Betweek Levels 



RESEARCH 
INSTRUMENT 



Developed by U. Krumme 2/11/7^ 
And Revised 5/W7^I 
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The University of Washington in 1973 initiated a quarterly Faculty Activity 

Analysis a system of gathering data concerning the ways which faculty spend 

• , - * 

their time. These reports providife the data for some cost accounting by the 

University and serve as a guide for School of Nursing administration to allocate 

faculty resources. The cost effectiveness of implementing the revised curriculum 

was addressed by the Dean at an All-School Faculty meeting, January^ 1976: 

It [revised corriculum] was developed at a time when resources appeared to 
be fairly unlimited; when faculty could decide what was the best way to 
expose students to theory" and planned clinical learning experiences, and 
based on that, ask and receive the needed resources to meet the course 
objectives. Uhereas this is the dreamed of goal for every educator, reality 
is such that we can no longer even attempt to base our allocations on what 
we believe we need. Instead, we must implement our curricula as effectively 
and efficiently as possible . . ; major principles that we must follow: 

1. Our School is departmentalized. Eyej'y course must be the responsibility 
df a specific department. This does not mean that faculty should riot • 
plan carefully with others, from other departments or other schools on 
campus, for enrichment of content. It does mean that we must have a 
guarantee that each course has continuity of faculty and leadership, and 
that resource allocation is planned in advance. 

2. Different teaching strategies irust be implemented to allow for greater 
numbers of students to be taught without decreasing effectiveness. 

3. Some theory courses do not have to be taught every quarter. Rather 
these courses can be taugljt every other quarter to an entire class of 
students admitted at the same time. 

■^ ' 

An interactive computer terminal was installed in the' Undergraduate Office 
Summer, 1975. It is initially being used for storing admissions data, but has 
the capability for further expansion to include more student record data. The ■ 
data gathered is in a format compatible with that gathered by the project grant. 

Results of Student Ev^aluation . 
Evaluation Objective FjuVe — Evaluate how the faculty and students V needs , 
characteristics, abilities, and the environmental press related to achievement 
and the program goals. - 
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Student records . As was discussed under accomplishments for Aim Three, data 
gathering from student records was begun in Suinmer, 1972 by the Institute for 
Educational Research and continued from Autumn, 1972 by the project grant Research 
Assistant /Advisor . To determine the reliability of work done by the lER a random 
sample of 50 records was recod<jed. An acceptable error rate of., five percent was 
set and an analysis was made of the type of errors. The following problems wei^e 
Identified: the. raw scores of Washington Pre-^college Entrance examinations were 
being gathered, not the predicted grades; when th§ data were being transferred to 
magnetic tape the data recorded on the center of the mark-sense sheets were not 

picked up and resulted in much information being lost; in a number of other 

\ ■ * \ ■ ■ 

spots it appeared that directions to the coders needed to be clarified. On the 

whole, the error rate was low. During the project years four and five, efforts 

to gather- information from student records continued. Data on over 500 students 

-were collected. 

The project grant staff had utilized the servicer^ of the Educational Assessment' 

ti ■ 

Center (formerly lER) to analyze the data.- Due to a varjing workload at EAC, 
delays were encountered in getting the data analyzed. It was decidd& a Research 
Analyst on the project grant staff would facilitate the work. The Research 
Analyst was to assume responsibility for reviewing' the form being used for data 
gatheijing, to correct any, problems with the data already collected, and to assist 
in getting the data analyzed and the results written up. 

the Research Analyst found several ^problems and errors in- the data including 
the fact that several important variables, such as withdrawal from nursing and 
previous nursing education, were not being recptded. Also, students who had 
begun in nursing but who withdrew before data collection was instituted (before 
Spring, 1972) uere not included in the population. To resolve these problems 
it was necessary fo return to all student records to gather jthe missing data 



and to collect all the information for students who had withdrawn before Spring, 
1972. In order to facilitate the student record data collection process by 
eliminating the coding onto mark^sense forms and to gather the^.data which had 
been originally omitted, the- Res.earch Analyst revised the data collection form. 
This foirm was superior to the old in that it allowed for data to be gathered in 
the order they were found in the records; it incorporated the missing variables 
and data, were gathered and coded in one step. Key punching could also be donfe 
directly from the form (see Appendix M) • ^ 

To make the data easier with which to work and to facilitate future i-dentifi- 
cation all data collected previously were renumbered and reformatted to be compatible 

4 

with the new data collectior* form. These data were recorded both on data cards 

c ■ ■ 

and magnetic tape. The data collection efforts, the problems encountered and 
the final status of all data by Summer, 1975 are summarized in Appendix N. 

When the former project Director's termination was announced "(to occuij. ' 
August, 1975), it was determined that due to time constraints there was no possible* 
way to complete the gathering of the Student Record Evaluation data as initially 
planned. Therefore, it was decided to complete the data for a 20 percent random 
sample of students for those years in which there was a reasonable amount of 
psychological test data available. The collection of . the Student Record Data 
for a sample frdm the Basic 73, 74, and 75 students was completed in August, 1975* 
The sample was generated by using a random niimber generating 'computer program. 

Due to the fact that this sainple contained only graduates of the old , 
curriculiim, the project grant Advisory Committee recommended in January, 1976 
that data from a 20 percent samplti from the class of 1977 also be collected and 
analyzed. This was accomplished with the assistance of a pre-doctoral research 
associate. Summary statistics are given in Appendix 0 for the Student Record 
Data' of the classes of 1973, * 1974, 1975, and 1977. An entering profile of the 
class of 1978, disttibuted by the project grant Advisor is also included. A . 
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review of the literature was prepared pertaining to descriptions of nursing 
students and Is found In Appendix P. ^ 

Psychological and student characteristics test data .. Psychological testing of ^ 
the students began with the sophomores Fall/ 1972. As was discussed earlier, 
they were asked to volunteer to take the Myers-Brlggs Type Indicator (MBTI) , 
the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) , the Activities Index .(AI) , the College 
Characteristics Index (CCI)t and the Student Characteristics Questionnaire (SC). 
The testing procedure and consent form for the psychological testing were approved 
by the Human Subjects Review Committee each year. Table 14 presents the number 
of students tested during the project years 1972 through 1975. 

TABLE 14 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN TESTING 1972-1975 

. . Total Number 





MBTI 


POI 


AI 


CCI 


SC 


Possible 


Sophomores, Fall, 1972 
(class, of 1975) 


220 


r 

123 


226 


110 


211 


259 


Seniors, Spring, 1973 
(dlass of 1973) 


. 115 


82 


101 


58 


112 


151 


Sophomores, Fall, 1973 
(class of 1976) 


136 


a 

13A 


133 


129 


138 


2A5 


Seniors, Spring 197A 
(class of 197A) 


5A 




A3 


2A 




. 181 


Sophomores 

(class of 1977) 


16 


16 






lA 


Apprbx. 80 


Seniors, retested Spr. 
(class of 1975) 


•75 

11 


10 


■ ' 9 


8 


12 


Approx. 2A0 



♦ *• 

As can be seen from Table 14 there was a varying response from students 
in their willingness to participate, consequently there was a reduction in the 
sample size. Because the consent forms and guidelines for the protection of 

^ - . 77 ■. 



human subjects allowed participation on a voluntary basis only, extensive efforts 
were made to inform students of the importance of the testing, Grant staff had 

obtained permission to test students In Fall, 1972 during two hours of scheduled 

■ • Ok ■* • 

class time. Response to this opportunity was high, approximately 84 percent. 

• ■ *, • 

A second block of two hours was scheduled for completion of the battery during 
the students' free time. The response to the second testing was approximately 
one-half of the student sample. Similar reisults were obtained with senior student 
testing Spring, 1973. . Project staff efforts to negotiate wilfh faculty ' the. re- 
scheduling of additional class time for testing the students who did rtot complete 
all^the tests were unsuccessful. In .Spring, 1974 addijtional efforts were made 
to increase seniar student participation by securing permission from testing 
companies for the test packets to^ be taken home. Student feedbacijc had indicated ' 
in the past that students felt participation would be increased -drf they could- 
take the tests at their leisure. As can be seen from the rate of participation, 
?his did not increase the percentage of student participation. In Winter, 1975 
an effort was made to reduce the size of the test battery administered^by a 

correlational analysis of the psychological test data from previous classes. 

t 

The Activities and College Characteristics Indexes were subsequently dropped. 
This reduced the time from four hours to two. hours. In addition, several testing 
times were si^heduled. Coffee and cookies were served and" students were given 
the opportunity to review their test results. In spite of ;ti|jiese efforts the - 
niimber of stud*ents who were willing to be tested was very small. Because of this 
low level of participation, the decision- was made to discontinue psychological 
testing as of iSpring, 1975 and to writ?e-up the results gathered in the Summer 
of 1975. 

Some, problems were encountered with psycholog-ical test data analysis. Sc(^in,g 

companies made errors, the time involved to have the scoring done was often from 

'i 

three to six months and after the test scores were returned, transforma^pns 
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needed to be done to permit the analyses desired. Some duplicate .scoring by one 

company was necessary in order to correctly identify the data. The psychological 

test and student characteristics qu^tionnaire results are presented in Appendix Q. 

As of September, 1975, hypotheses had been generated for the POX data (see 

I 

Appendix R) , These hypotheses, looked at the relationship which existed between 
sophomores and seniors in the University df Washington population as well, as 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ 1 • ■ •. . 

relatione-hips between University of Washington data and the data from other 
piiblished studies. The analyises of these hypotheses were completed with vihe ' 
exception of those relating t6 one published, study where the author had to forward 
the data. The POX results are presented graphically in Appendix R. . 
.In relation to the remaining psychological test results, tentative hypotheses, 
which will need further refinement, were generated by the former project Director 

for the* Myers-Sriggs Type Indicator and Stern's Environmental Indices ( AX and CCX) 

(see Appendix R) . No data analyses were .done to test these hypotheses, 

Res uLts of faculty, Evaluation 

Evaluation Obiective Five — Evaiua*te how the facultsv and students' needs, ^ 

'"^o* ' .t>. 

- ' 

characteristics, abilities, and the environmental press related to achievement 

and the program goals, and Evaluation Objective Seven — Evaluate the cupricular 

process used to bring about the curriculum revision. 

1* . ' ■ - ' ' ' . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

■ ' " ■ . ' ' *J . 

Summary of Faculjiy Characteristics Questionnaire and psychological tests > Forty-six 

out of one hundred thirty-one faculty completed the forms Spi^lng^ -1973. Information 

obtained on the 15-item Faculty Characteristici Questionnaire included age, 

program of graduation, years, of teaching, and teaching experience at the University 

of Washington. Each questionnaire was coded so that characteristics and perceptions 

^ ■ . • 

of faculty members could be matched. The data from this questionnaire is presented 
in Table 15. I'he Steirn^s Environmental indices,,, AX and CCI, data were scored 

-—■ ■ ■ . ■ J ^ . _ 

but no further analyses were completed. ' * 
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TABLE 15 " 

RESIJI.TS OF FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE, 1973 

^ '. . ./ . : . , 



Respondents* 



. VARIABLES • ^ ' 


N 


% 








Age: • / ' / 

Under 25 years • 
25t3A years ^ 

35-44 years ; . - 

45-54 yBars- 
55--64 years 




1 

20 

8 
15 

1 

\ 


■ 2 
44 
18 
35 
2 


■■ 

Program of Gra.duation»: ^ ' ' 
3 year RN program, followed by 

..--^;^--r'"'ar^accalaureate degree 

Basic baccalaureate program 


21 
22 


46 
48 


University of Washington BA: 

No ,^ 
Yes 

• y 


J 


29 
17 


63 
37 


University of Washington IIA: 
No - 

Yes . 


r 


22 

'.24 


48 

52 p 


Wears of teaching experience at* ' ■ 
\ the University of\ Washington: 
. 0 to 11 months' • \ / 
1 to 4 years and 11 iiofnths 

\ S t'"^ ^ years and 11 ir^^iiths ^ 

\ 10 to 14 years and lliTmonths . f . 

,115 years and over /\ < - » i 

V' ' • / \ ^ 


.11 

12 
3 
5 


24 
31 
27 
7 
11 


\ . • / -X 

Years of teaching exp^^rience in 
any school: / 
0' to 11^ months / 
l\to 4 years and ]il months 
5 to 9 years and' M months 
10 to 14 ye'ars aTii;a 11 months 
15. years and ove^' 

^ / 


. I 

i 


10 
12 
11 
4 
8 


22 
-27 

24 
, 9 
■ 18 


Currehtly teachii^g in: 
Undergraduate (Curriculum 
Graduate Curri|:uium 

Both' , ; 1 ^ 

Neither . / . | 




26 
3 

12 • 
5 ■ 


— 1 

57. 

7 
26 
11 


Department af filiation: . 

Comparative Nuursing Caire Systeirji 
Family and CoraAiunity 
Maternal and Cl^ild . ' 
Physiological I . , ' 
> Psychosocial \ 


3 

i 


8 
8 
5 
18 
6 


18 
18 
11 
40 
13 



*Forty-six*out of one hundred thirty-bne iEaculty 
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Suggnary of Faculty Perception of Currictilmn Revision Questionnaire This survey 

[ . ^ • ' ^ ^ ^ ^- / ^ • /.-.' ' . ' ■ 

was conducted in Spring, 1973. Forty-five faculty out p£ . on^ hundred -thirty -'one 
completed^ the form^ There wer.e '29 items, answeVed on a^/|cale of one. through - 
f ive; "Strpngly Agree" to ^/'Strongly D\^gree" and 24 ^/pen^ended questions on 
faculty's perception of the cui;,ricular revision process The purpose ofVthe * 
, survey was to better understand the curriculum revisioh process undertaken at 
the School ajid to learn how it might be made more efficient. The tfrequ-ency • 
dijStribution in number and percent for each of the-, items included in th'e questiori/ 

tiaire is presented in Appelidix • ' . - 

. ■ I ^ . • . . . ^ ■ ' . 

Course Evaluation - . * \ 

Evaluation Objective Six Evaluate the type of instruction used in each cur'riculufa. 



Stijdents' evaluation of the nursing process modular approacl^ . The projecJi grant 

' ■■' * " ' 

provided an open-ended questionnaire in June, ^1975 asking the first group of* 
sophomore students for their evaluatign of the modular ^appf^mih at the rend of their 



1 



responses. 



seec|nd, q.uarter sequence of Nursijig Process courses. Flfty-^two student 

(f ro^m a 'total of 80) were summarized by the project office, , I 

I There were substantially' more positive comments than negative ojiep (ratio 

"4:1). 'For the" most part the negative comments were iit relation to difficulties 

obtaining the audiovisuals, scheduling testing dnd lab times, and the javailability 

of instructors for assistance. Forty to ^fi¥t^ percent of the student^ rep6;rt»ed ' 

-these Iproblems, but stated that the situations ^improveSi greatly ^the second, quarter 

■ • ■ • * . * • „ ■ 1' ' " ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

with tpe -increased nifmber of audiovisual tapes available for viewing and with- ^ 

i ■ ■ * ■ ■ ' • ■ 

the chinge in testing procedures so. students were testing out with their ow^i 

■ . • i ' ' ■ : . ■• ■ J . 

sectiori instructors., A'few:(five) students- requested that the labs be open in ' ; 
the evening and/or ..'on.v3atuEday for- study. Other problems indicated were different 
1 definitions of ^successful performance by various instructors, *and,too much redundant 
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-material In spm^ modules.' • ' ' 

* * 

, \ Ninety -percent of the students reported that the biggest advantage of the 
modula^r system was/ that It allowed them an opportunity to woi;k independently 
at theix own^pace,v They liked ^ein^ responsible for their own learning, arid felt 
■it "helped them^develQ^. well organized^ disciplined study habits. It should be 
noted here that about ten percent of the students found they had difficulty 
•developing sufficient motivattWi for l^liis independent"^ learning and it was a 
difficult systeu;^ for procrastinators, suggesting th'at the modular system does not « 

<f . • •- »■ ' • * ' . 3 

- ■** ' 1 , ■ " •' • • 

meet all stud^nfs' needs. . , i 

" • • ' ' ■ \ • ■• ■ ^ ' 

- . Almost" ^ very one (98 percent) reported that learning was- f acilitate^' because 

his/her .anxiety was gre^artly reduced due to the fact he/she knew e^iactly what was 

expect ted . to ^ be learned f5r each module. They also felt less anxious, in .the clinic 

■.■ ■■••> ■ ■ .!-■'/■■ 

setting 'because they -had had opportunities to 'practice skills prior to the clinical 

-i • . ■ * ' ■ •• , ■ 

experience. . * - ; ' 

'■ • . ' * ■ . . ^ ' ^ 

^Specific items in the modu-le desx^ which students indicated were extremely 

helpful*! inciucted: clear objectives ^/behavior chfeck lists, the ^learning tracts 

' (which allowed a student to^. fit his/^her learnirj^g needs), excel-lent audiovisual 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ♦ ■ . ' • • 

maLeri^ils,. and . tests appropriate to the material presented. The arrangement^ f 

the mcJdules with*;more be* completed first quarter and fewer* second quarter 

*was seen as" a positive eleWent. The evaluations, in general, carried a positive 

' : . ■ \ ■ ■ . : ' ' 

^nd enth.usiastic tone 'and ■ indicated the modules were a new learning approach 
which th§ students felt contributed to a fruitful educa!tional .experience. 



Modular evalxlation sheets served as a vehicle for helping faculty improve 

. ■ • 1 ■ • ' • , . 

the modules^ Student feedbacl(^ provided invaluable input for making improvements. 
* * • ■ » •'« 

4 tabulation * of N302 Evaluation of Modules, done^Autumn, . 1975, is presented in 
• ■ ■ ■> * \ ' 

•.Appendix T. A^ can Jbe seen from the findings, a majority of students felt that 

the- general organi2>atibn of the imodules .was good, the content level appropriate, 

. • ' ' ■ ' ' ! ■ ' ' ■ 

anU.the guidelines aad learning outcomes^ clear . . There were enough planned learning 
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activities, easy or adequate access to materials, and faculty assistance, was 
usually or always available. Almost a^l students who responded completed all 
minimuTU learning activities designated. 

A pilot project was conducted Winter, 1976 to explore tJhe advantages and 
disadvantages of peer evaluation for practical modular examinations in Nursing 

1 ' ■ \ u * • • 

Process I. Forty students were evaluated by a fellow student and forty stud[ents 

f ' • • ■ ■ • ' ' 

were evaluated by an -instructor on ^ach of twelve modular behavjlox checklists, 

'.1. ■ • ■ , 

Prior to beginning peer evaluation, sCudents who would be observers were given 
guidelines on evaluation methods by their instructor. To determine student/ 
instructor rpl lability each mo^iole was evaluated by tv^o student/ instructor pairs. 
Students in both groups wer« asked to evaluate the two methods of testing at the 
end of the quarter. ♦ ' 

Faculty felt the results of' this project indicated the need for furthe^r 
investigation into the use of peer evaluation. Peer evaluation was found to 
enhance the flexible use of time by both students ^nd instrdfctors. The peer 
evaluation group .utilized a wider variety of testing times than did. the instructor 
evaluation group (i.e., students could test out when the instructor was occupied 
with' other ^ students or classes). Students in both groups saw the feasibility 
of time as an advantage of peer evar nation. Because the instructor was not involved 
in testing, more of her time was available to provide teaching assistance to 
students. Students iri the peer evaluation groups felt they learned about the 
modular skills by evaluating others (i.e. , ^it' was a valuable teaching tool to 
observe and critique another's behavior). Both instructors and students were 
concerned about the quality of evaluation in the peer evaluation group. Some 
students felt their peer would be more critical in testing than the, instructor , 
while others felt the peer would be easier. The reliability data showed that 
instructors and students evaluated behaviors similarly. The range of point ^ 



Q ''^Report submitted by Matcia Gyuis., Instructor, May 1976. 
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' Inference between instructor and student on any given| mddule was from points,, 
in both directions. This was not felt to he a aignificark difference. When 
asked which method of testing they preferred, the students \^n each group preferred 
the method each had used (i.e., students evaluated by instructors liked- that 
method, stude^hts evaluated by peers liked that method)'* Stiidiants in th^ peer . 
evaluation grou^ f el^' they missed out on helpful hintsj given bj( the instructors 
during testing times. Instructors of the students evajluated by\the peer method 

did not report any differences subjectively noted in the quality \of<^ skill performance. 

•1 - • .' ^ .; \ ^ ■ 

in the cliniial setting between this group and previous groups whc^ had been 

evaluated by instructors. ' , . V " 

o , l ' _ \ ■ 

■ ■ . ; \ 

S tudents* evaluation of learning activities . During 'the fifth proje\ct year, the 

grant office assisted faculty in the development distribution, and )^abulation 'of ' \ 

student Evaluation Forms for instructional activities of courses. Autumn Quarter, 

1975, students were asked to rate various learning activities in N300,i N322, 

and.N324 based on a five-poinjt scale of very useful to not useful learning activities. 

For most of the forms, students' were also asked: 1) whether they wouic^ include 

the laotivity in the future; 2) if not, why; 3) the most useful aspect oVf the 

activity; and ^) the least useful aspect of the activity. Questions we:te also 

included pertaining to the building of knowledge gained in previous nursing courses., 

the utilization of knowl^idge in nursing courses taken concurrently , and suggested 

' ' ' ■ ^ . ' I ' ■ ■ ' L •• . 

Changes in the course. The ratings of all the forms were- tabulated by the project 
grant office as well as students* verbatim comments and routed to the instructors' 
who taught the course. Faculty repprted that students seemed to be very constructive 
In their comments on evaluatibn and in the numerous suggestions for course changes. 
Faculty teaching N321 and N4Q5 distributed their own course evaluation fdi 
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This type ot systematic input by students also corroborated curriculum 
changes recommended by faculty. Yoi; example, of twenty-'six students who responded 
to the operating room experience in N322, twenty-two rated this as very useful, 
three as useful in part, and one as a neutral experience. Although students were 
not asked specifically about- the placement of the OR experience, fourteen students 
spontaneously commented that they felt it should not be included with pediatrics 
because each is a different experience with very little interdependence. To 
emphasize this point, twelve of these students reiterated the comment about separating 
the two activities when asked what changes they would like to '^e in this course. 
Some sLc dents also commenced that the operating room experience would be more 
appropriately placed with the medical-surgical clinical course. Faculty teaching 
the junior courses subsequently recommended at a December, 1973 meeting that "the 
operating room experience be taught concurrently with adult medical-surgical ciinical 
courses." This'xhange will be implemented iti the course offerings for Autumn, 1976. 

The student course evali!iation forms were revised and tabulation methods 
simplified for use in courses taught Winter Quarter, 1976. The number of student 
responses to the question "If not, why?^^ following the evaluation item of 
learning activities - "Would. Include In Future - Yes/No" - was limited for those, 
courses using this format. Student responses were increased and very relevant when 
asked "Most Useful Aspect of Activity" and "Suggestions for Change" for evaluating 
the learning activities. This format was co^iyequently used by all faculty who 
evaluated N297, N322, and NSZA Wlnrer, 1976. For a sample of the form administered 
and a tabulation of ^t ems rated by. students, prepared by the Revision Office, see 
Appendix U. The procedures adopted for course evaluation Spring, 1976 and there- 
after are discussed under "Plans for the Continuation of the Project." 

■ f. ■ 

Summary of Contributions of Project Grant ^ • 

A major focus during the last three project grant years was placed-on imple- 

menting the evaluation plan delineated b;^ the pir^ect Director in 1973. A part- 
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time Evaluator joined the grant staff during periods in 1973-1974 and 1975 to 
administer the clinical Evaluation program (see Appendix B) . Some pre-masters' 
studeat research assistant's time was provided with abstracting the performance 
evaluation literature. A part-time Research Analyst was added to assist with 
the psychological afid student characteristics test analysis (see Appendix B). \ 
Twd pre-doctoral research associates provided additional expertise in statistics, 
research design, and computer analysis of test results January, through May, 1975. 

As a result of these' project grant efforts, strategies were evolved for 
implementing clinical evaluation program 1973-1974. Consultation on clinical 
performance evaluation was subsequently o^fered faculty in theii; efforts to 
implement the Credit /No Credit r-^ading system for nursing practice courses. A 
literature review pertaining to trtie psychological and student characteristics ' 
test data was submitted by the former project grant Director in January, 1976. 
Fadings of the student and faculty testing programs were subsequently evolved by 
the present grant Director and Research Analyst. A major focus was placed on 
developing systematic course content evaluation during the final project grant 
year. The efforts undertaken to transfer segments of the evaluation system are 
described under "Plans for the. Continuation of the Project." ^ 



PLANS* FOR THE CONTINUATION OF THE PROJECT . ^ , 

In a meeting with the Dean April, 1976, the project grant Director was 
informed that some curriculum coordination grant functions, sucb as consultation 
to faculty, couid no longer be offered. The support services provided the Program 
Council, such as assisting with arrangements for faculty coordination workshops, 
revising and distributing the "Yellow Book" of new course offerings, preparing 
^end'-of-quarter faculty evaluation reports and test review summaries, and distributing 
reference materials on issues voted upon by faculty, would need' to be assumed by 
that body. The grant activities related to faculty requests for preview, purchase, 
and duplication permission were transferred to the Nursing Media Office.' The 
Dean felt f ui;ids,,were very limited at this time and the School wa^ unable to provide 
additional services in this area. 

tn relation to the course evaluation service provided by the project grant, 
the Dean sta.ted she had met with the Director ""of the Office of Research in Medical 
Education (ORME) . A written communication wa:K"'subsequently received by the 
project grant office frbm ORME offering their assistance with course evaluations 
Spring Quatter. The graitt Research Analyst met with ORME to discuss implementation 
of the offer. The Chairman of Program -Council then met with the Dean to confirm 
School of Nursing*' secretarial support for ORME to conduct evaluation of nurging 
courses. A memorandum confirming the arrangements was subsequently sent to ORME 
from. th6 grant /Research Analyst and the Program Council Chairman. The grant's 
Research itoalyst presented the procedures to be. followed to Program Council 
members May, 1976 and a '^memorandiim was distributed to all faculty stating that 
.anyone who was interested in developing a course evaluation tool, or using the 
' form. developed for N297, N281-302, N322, and N324 should contact the Office of 
Research in Medical Education. Program Council plans to work through an ongoing 
course content evaluation procedure to present to faculty. / 



: ■ .11 

Provisions were made that the data collected by the project grant would be 

available to faculty .and graduate students fi6^ *use in<,their research. To clarify 

the legal implications, the former Director sought counsel from the University's 

Attorney General's office. In response, Assistant Attorney John Pettit replied 

in a memorandum dated June 19, 1975 that "the data may be so transferred, and 

other appropriate researchers may utilize the data, so long as the basic terms of 

the original consent agreement are honored" (see Appendix V). A description of 

the data collected, 'numbering system used,, and the format of the data were preiJared 

by the project grant Research Anal^Ct-r^ — A-memorandum regarding the availability 

of t^e data for research was circulated to the Department Chairmen and the Director 

■ *, » • • ■ 

of the Graduate Program, The psychological test bO,oklets and score sheets are 

now held by the School of Nursing for^use by . other researchers,"^ 




"^The project grant transferred 210 Myers-Briggs Type Indicator booklets and 
362 answer sheets to Trofessor Doris Carnevali, December, 1975, for use In the 
Interdisciplinary Health Team ±n Primary Care Project. The School' of Nursing also 
retains the following: Stern's Environmental Indices — 212 College Characteristics 
Questionnaires , 254 copies of the Organisational Cldjnate Index , 180 copies of the 
Activities Index , and 425 Stern's answer sheets; and 200 copies of the Personal , 
Orientation Inventory with 455 answer sheets. 
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SUMMARf OF FIVE-YEAR PROJECT 

In summary, the project grant provided assistance and resources to allow facul&y 
and students to systematically engage in a major curriculum revision. -The following 
major accomplishments can be cited: 

1. Extensive review of the present and future educational health and nursing 
care needs by eighteen t^sk f6rces and dialogue about these by faculty; 

2. Development of a philosophy of nursing educ<ut ion; 

3. Development of a set of terminal program objectives; 

4. Development of a statement about the graduate of the revised program; 

.0 

5. Developme3;it of a curriculat model; * « 

'6. Development of the courses for the revised curriculum; 

'7. Approval of the revised curriculum by the Uhitrersity Curriculum Boards 
' and State Board of Nursing; 
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Development of an overall evaluation plan; \^ 



9. Imp?-ementation of part of that evaltfation plan by testing students and 
' * faculty ; 

10. Reporting the results and literature* review of student and faculty 
testing; 

^ 11. Implementation of Sophomore' arid Junior year courses and planning for 

Senior year courses; and 

12. Delineation of a curricular pattern fpr the registered nurse student. 

Without the project grant the School would only have been able to slightly 

modify a curriculum which needed major changes* Innovations were activated 

commensurate with the expectations of the community and needs of the students. 

The School of Nursing budgetary restrictions within UniVersity-wide cutbacks in 

the 1971-1973 biennium, and an austere budget for the ensuing biennia would not 

have allowed for all these changes. To paraphrase John Gardner's remarks on 

change from his book No Easy Victories , the project grant "fostered and nourished 

the conditions under which constructive change occurred." Ultimately, it Is the 

consumer who will be the beneficiary^ of the improved health care delivered by 

gl^Q graduates of the revised curriculum. ^80 
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FACULTY WHO SERVED AS GRANT PERSONNEL 



Y^AR ■■ 


NAME AND TITLE 


1 ' ' ~ 

•'1 


APPOINTED 
/ TIME 


/ ' ■ ■ . ' 


— f ~* 



1971-72 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



. *Vivian C. Wolf, Assistant Professqr 
"•"Cecilia M. Smith, Instructor (hired Jan.) 

Vivian ^C. Wolf, Assistant Professor 
*^Cecilia M. Smith, ^Instructor ' ' - 

^Frances E. Briscoe, Associ^ate (hired Sept#), 

*Vivian^C. Wolf, Assistant Professor » ^ 

•■^Cecilia M. Smithy Instructor' 
^Frances E. Briscoe, Associate , 
^Ursel S.'j, Krumme, Regearch Associate (hired Oct:.) 

*Vivian C. Wolf , Associate Professor 
■^Cecilia M. Smith, Instructor (June-Aug.) 
^Ursel S.'Krumme, Research Associate (June-Oct.) J 
^ (Nov.--May) 

''^Frances E.^- Briscoe, Associate ^ 
^Gladys Ancrum, Research Associate (hired Feb.) 
•^Maxine S. Leckie, Research Associate (hired Nov.) 



Summer V75 
1975-76 



Vivian C. Wolf , Associate Professor, special assignment 

*Ursel S, Krumme, Research Associate 
■^Gaylene M. Altman, Researcit^ Associate (Aug. -Dec.) 
. (Jan .-May) 

^^Prances E. Briscoe, Associate (June-Aug •) ^ ' 
"Carolyn j. Kellogg, Lecturer (Sept , -May) 
•^Maxine S. Leckie, Researcli Associate (June-May) 
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time 
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time 
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time 
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time 


Full 
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Part time / 
Part time */ 
Part ^pne / 



Project Titles ; . , ^ 
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*Jlesearch Assistant/Advisor r 

^Evraluator 

Research Analyst 
»Advi^or . |i. : 
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v!\-'iv ^A'ashnigton Correspondence \ 




School of Nur^sing^ 
Office of the Dean 




May 15, 1975 



To:, Dr. Vivian Wolf ' 

Ms.. Ursel Krumme ■ . 

From.-c. 5 Dorothy M. Crowley 
Acting Clean ' 

ReT " Baccalaureate Revision Grant 
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As you know, Dr. WoTf li'as b'een awarded an ACE /\dTni ni strati ve Tnl-ernship and 
plans to take a nine-mohth leave of absence, beginning September 15, 197&.- 
This, 6f Gburse/^will jiecejsitate Dr; Wolf's resignation^ as Director of the 
Baecalaureate^rRevisioni Project and/a.ises the jquestion- of whether: 

it is po\sibl|e to s carry on with^the proposed fifth year , 
of the project^ ^ind, ' . ' \ 

i f possible,.'' is itj^p.ecessary a^nd feasible^ i 



2) 



The funding for the fourth year of -the project terminates 'tlay 31 , ,1975; a 
proposal for a fifth lyear was submitt-ettV. we-have not been notified as to 
•whether the fifth year wiTl 'be funded. Of, if funded, what the level of 
fui^ding will.be. ^ V. ' ' ^ 



After considerable discussion, consu'Uation and reflection, I-hSive concluded 
tljat if' the project i p. refunded at or near the level proposed, and, providing 

can be met, 4t would b6 advijsable/to continue the project 
he contingencies "I see are: 



certain contingencies 
for the fiftii year. 



r 



1) / abiT4±iLtp SiiQure a director of the project^who is 

' knowledgeabTij of the sc^ooTs baccal aureate program « 
'and with advanced preparatioir yi-Nursing Edui^ation; 

2) ,, ability to develop a plan for the fifth year consistent 
^' with the '^school *s priorities in respect to the\baccalT^ 

aureate revi:iion. These priorities^re: i J 

• " ■ 'k -' ■ ■ • • ' '\ ■ \ 

first: lip ir iplement this, proposed curriculum patterr^/^* 
for- both' the ba'sic baccalaureate and the registered - 
. , nurse baccalajjr^ateAprdgrams, . |T ^ • 

second ; - to develop dhd implement a plan fbr evaluating^ 
learning oulioomes- of tfje Wew cunriculum pattern, 
third : to ti^fng t6 a successful closure those p/Sirts 
of l&he project which ca-w he completed before the! end ' 
of Summer Quarter, ' / • ' 

fourth:, to brovide for-an orderly transition pf the 
essefjial fujiction/ of the office -tpxelevant existing 
structupesHn the/school, 1 .e. , /educational media office, 

undergraduate of/fice, etc., and ' , ^ ^ ' 



/ 



.-A 

/ 
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fjfth : to accomplish the final reporting of the 
pradect.. / • , o 



the/efore»a wbuld subwa+^the foia^wing proposal for your consideration, 
providing funding is forthcoming {and providing the funding agency will agree): 



'if DrV Wol'f be relieved of her administrative responsibility 
to the grant arid placed on special assignment to complete 
t4iose aspects of the project in which, she has been most 
intensely involved, and wfiich, if given an opportunity and 
the following support,; shi^eli eves she can bring to a 
closure prior to her leave of absence. The support to be. 
c/ssigned to her would include: 

1 .0 FTE secretary 
0.5 FTE associate (F. Briscoe) i 
0.5 FTE research aialysit, 1 montib' (M, LecT<ie) 
Computer Services $500 - TOOO o 

2) Ms. Krudiel be recommended" for th,e position of Acting' Director 
to assum^j Responsibility for administration of the grant,<> 
repl6cin|i|)r. Wolf in this capacity for the 1975-76 year; 

3) -'Ms. KruMI: review the bbjectives of the project in the light 

of the' inrtial objectives of the project;' what has been 
accor^pl ished to date; the priorities of the school a,^ , / 
delineated above; and propose a plan of Operation for' 1975V76< 



. \hink you are aware of how deeply concejcn6d I am that, if fundind s granted 
anj^-^Tccepted for /the coming ^year, the best" interests of the schooVand the fundin'g^- 
-djencies, as well as those of the individual faculty aftd staff involved, are sefved 
If: take over. the administration of a grant in "its final year of fiAnding is not an 
y task, therefore, \ believe it is important to phase in the new director as^ , 
so^n as. possible. Dr. Wolf has been wit* the project sjnce its inception. She 

invested he.avily in the project. There are aspects of the project that only 
she can brin§'td a closure. Therefore, i believe it isl only fsfir to support ^ ^ 
those parts of the project that can be finished up before she leaver. 

^ /-^^ ' (• ■ '■■ ■•■ & : . : . 

I f/ill expect Or. Wolf /to write up a progress report for that^period frorft - 
March 1975 through August ]4, 197b before she leaves. I would appreciate. hearing 
from you as Isoon as yon hava_Mrl an opportunity to consider the above. 

■ ' ■■''!. ' ' ' ^ ^ ' 

Obviously, this is or)ly a proposal. There are several unknowns, however, I ■ - 
believe it is imperativenhat this transition to the fifth year be accomplished ; 
as .efficiently and w/ith a^ little disruption as possible., 

DMCiJBL . . / ' ^ . • \ 

* ' I ■ ' ■ ' • 
,CCr Dr. Rheba de fo^nyay, Dean Designate 

, ^ Jack Carney, Administrator . 

Florence Gray, Direetorr^iiridergraduate Prograin / 

* ^ ,Dr.. E. Giblin, Special Assistipt to the Dean / 
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WORKING PHILOSOPHY OF NURSING 



PREAKBLE 



1. The School of Nursing offers undergraduate and graduate nursing prepared 
within the framework of the overall philosophy of the University of Wash- 
ington. • 

2. The faculty assumes the responsibility for the quality of the educational 
programs offered and for promoting effective nursing for the public through 
teaching, research, and service. 

3. Successful completion of the undergraduate programs with the appropriate 
level of academic achievement enables The .student to continue directly Into 
graduate study. 4 

4. RosDonsive to the changing needs within our society and acknowledging, the 
growing involvement of citizens concerned with their health care and the 
quality of their total environment, the faculty of the Uni-versity of 
Washington 'School of Nursing accepts the following statements as a reflec- 
tion of their beliefs. • 

WE BELIEVE: '* . 

5. Each human being is endowed with individual qualitites but holds in Common 
with other humans the basic need for dignity, respect, and recognition of 
his individual worth and uniqueness. 

6. The individual develops as a whole being and interacts with his environment. 

7. Man is concerned with the quality of his life. 

8. Man is affected by and affects his environment through a dynamic, reciprocal 
relationship which involves his health and his ability to develop his 
potential . 

9. Each person has a right to partic^ipate in the decisions"af fectTng li^ 
WB BELIEVE: 

LO. Man's ability to utilize his full potential is basic to health. 

il". Health is influenced by the changes which affect man and his environment and 
vice versa. 

12. All persons have a right to competent health care services. 

13. It is essential the disciplines within the health cdre systems understand 
the complexity and effects of change and the processes involved. 

U. Health care disciplines have the responsibility for and the ability to col- 
.° laborate with the recipients of their services. 
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Working Philosophy of Nursing 

w'f! BELIEVE: • • ' 

15. The events of the present presage even more rapid change in the years ahead. 

lo. Persons aadsocial units vary in their ability to deal effectively with 
change and its results. 

17. Preparation of professional nurses capable of promoting and meeting present 
and future challenges demands a flexible curriculum responsive to change. 

\^ BELIEVE: . . 

18. Nursing is a health care discipline and exists to promfote health and pro- 
vide care . 

1^. Nursing has a professional responsibility to expand its body of knowledge 
through research. 

20. Nursing should initiate and respond to changes pertinent to the health of 
man and his environment. 

21. Nursing is a caring process which involves working with others and through 
others. % * 

22. The process responds to the basic human need for compassion and dignity. 

23.. Caring encompasses the provisiorf of those elemeijfs necessary for promoting, 
conserving, or restoring health or enabling a dignified death. 

24. It includes those' activities which persons would perform unaided if they 
had the strength,; will , knowledge or, courage to .do so. 

23. Implicit in caring is respect for the individual which is essential to the 
realization' of his maximum potential for heaTth. « , 

26. Caring is the acceptance of responsibility for another person or persons in 
.situations where protection or assistance is needed. 

'2J. The caring^-process is demonstrated througfi nursing actions based on theories 
and knowledge, drawn from nursing, the physical and behavioral sciences 

. - - ^aod- the hu m^ n ttie^ — — — -~ — — — - 

28. Nursing actions should be scientific,, rational, and deliberate. 

\^ BELIEVE: ^ ^ 

29. Baccalaureate education in nursing assists an individual to become an 
informed educated, and compassionate person with a foundation for competent 
nursing practice, professional leadership and effective participation in 
community affairs. ' 

'30. Basic to learning the above is the individual's self-awareness and his 
individual involvement in, the learning process. 



Working. Philosophy of Nursing , 

31. Baccalaureate education server as a stimu .s for the student to accept 
responsibility for development of his ma jium potential and to continue in 
a life-long educational pursuit if he so desires. 

32. Students come to the program with diverse and varying educational and 
personal experiences . ^ 

33. Persons desiring baccalaureate education in nursing are allowed to enter at 
a point complimentary to their individual background- 

-34, Throughout the program students are encouraged to assume increasing self- * 
direction and independence, 

BELIEVE: 

35. The baccalaureate graduate is prepared to make informed judgments and to do 
critical thinking, ^■ 

36. The graduate is able to assume the initiative and responsibility for making 
nursing decisions and formulating new approaches as necessitated by varying 
circumstances and technological advances, * 

37. Essential to the development of the above processes is^a curriculum based 
on knowledges and scientific findings from nursing, the physipal and be- 
havioral sciences and the humanities, 

38. Opportunities for learning include multiple types of experiences and en- 
vironments. 



39. Students and faculty share in the search for excellence in nursing througn 
the manipulation, synthesis and testing of .theories and abstract ideas and 
their relationships. 



IvE BELIEVE: 



40. Core content germane to professional nursing practice is provided for all 
students enrolled in baccalaureate education. 



41. Increased complexity of nursing knowledge and practice precludes intensive 
preparation in all major areas of^ nursing practice at the undergraduate 
level. V 

42, Exposure to specialization is offered through opportunities to pursue 
selected nursing and related interests. 

The Philosophy of Nursing was prepared by the Philosophy Task Force, Linn Larson 
and Alma Ware, Gb-Chairmen, November 17, 1970.. 
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- ' . APPENDIX E _._ v _.89,. 

, DEFINITI06^,0F TERMS AS USED IN THE 
TEILMIN^VL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES FOR THE REVISED CURRICULUM 



G?the Studdnt: 



1/ Assesses with Indlvlduais and groups, their health-Illness etatus and context 
in order to determine nursing care Implications. 

A. Definition of terms 

1. Assesses - la defined as the behavior described In Bloom's taxonomy 
level 6, evaluation (2> 207). To make quantitative an4 qualitative judg- 
ments based on standards of appraisal or criteria; 

Implied In this objective Is the^use of the following types of judgments. 

a. Judgments In terms of Internal evidence - In this type of judgment 
the nurse carefully documents Information and observations about the 
Individual,, group and the setting. Stressed wlthlti this component Is the t 
systemitlc gathering of evidence, the exactness^ of the statements, the 
> documeitatlon and proof, and the verification of Inferences with the data 

source. An example of how the graduate would do this Is: she would obtain 
a nursing history and do an assessment whlch^onsldered all the social, 
paychologlcal, cultural and physiological aspects of patient care. She 
would base this on an assessment tool which she would modify as It was 
appropriate to thla Individual.. She would draw on all data sources such 
as Interviews, charts and observations In the sltuationi^btalned from the 
patient, other health workers, tie family and the community. While carry- 
ing out the procifiss of evaluation she Is weighing the Internal evidence 
to see If It Is logically consistent. ^ 

' b. Judgments In terms o£ e x ternal criteria - Examples of external 

criteria are her synthesis of major theorleSji principles and research 
findings from psychology, sociology, anthrop^blogy, physiology, the natural 
sciences and nursing. Other criteria are her comprehension of characteris- 
tics of health and Illness, and growth and development. ^ 

To arrive at judgments of situation, th^ nura# compares the evidence In 
this situation with the Internal and external-^sltuatlon. For example, 

th er e are st andards established which Indi^tc what components are 

necessary for an adequate diet. These standards can be compared with the , 
patient's diet or group's diet. 

in order to make these judgments the nurse will draw upon a variety of 
other abilities. Since evaluation Is at highest level of the taxonomy. It 
subsumes all the lower abilities. In most Instances the nurse will need 
to be skilled In Interpersonal Interactlon^ln order to obtain the Informa- 
tion necessary for making an evaluation. As Indicated earlier, logic is 
necessary to examine the relationship of parts* 

Judgment needs to be applied to determine what may be defined as the 
problems within the situation and the priorities" which should be assigned 
to these problems. Judgment helps determine which of these problems can 
be dealt Wth by nurses and which problems require the assistance of 
other lndl\lduals« 
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Terminal Objectives 

. * • 

c. Judgments in which the criteria "may not be known - In many nursing 
situations the nurse may have to study the data from situations to deter-/ 
mine what criteria or categories best describe the observations made. 

2. Individuals - one person at any age,, 

3. Group - any collective unit which consists of ti^o or more persons at 
^ any age. (10, 641) ^ 

4* a. Health - "is a state of complete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not me^^y the absence of disease or infirmity." (3) 

b,. Illness - "an unhealthy condition of the body or mind; sickness; / 
disease;" (10, 724) „ I 

5. Status - condition, state or position. (10, 1425) 

6. Context - includes the following characteristics: 

a. Refers to the total setting in which eventW or Situations occur 
which helps one to explain the meaning of the events, or the interactioJnal^ 
and situational phenouiena. ^ o 

b. Includes the operatiolii of multiple social structural features 
which are needed to adequately or fully ^xplaiq a number of interrelated 
situations or events. ' 

0 c. Implies the weaving together of a number of interrelated parttf* 

of a human phenomena to explain human behavior in a large Gestalt framework. 
(6, 111-112) ■ 

j\ 

7. Nursing care - our philosophy statements give us the following kinds 
of definitions for nursing care: ^ 

^» Nursing is a health care discipline and exists to promote health 
and provide care, , ^ 

b. Nursing has a professional responsibility to expand its body of 
knowledge thorough research. ^ 

c. Nursing should initiate tfnd respond to changes pejrtinent to the 
health of man and his environment, 

d. Nursing is a caring process which involves working with others. 
...^^nd through others. 

e. The process jresponds to the basic human need for compassion and 
dignity.- . ^ 

f . Caring encompasses the provision of those elements necessary for 
promoting, conserving or restoring health op enabling a dignified death. 

g. It incl^udes those activities which periions would perform unaided 
if they had the strength, will, knowledge or courage to do so. 
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■ Terminal Objectives « • , 

h*. Implicit in caring is respect for the individual which is es&ential 
to the realization of his max^um potential for health. 

* i. Caring is the acceptance of responsibility for another person or 

^persons in situations' where protection or assistance is needed. 

' J. The caring process is demonstrated through nursing actions based 

on theories and knowledge, drawn from nursing, the physical and behavioral 
sciences and the humanities. 

k. Nursing actions should be scientific, rational and deliberate. 
\^ (Philosophy of Nursing Statements 18 - 28) 

' 8, Implications • the word" implication is defined as "an implicating or 
being implicated; an Implying or being implied; something implied from 
wnich an inference can be drawn," (10, 730) * ' 

II. Collaborates with others to synjthesize plans to improve health care/ 
A, Definition of terms 

1. Collaborates - collaborate is defined as "to work together especially 
in reference to literary, artistic or scientific work." (10, 286) 

2. Others - other health workers or patients, consumers, or groups, to 
improve health care. %• / - 

3. Cynthesize - synthesis has been defined as "the putting together of 
elements and parts so as to form a whole. This involves the process of 
working with pieces, parts, elements, etc., and arranging and combining 
them in such a way as to constitute a pattern or structure not clearly 
there before. "-^ (2, 206) Planning before doing may be helpful, but 
continual planning and modifying planning while doing is necessary. 

* • 

In order to make a plan of nursing care or health care the nurse, must 
formulate what she believes to be the abstract relationships which either 
classify, explain particular data or phenomena. She may deduce proposi- 
tions or relations from a set of feasic propositions or symbolic proj^osi- 
tions. Some of these propositiona may be stated as hypotheses. 

For examp-le, from the evaluation of the situation of an individual the* 
nurse finds the following information: 
. • , the patient spends all his time lying in ,bed 

. . . the patient's weight when compared to data for his height and size 
is far under desirable weight ♦ 
' ° . . • . the patient's skin over the sacral area is dark blue 

... the nurse with her Icnowledge of physiology and anatomy Judges that 
this patient Iji in danger of getting a decubitus ulcer 

" '* ' . 

The abstract relationships formulated by the nurse may be X set of treat- 
ments or care is useful in preventing Y, decubitus ulcers. This patient 

^ ■■ ■ ■ ' . . ' 

o ' ■ ' . . .: - . ,■ ■ - . " ; : " 
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TerminaL Objectives ' ^ ' * ' • 

. * ' *■ ■ , 

** J* • ■ ■ " . • * 

^ has Y set of signs and symptoms (chara^Ctarizing the orvset of decubitus 

ulcers)** She may hypothesize X set of treatments or care applied to this 
%jpatient will reduce Y set of signs and symptoms, 

4. Plan - may be for a one-to-one interaction such as teaching a pati6nt 
foot care, or a plan may coordinate the action ''of several groups and 
agencies in meeting the nursling and health care needs of many individuals. 
An example of the latter wb.uld be dtganizing a nursing clinic in a housing 
projecfc. ' ' 

Most plans will establish priorities and a time sequence. The plans must - 
logically relate the goals to Be attained to the steps to be taken. This 
' implies that if a plan is viewed as. being at cognitive taxonomy level 5, 

synthesis, that knowledge and comprehension of the problems, goals and 
possible alternative courses of action are subsumed. If these are not 
subsumed the ability to apply the process of how one goes about delineating 
these alternatives must be subsumed. 

■ ^ \ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' • ' 

5. Improve - "to raise to a bett^jr quality or condition." (10, 732) 

6. Health care - to watch over, to give attention to, oto protect in order 
to bring about a state of complete physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence, of disease or infirmity. (3) (10, 220) 

III. Formulates a plan of nursing, tare which contributes to the total plan of 
health care. 

A. D'&finition of terms 

1. Formulates - used as ^•synthesize''~wa^ pr^^^^ 

2', Plan - used as previously defined. i 

*» 

3. Nursing care - used as previously defined. 

4. Contributisi - contribute' is ^defined as "to give or provide jointly 
with others; to write or give^. tp^ive or to furnish; ,to have a share in 
bringing about; be partly tesponslble for.'^' (10, 321) 

^ . 

5. Total - "constituting the (or a) whole; complete." (10, 1538) 

t> • . • *. 

6. Health care - used as previously defined. a * 

IV. Implements plans for health and nursing care within. broad health care plans 
, or systems. ^ " 

A. Definition of terms • 

1. Implements - "to carry into effect; fulfill; accomplish; to provide 
with the means for carrying into effect or fulfilling; to give practical' 
effect to; to provide with implements." (10, 730) 
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Terminal Objectives 

In order to implement plans the nurse may have to provide technical skills 
or contihually ^apply judgments about Che itidiviiduals ot situat^-ons. At 
time* she may administer physical care such as p^tioning patients or 
doing treatments. In some circumstances she. may have to work with groups 
to modify their information levels and attitudes. The nutse may be working 
predominantly with only a' i»atient or family. Therefore, this objective 
could go to evaluation, cognitive taxonomy level 6, or psychomotor 
taxonomy level 7, origination - "creating new motor acts or ways of 
manipulating materials out of understandings, abilities, and skjlls 
developed °in the psychomotor arfca." (7) Itt order to carry out this 
objective the nurse will continually draw on her values or value complex. 
This means that her activities will characterize her internalized . ^ 
individual value hierarchy. This awans that Implementation.will also 
require affective behavior at the highest le>fel, affective taxonomy level 5. 

2. Plans for health and^ nursing c^are - used as .previously defined. 

3. Broad health care plans - broad health care plans will take into 
account numerous criteria for improving the health of the individual and 
group and may require cooperation, coordination and planning with pthers 
such as family, other health workers or other agencies. 

4. Broad health care systems - tlie network of Interaction, patterns of 
interdependence and interrelationships among and between the many sub- ^ 
components of society which are involved in or related to the delivery of 
healtl? care. (Definition in Proposed Department of the School of Nursing, 
January 1971.) ^ , 



Implements teaching to improve nursing and health care. 
A. Defi^iitlon of terms ; 
•«1* Implements - used as previously defined. « 

2. Teaching - "to educate, to instruct, to train, to demonstrate, to 
give lessons to, to provide with knowledge, to facilitate the learning 
of another individual." (10,1494-1495) 

3. Improve - used as previously defined. 
4^ Nursing - used as previously defined. 
5* Health care - used as previously defined. 

Evaluates the effectiveness of nursing care and health plans and systems. 
A. Definition of terms 

1. Evaluates - used as "assesses" was previously defined. 

2. Effectiveness- tht^results, the effect, the consequences. 
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Terminal Objectives r> 

* ■ ■ ' . ■ .. . 

The nurse wi'll ma|;e judgments -about the results of actions or treatments 
that have been used to Improve health by .observing signs and syicptoms br 
indicators of conseVences as seen in patients or groups. Some-o« the 
effects she observes she will report to others so that they -may tike^^ . 
fiirther action. Some of the effects she observes she Will use to, modify 
her assessment of *the strengths and needs of individuals and groups and ' 
r actions that are heeded to assi-St them toward health. 

She will make judgments about the results of the coordinated health glan- 
' ning and the effectiveness of the networks, patterns and int>errelationshlj>s 
' wtvich are being .used to deliver health, care. * ^ y • t 

Nursing care used as previously defined, ^ 

4. Health care - used as previously defined. . 

5. Plans - used as previously defined. ^ 3^ 

■ \- - - ' " 

6. Systems - used as previously defined. 

VII. Develops and maintains 'helpful relationships with individuals that wo^ld 
facilitate health care. j 

• * ' . ^ " 

A. Definition of terms 

1. Develops and maintains - should be defined as' going '"o the level of 
characterization^, level 5, affective taxonomy. (5, 184-185) 

■ ^ • 

2. Develops and maintains helpful relationships - is to establish an 
.interaction with another-indivldual or group in which a ba« is of trust - - 

exists; where a level/of mutual understanding of, the mearting of each other s 
behavior exists. This relationship should lead to the fostering of 
j>ersdnal growth and development of the individual involved. Each^party- 
in the relationship is capable of communicating and understanding what is 
coOTxunicated by the oth<4r party. (9, 25),, 

3. Individuals - used as previously defined.^ 

^^^^ — ^~^-^^^A^__Fac i lit ate - "to make~Ta85ror~ea¥^^ lp7 <'i:0f~^20)- 

5» Health care* - used as jpreviously defined. V 

• 6 . .. 

VIII. *Is cotanitted to using research knowledge applicable to nursing and health care. 

A. Definition of terms \ 

- ^ 1. Is committed to - definition ct commitment, level 3.3, affective 

taxonomy is: 

"Belief at this level involves a high degree of. certainty. The ideas 
of 'conviction*- i|hd 'certainty beyond a ^adow of a doubt' help to convey 
further the level of behavior intefaded. In some instances this may border 

^ - ■ - ; ' ^ . 10 5. ■ 
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, on ialth. in the aense -<if it being « firm emotional acceptance a beltisf 
upon admittedly. nonratlonal- grounds. Loyalty to a position, group, or 
<tauae i#ould , also- be tlass^f led here. » 



- > "The person who displays- behavior at ^hl . level is clearly ,percei^/6id 
as holding the value. He acts to further the thing valued in some way, 
• to exterrd the possibiUt'y 'of his develcpinr it. to deepeti >ii Involvemenif- . 
with it and with the thinss. represent Ing it: He tries to convince others 
and seeks converts to his cause. ^There is a tension he^e which needs- to . 
be satisfied;, action is the jresult of an aroused need or drive. Therp i,i 
* a real motivation to act qift his behavior." (5, 182)^ v 
■ • . ■ ■ • ' ■ . 

^ -2. Research k|>owIedge^ls nursing refearch, or -physical, social "ience 
or medical research, which- can ^e applied to health care and is within the 
knowledge and scope of nursing. The amount of research knowledge that 
can be understood and<»tilieed by nurses is expanding. For this reason 
and because the role of nursing is expanding, the nurse must continually 
Judge what' research she should attempt to apply. - 

In this objective the nurse will Judge when research knowledge is applicabl 
, to nursing and health crfre and she so values the use of research knowledge 

to improve he*lth care that, whenever possible, she uses it and continually 
' keeps *£ncreasin^ her knowledge of pertinent research. , , 

3.. Nursing - used as previously defined. 

4. Healthcare - used as previously defined. ' ^ ^ 

DC; Applies research skills to s6lve^and/or study nursing and health problems. 

_ . A. Definition of tenns 

* ■ ,. ' 

1. Applies - utiliees in a new situati^. 

' i >. . . ' .' , ' ■ 

This term is used as the t-erm application is u*Sed in Bloom. (2, 120-143) 

2. Research - systematic gathering of. deta for the "purpose of deriving 
scientific generalitatiOns which can be used to solve problems; systematic 
Way of studying the relationships between variables. Logic is used to 
formulate the relationships within the research design. ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . 

3. Skills - a skill, is "an ability or proficiency." (10, 1366) 

" 4. Problems - a problem Is "a question proposed for solution or considera- 
^ tion; a question, matter, situation' or person that is perplexing or 
difficult." (10, 1161) ^ 

X. Appreciates the historical aspects o'f the profession of nursln»..and health 
care and their relationship to current and futurl nip goals In tha delivery 
.of health care service. . . • \ 



Terminal Objective? 



A, Definition of terms 




1". Appreciates - ttie definition of appreciation is preferedee for a value 
level 3.2 of the affective taxonomy. ^'Behavior at this level ic^plies not 
just acceptance of a value to the point of being wiilln^ to be identified 
with it, but the individual fs sufficiently committed .to the value to 
pursue it, to' ^eelc it out, to want it."" (5, 181> | 

2. Historical - an account of What has happened; whai hals happened in the 
life or development of the. profession; an analj^is and explanation of what ^ 
^^aLi*PWned; a recording, analyzing, coordinating and explaining of past 
events. (10, 689)^ , ! 

3. Professional - implies competency in rfesolving prj)blems of pract^Lce 
requiring primarily intellectual^ skills in recognized! and specified 
responsibilities: corJ Invial mastery of a body of kno'/ledge relevant to the 

• •solution of practical problems and ejcpans^on of knowljsdge through basic 
and applied research, and the personal attributes necessary to apply the 

. knowledge and deliver the service. Social awareness and leadership in 
public affairs. Ethical code accepted by the profession as ^ guideMn 
^judgments/ (Definition supplied by Dr, Dorothy Crowley, School of Nursing.) 

4. ^Nursing - used as previouslyj.defined, ^ 

• 5. Health care^- iJfs^ed as previdlisly defined. 

XI. Is chiracterlzed by the appropriate use of . independent , leadership and ^ 

collaborative role relationships as indicated by the' goals to be accomplished. . 

A. Definition of terms * - , ' ^ 

^ ■ . » • 

Is characterized by - Is use"!? in the saim6 manner as* affective taxonomy 
•*when the values already" internalized in an individual's. value hierarchy 
are organized in some kind^of internally consistent system, and control 
the behavior of the individual for a sufficient time that the individual 
acts consistently in accordance with the values he has internalized. Jhe 
values may d'ften be an unconscious set which guides actions without 
conscious forethought." (5/184-185) / \ 

/ , ■■' • ' • . ' . 

2. Rtole - a behavioral repertoire .charaoieristic of a person or position; 
a set o^f standards, descriptions, norms, or concepts held for the 
behaviors of a person or position. (1, ^16-31) - ^ 

3. <joals - ^im^or purpose. ' ' 

The n^rae values the contributions that she has to make and the contribu- 
tions of others jrtieri working toward goals in relation to health care. 
These values are part of h^r consistent* acticon tendencies and as she 
continues to jmake judgments about the aspects of the goals she will con* 
• sis tent ly use appropriate rolt relationships. The appropriateness of the 

relationships will be indicated by the desirable group and individual 
"^effects and the positiye steps toward the health care goals. 
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The nurse knows Which functions she can carry out independently and which 
. functions it wduld be desirable to, cairty out collaboratlyely. She 
" continually Judges whea to function as a. leader. Independently or • 
collaboratively. ^ ^ ,. • . ' 

IS Characterized by a.coticerii for the uniqueness and rights of individuals and 
groups in relation to health care. ^ » 

A. Definition of terms 5 ^ o ' 



XII, 



1. Is char^terized by 7 «8ed as previously defined. 



. - . • 2. Unique - "one and only; single; sole. Different' from all, others; - 
having no other like or equal. Singular; unusual,; extraordinary; rare. 
(10, 1591) - ; . 

3. Rlghtjs - "that \hlch a person has a just, claim to; JoWer, Privilege 
which belongs to a pinrson by law, ^nature, or tradition. (10,123^*^ ^ 

4 Individuals - uSedKas previously defined. ' .* 

' \ . , / ^ . 

5. Groups - used as previously defined. - ^ 

• ■ *■ ^ ■ ■ ■ V. ' ,, ^ ■ • _ 

6, Health care - used as previously defined. J ^ • ■ \ 

■ ' ■ * < o ... , * ->*^ , f 

. ... \ . ' ■ , • ■ ■ < 

XIII.. Is characterized by continually developing- -self -awareness. .. . 

A. Definition of terms <i ; 

1. Is characteij-ied by - used as previously defined. 

2. „ Self-awareness - is to learn mor^e about one's strengths and weaknesses 
talents and abilities, and preferences.. ' V ... 
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Continues devfeloplng the ability to learn and being rresponslble for 6wn • 
learning. , "" , » 

A. Definition of terms " . . ;^ 

1. Abilitr to leam - learning -Vil^^ a phange' in human disposition 9^ " 
capability, which can be retained, anjj »hlch is not simply aacrlbable to 

th<f»"?*oce88 of gr^pwtlj." K^, '5) > . . . ' , . - 

' Thir^ieans the nurse values ht^Wy the .uhillty to learn, and cor.tlnp^lly 
seeks opportunities to de^^lop her ablli£y to learn. 

- The ability to learii is the way in which one %oen about britiglng^^hanges 
. in his tfehavior which are not .the restilt of maturation. Tha «billty to 
learn ckn be enhanced , by knowledge of ln<^lry processes and methdds, apd 
practice in utfliting these processes and methods. For example, learning 
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•Terminal Objeciives 

• ■ , • ■ ' ' i' <■, . 

to read Is a process which enhances one's ability to learn other things. 
The Inquiry methods of various disciplines, when mastered/ enhance the 
student's ability fo learn in that discipline. For example, there are 
methods of inquiry utilized. in chemistry, biology, nursfng and other 
disciplines and if the student increases her skill in utilizing these 
■ ^ methods, she wil^ increase her ability to learn in that area, 
■ i> ..- « 

2. Being responsible for own learning - this means the student Has learned 
-how to decide wh^t she needs to liearn and will learn what she can by her* 
self and seek assistance from other sources when they are needed to 
facilitate het learning, 

\ * ' ■ w ' ■ ' \' ■ 

XV. \ Is characterized by using social actions with res)f^onsibillty "to bring about 
\ changes in the interest of promoting health. \ , 

Definition of terms v .\ ~ 

1. Is characterized by - used as previously define^. 

2. Social action - acts and activities which modify the way in which human 
beings live or Interact. _Social ja^ changes 

- — iroctalTTsy^^s^^^M up of any individual or group of individuals. Other 

examples may be modification of educational programs for healthcare, or 
, . modification of Administration of present health" programs. Social action 
may also be involved in helping bring about changes in families' living 
environment's, (8) \ " ^ 

3. With responsibility - ^tiftsponsible Is defined as* "the condition of; 
being accountable, liable, answerable, trustworthy, dependable, reliable." 
(10,. 1240) . _ - 

4. Change - "tb cause to become differenti; to alter , convert , to vary, td 
substitute^ to .transform." (10 , 244) 

- 5. In xhlilnterest of - "for the sake of," (10, 762) " 

6* Promoting - "to further^ the growth or establishment of , to work 
actively and stir tip interest, for the accomplishment of, to raise or move" 
' forward to a higher or better positional (10, 1166) 

■ ''^ ■ ■ ■ • ' . ■ " ■ > " ' 

7, Health - used, as prevtouaiy defined, 

XVl. Is chajji^cterized by the ability to use^ dynamic technological advances to 
improve nursing and health care, ^ 

A. Definition of terms ^ , ^ j . ^^v- 

1. Is cliaracterized by - used as previously defined, ^ . ^ ' ^ 

■ ^ :^ 2, Technological * technology is defined as "techrflcal language. Applied 
^ science; technical method of achieving a practical purpose,* The totality 

.of the means employed to provide objects necessary for human sustenance 
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and comfort." (11, 905) 

3« Improve * used as previously defined. 

4. Nursing - used as peeviously defined. 

5. Health care - used as previously defined. 

The nurse will use new technology as it develops and ahe will recognize 
its strengths and limitations and will supplement the nursing care 
needed to overcome its limitations. She will use its strengths to 
maximize the care and its effectiveness whenever possible. Implied in 
this objective is the fact that the nurse will value technology for the 
benefits which it can bring to patients and she will not avoid the use 
of technology because of fears of technology. ^ 
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A DESCRIPTION OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

263 COMMUNICATION IN HELPING RELATIONSHIPS (3y • Win^^ Prerequisites: 
Sophomore standing and Psychology 100 or 101. 

■ Introduction to communication within the helping process. Factors affecting.^ 
communication such as anxiety, anger. The setting and ^^^^^'^ ^^^^^J^ 
terviewing individuals and analyzing the interactions required. -Open to non nursing 
majors with permission of instructor. 

MTTPQTKr PROCFSS f (6) Winter and Summer. Prerequisites: Sophomore standing, 
281 ^^SJ^^^^f,„^J^^/3j^ conjoint 317-318. Chemistry 101 and '102. Basic Biomechanics 
for Nursinf (PE205). Pharmacology 315 and Home Economics 319' (all of which may 
be taken first or concurrently). ■ 

Beginning course in Nursing Process: .systematic method of assessing human needs' 
and maiSaSIng aptimal health, theory, seminar and ^.linical laboratory^^^^^^ 

1•^o^-^v^„ nf thP Drocess to selected functional status abilities ot patients in 
eSo^f cllnicaf:.-trinrs! (Three hour, theory. .e„lnar, 8 hours laboratory weeUy.) 
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HUMAN DEVELOPMENT I: ADOLESCENCE THROUGH AGING (4) Winter and Sunmier. Pye^^^"^- 
^i?es: sophomore, standing and Conjoint 317-318 or equivalent, or permission. 

<?tudv and practice include parame^ters of growth and -deyelopment from adolescence 
(Two hours lectuie. 4 hours laboratory we6kly-.0 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT ^l: CONCEPTION THROUGH SCHOOL AG5^ (4) Autumn and Spring. 
Prerequisites: N297 and sophtjmore. standing. 

Further development of knowledge and skills established in 297. Development of 

=s X ^rF^BB^SS^ 

parental concerns. Open to non-nursing majors .with permission, uvo n 
ture./4 hours laboratory weekly.) 

NURSING PROCESS II (6) Autumn and spring. Prerequisites: 281; 300 ^andl303 may.^ 
be taken concurrently or&prior to. ^ 

r V^^.„.^^nn of 281 Theory and seminar: nursing pi?,ocess. related to selected 
: .,™an°"nfe™" ainicaf iah^aeo^y increase, depth hreadth of nurs ,,„...s 

- and Skills. (Three hours theory, seminar; 8 hours laboratory weekly.; 
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303 PSYCHOSOCIAL CARE IN ADAPTIVE AND MALADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS I (2) Autumn and Spring • 
Prerequisites: 263, sophomore standing and Psychology 100 or 101, or 
permission^ ' - - 

Behavioral responses to sociai, psychological, and physiological factors. 
Rationale and techniques for care and treatment: crises intervention, chemo- 
therapy , counseling. Contemporary issues dn prevention and treatment* Open to 
non-nursing majors >Kith permission, 

321 NURSING CARE OF ILL ADULTS AND CHILDREN I (4) Autumn'and Spring. Prerequisites: 
263, 300, 302, 303. Taken concurrently with 322 or 324, or later with 
petmission. 

Commonly occurring alterations, involving . concept of dynamic equilibrium and 
compensatory mechanisms that produce broad pathological changes," are considered 
as a basis for comprehensive nursing interventions in the care of the ill adult 
and child. 



322 NURSING CARE. OF II,L ADULTS A^ CHILDRENx4 LABORATORY (8) Autumn,, Winter, Spring 

and Summer. Prerequisites: 263, 300, 302,303. Taken concurrently with 321 or 

. 323, or later with permission. ' 

/ ' ' ^ ■■ . ' 

Application of scientific principles to the nursing care of ill adults and 
children in the acute care setting. A 'pJoblem solving approach is used throughout 
the nursing process. Three weeks of operating room experienr.e in this course or 
in 324^; (Two hours clinical semiiiar, 14 hours laboratory weekly.) - 



323 NURSING CARE OF ILL 'adULTS AND CHILDREN II (4) Wlnt-er and Summer. Prerequisite^: 
Taken concurrently with 322 or 324, or later with permission.. 

Alteration of function in selected systems leads to broadening and deepening 
knowledge relevant to the care- of ill adults and children.' Emphasis is on the 
preventive, maintenance, and restorative elepaents of comprehensive nursing ^care; 
immediate, acute, and long term. , . 



324 NURSING CARE OF ILI* ADULTS AND CHILDREN II LABORATORY (8) . Aut^Hnn, Winter, Spring 

^ - and Summer. Prerequisites: Taken concurrently with 321 or 323, or .later with 

' ■ ■ ■ 

permission. ^ * 

Application of scientific principles in caring for ill ^adults and children, 
with emphasis on identification of common elemeifts ^and significant differences in 
' providing c^re for patients with increasingly complex health problems. Comprehen- 
sive nursing care will include exjperiences with persons in the acute care settiua, 
^ the community, and nursing homes.. ' ('Two hours clinical seminar, 14 hoursMabora- 
tory weekly.) . ^ , 
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325 NURSING CARE OF ILL ADULTS AND CHILDREN III (4) Autumn, Winter,' Spring and Summer, 
Prerequisites: 323, 324 or permission* 

Focus on alterations in function of specific systems in all age groups in the 
various phases of illness. The nursing process is retained as the organizational 
framework. The student is assisted to integrate understanding gained in preceding 
courses and to extend knowledge of illness dynamics. 



326 NURSING CARE OF ILL ADULTS AND CHILDREN III LABORATORY (8) Autumn, Winter, Spring 
and Summer. Prerequisites: 323,324. Taken concurrently with 325 or later 
with^ permission. 

Focus is on continuity of comprehensive nursing care of adults and children, 
understandings .of theories and princi^ples from previous courses are deepened; skills 
are increased, content areas are broadened and are more complex. Synthesis and 
application become the integral foci of critical thinking, clinical judgment, and 
evaluation in the nursing process. (Two hours clinical seminar, 14 hours laboratory 
.weekly. ) 



351 CULTURAL VARIATION AND -NURSING PRAQTICE (3) Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer. 

.Prerequisites: Upper division standing; lAnthropology 202 recommended. Open 
to non-nursing maj^ors with permission. 

Ethnomedical beliefs, values, and practices pertaining to illness-wellness, care 
seeking, and healing. A comparative approach emphasiziug* crbss-cultural similarities, 
and differences. Focus is on value orientations influencing the effectiveness of. 
professional nutses working with people of different backgrounds. 



400 FAMILY-CENTERED MATERNAL AND CHILIX NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY^ (6) Autumn, Winter, / 
Spring and?Summer. Prerequisites; 325, 326;, 403, '407; Nursing 400 must be. 
taken before 423 in Maternal and Child Nursing. 

Focus is on ,the normal family throjiigh pregnancy, childbirth, child Tearing, and 
. climiacteric. Clinical experiences aire provided -in communitvdnd institutional 
settings. (Two hours lecture, , 8' hours laboratory weekly. ) 



401 MAXIMIZING HEALTH IN THE COMMUNITY - THEORY (2) Auturan/ Winter, Spring, and Summer. 
Prerequisites:^ 325, 326, 403, 407; Nursing 401,^must be taken before 423 in 
Community Health Nursing. m 



Prevention of disease, health maintenance, and health promotion will be studied 
with focus on community organizatiori, public health principles. Health education, 
selected community health problems, and the nurse's role in promoting optimal health 
conditions. Synthesis of .previous learned facts abcfUt the family and groups within 
the context of a community setting will be emphasized. (Two hours lecture weekly O 
(First time offered Winter 1977.) . . - / ^ 
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402 MAXIMIZING HEALTH IN THE COMMUNITY - CLINICAL (7) Autumn, -Winter, Spring and Summer, 

Prerequisites: 325, 326, 403; 407; Nursing' 402 must be taken before 423Vn 
Community Health. • ' ^ \ ** 

Appiicafcioh of the process^of conmiunity health nursing and principl'fers of com- 
munity organization in promoting optimal health conditions within households, 
families, groups, and communities. The student will collaborate with health-team*^ 
members using an interdisciplinary approach in a variety of settings. (Fourteen 
hours laboratory weekly including two hours clinical 3eminar.) (First time offered 
Winter 1977.) ' . ' 

403 PSYCHOSOCIAL NURSING \RE aN ADAPTIVE AND MALADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS II (3) Autumn, 

Winter, Spring and Summer. Prerequisites: Operr to nursing majors with junior 
'nding. • 

Concepts and principles of^ care of emotionally disturbed petsons with emphasis 
on the social milieu, includes study of dynamics and behavior patterns associated^ 
wii?h maladaptive behavi .r, plus theories and rationale 'o^ nursing intervention and 
rehabilitation. (Three'hours lecture weekly.) 



405 CARE SYSTEMS ANALYSIS (3) Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer. Prerequisites: Upper- 
" divisionx? standing. Open to ribn-nursing majors with permission. 

Comparative analysis of past, ^current, and emerging health care systems and their 
effect on the delivery of nursing care services. Emphasis on \the health care needs 
^ and values of the public dnd socioeconomic, . political, and tecnnolcgical factors 
that inf luenGa~the--deii-very o'f 'iaursing care services. • ' " 



406 INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH IN NURSING (3) Autumn, Winter, Spfing and Summer. Pre- 
requisites: One elementary statistics course. Sociology 223, Educational . 
Psychology 4 W ar -PG Biostati^tics 472.' . ^ * 

Introduction to concepts and processes of "re^search utilized in iavestigatipri' 
of nursing problems- . . - 



407 PSYCHOSOCIAL NURSIN? PRACTICE (7) Autumrr, Winter, Spring and Summer. Prerequisites J 
Open to nursing majors with junior standing. To be taken concurrently or fol- 
lowing 403. - ■ • . 



Application of principles^.and concepts in care <5f emo^llbliall-^^disturbe^d persons 
with emphasis on treatment modalities such as group therapy, client ^centered therapy, 
environmental management and social action. Includes experiences in acute care,, day 
care, congregate care,- and outpatient facilities. (Two hours clinical seminar, 12 
hours laboratory weekly^.) \. ^ 
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408 THE PROFESSION OF NURSING (2) Autumn, Winter^ Spring ana Summer. Prerequisites: 
. Open to , nursing majors with senior standing. 

Forces that have shaped, and are shaping the nursing, prof ession will be ^ 
examined, in particular those af fecting nursing education. - The legal and ethical 
commitments of the nurse will be discussed and, in addition, the political role 
of the individual purse in influencing the introduction or modi.^cation of health 
legislation will be explored. Special emphasis will be placed on the rcTle of 
women in the development of nursing, and a few selected leaders of nursing" in the 
United States will be i ntrQduced. (Two hours lecture-*discus6ion weekly . ) (First 
^ tiine .offered Winter' 1977. ) ■ ^ 

42'^ >a:RSE PRr^CTITIONER "IN SPECIAL FIELDS. (12) - Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer. 
Prerequisites: Senior standing". ' _ 

Fu rther develo pment, critical examinatip.n, and systhesis of- nursing care in 
specialized area with, focus upon practice, leadership skills, applicatio^n of 
selected theoretical concepts, research findings and assessment of issues, prob- 
lems, knd forces impinging upon quality of care and health delivery modes. The 
student 'selects a specialized area for clinical experience in an urban or rural 
setting. (Two to five lecture hours, 21 to 30 laboratory hours weekly.) (First* 
time offered Winter- 1977.) . " . 
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APPENDIX^G 



'CURRICULUM REVISION EVALUATION CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORKS 

by . 

VIVIAN C. WOLF 

Seattle, Washington; 

(c) January, 1976 



Theses materials cannot be cppi6d or reproduced in #ny form 
without the permission of the author 
ds indicated by this copyright. 



They include a statement of the relation of th^ tests to the 
philosophy and object Ives ^ a 'conceptual framework ftor the POI, 
and all other write-ups privately distributed to the advisory 
committee which were written by VlvlanoC. Wolf • 
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Whin the School of ^Nursing began working on. their curriculum revision,^ 
philosophy statements were developed which represented what our faculty be- 
lieved about, the nature of man and the personal characteristics' needed by 
the Aurse;- These characteristics and the characteristics as stated in our 
terminal objectives guided the selection of the personality tests that were 

. '',1 
used'to evaluate the*' curriculum. 

The following are statements from our philosophy which relate most di- 
rectly to our view of man or personality characteristics that we perceive are 
necessary to nursing. The number in front of each statement represents the , 
number of the statement as-.fourid in ouf 'philosophy. There* are a total of 43^ 
philosophy statemeritT'^at were -accepted. 

5 "Each human being is -endowed wi^h individual qualities but holds 
in colon Kith ather hymans the basic need for dignity, respect, 
and recognition of his individual worth and uniqueness. 

6. The individual develops as a whole being and interacts with his - . 
environment . • r ^ 

7. Man is concerned with the quality of his life. 

8. Man is affected by. and affects his environment ^thrci^lfe a dynamic . 
reciprocal relationship which involves his health and h^s ability 

to develop his potential. 

9. E^ch person has a right to~ participate in the decisions affecting 
his life. . _ 

10." Man's ability to utilize his full potential is basic to health. 

15. The events of the present presage even more rapid change in the ■ 
years ahead. ... * 

16. Persons and-s social units vary in their ability to deal -effectively 
with change and its results. 

IT^reparatlon of professional nurses capable of promoting and meeting 
l^^ent and future challenges demands a flexible curriculum respon- 
slveN^ change. ^ ' >. ' 

20. NursmrV^ld initiate and respond to changes pertinent to the health 
of man and his environment. „ ^ 

21. Nursing.is'a process which involvfes working with others and 
through others. \. 'H '7 * 
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22.. The process responds to the ba&ic human need for compassion and ■ \^ 

dignity. ' • . . ^ ' , ■ ) ' . 

' " ' * * ^ 

25, Implicit in caring is respect for the individual which is essen- 

' tial to the' realization of his maxiifliiin poterit4al for health, ^ y^, 

26. Caring is the acceptance of responsibility for another person or ^ 
persons in situations where protection ^or assistance is needed. 
(Ij^iversity of Washington School of Nursing, 1972).^ „ * , . 

28. Nursing actions should "be scientific, rational, and deliberate. 

• • ' ,, . ■ ■ Q , . • ■ ■ 

29. Baccalaureate etjucation in nursing assists an^ individual to be- /^^ 
come an informed, educated, ^and compassionatje person with a 
foundation for competent nursing practice, professional leader- 
ship and effective participation in .community affairs. f 

" , ' ' ^ ' '■ * 

30. Basic to learning the \jabove is the* individual's self-awareness 
and his individxial involyem^tnt in:^t^^^ 

■ . , ■ ■ ■ 

31. ^ Baccalaureate educatipn serves as a stimulus for the student to accept 

re'sponsibility for development of his maximum potential' and to continue In 
a life-long educational |)ursuit if he so desires. • 

34. "'Throughout the program students are encouraged to assume increasing , self - 
direction and independence. 

■35, The baccalaureate graduate is prepared to make informed judgments and to 
do . Critical thinking. . — ---^....^ 

36. The gra'd'uate is able to ^'assume the initiative and r^spons^^^^^ - - 
making nursing decisions and formulating new approaches as necessitated 

by yaryi'ng circumstances and technological advances. ; 

37. Essential to the development of the above processes is a curriculum based 
on knowledges and scientific 'findings from nutrslng,: the physical and 
behavioral sciences and' the humanities. \ 

39. Student^ ^.nd faculty share in the search for excellence in, nursing through 
the mani- Illation, synthesis and testing of theories and -abstract ideasT' and 
their relationships ♦ ' \ 

In addition to these statements, thefe are f iveXterminal objectives of the 
•curriculum that relate most directly to the personality characteristics of the 
nursing student. There are sixteen object iv'esV the Roman numeral in the margin 
represents the number, applied to each statement: <iz . . 

XI. Is characterized by the appropriate use of independent, leadership and 
collaborative role relationships as indicated by the goals to be 
ac<f6mplished. , . ' 

■ V 118 ■ . ■ ' ■ 
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XII. Is characterized by a cont:em for the unlcllieness and rights, of 
individuals and groups in relation to health care, ^ 

Xlll. Is characterized by continually developing self -awareness. - 

XIV. Continue developing the ability to learn and being responsible for 
own learning. . 

XV. Is characterized by using social actions with responsibility to bring . 

about changes in the interest of promoting health. School of Nursing 
/ Undergraduate Program, University of Washington (1972) . 

■ • ^ 

These statements in the philosophy and- the objectives, when summarized, 
indicate the'^nursirig student will b^^apable of being self-directing by being 
_able to make independent decisions, judgments and assume responsibility . This 
self- direction should arise from self-awareness; an ability to relate tfhemselves 
and their patients to present situations, past events, and future changes needed; 
from a positive view of man, his potential and wholeness; the ability to affec- 
tively relate to people; the ability to teach themselves from their experiences 
and to utilize theories and abstract idea^|. to dm^^ and their nursing 



care, 
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Our view of nursing and the deveiopment of nursing students was also, ^furthered 
by our decision as to what were perceived to be the core areas of content, processes 

.'7f^ ■ *- ■ ■■■ 

•and skills that are basic to. our view^^f baccalaureate education. Six coye areas 

'i ■ ' ^ • 

"of content, processes and skills were identified. They were: human development; 

interpersonal-interactional skills; nursipg .process and skills in giving care to- 

patients,.; 'social, cultural and health care systems; research and scholarship skills; 

and nursing "si^ecialization. When one examines the three differer^t major types of 

models of nursing- practice, namely, sy&tera?, developmental, interactional modjj^ . 

presented by Roy and Riehl (1974)" it can be seen' ^^l^t concepts in our new curriculum 

were a unique combination of, concepts from several models. For ex^le the wholeness 

'Of man is stressed by -Rogers (1970) and Longway (1970) and man as a^ystem in' 
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- interaction *wltjh his environment is stressed by Preisner * ( - ), Rogers (1970),' 
Pierce (1968), Neuman (1972) , Roy (1970), Johnson (1968), and Chrisman ( •.). . ^ 
Both of theee concepts are part of our philosophy. Our choice of core*;are^s cuts ^ 
across three of the jnaj or models" of nursing cited by Riehl and Roy (1974), namely, 
systems models i» developmental isa^els and interactional models , 

The .overall problems of the curriculum evaluation were: (1) to describe the 
characteristics of our \iursing students in relation to those characteristics , | 
described as desirable by the philosophy and objectives J and (2) to determine if 

these characteristics change in the direction described as. desirable by the — 

program; and (3) determine which characteristics of the students .^Jredict success in 
the program* ^ / 

There were twelve purposes delineated for the overall evaluation a'pproach in 

" .A * 

relation to the student characteristics, psychological testing and achievement 

I, . ' ' ■ ' " ■ - ■ ... - 

, data^ They are the following: 

1. Describe the social and psychological characteristics of our students as 

a basis f6r information about what the background of our students is like . 
for curriculum implications. ^ „ / • , 

2. ' Describe the social characteristics of our students so they can be 

compared with the national random sample of nursing students. 

3. Describe the social, psychological and achievement characteristics, of our 
students so they can be compared with other former "studies of ^nursing 
students at the University faf Washington. . 

... 4. Describe if the characteriatics of * the student body appear to-be changing 
over time when compared to former studie.s done here at the University of 
Washington. , . ' . ^ 

.5. Determine which social, psychological aod achievement variables predict 
' which students will succeed ^in our .program. ^ 

■ , V" . ' . . ' \ \ ; ■ ' , ' ■ ■ . 

6. Determine if prediction of success Is based oh the same "variables for the^ 
old and jxew curriculum* , ... 

7. Describe what' psychological changes on selected tests occur in our ^ S 
students during the time they are in our program. 1 

. - ■ ■ ' " . ■■ \ 

8. Determin^/if the psychological changes found in students during their * ' 
time in the program are in the direction that would be described as . ^ 

: desirable by the goals df ^our cu^^riculum and the literature in nursing. 
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9 Compare rhe characteristics of ^our student body-wlth norms established 
for rsychoLglcal tests and descrlptlpns of other nursing students or • 
nurses described In the literature. . . . ' 

10. Compare the psychological, social aid achievement charadirlstlcs of the 
- seniors and sophomores 'in the old aAd new curriculum. 

11. Evaluate whether or not:^h6 performance of «.«^"^«'"'^«/.^/^^'";;i'old " 
curriculum is significantly superior to that of students of the old 
curriculum on outside criterion tests or abilities. 

* 12 Determine whether or not students of the old and r^^vised curricula are 
meeting th^e objectives of each curriculum. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 
This article will deal with those specific purposes that relate to the psychological 
characteristics only. The purposes that relate to t^e psychological characteristics 
only are^modifications of purposes 1, 3,' 4, 5,' 6, 7, 8, 9, .and 10: 

1 Describe "the psychological characteristics- of ""'^^tudenljs a^s a basis 
?Sinfomati^n about what the ■background of ot,r students is like for 
• curriculum implications., 

of. Washington." , 

University of' Washington. ^ 
5.. Petermine if psychological 'variables predict which ^studen^^wiU su^^^^^^ 

in ou^ progtam. . .. « • 7-. 

6. Determine if prediction of success is bas^d on the same variables^for the 

old and new curriculum. , ^ ^ 

-/. Describe what psychological changes on selected tests occur, in our stu^nts 
during the time they are in our program. . ^ 

, • : Se^rableVthl goals of our- curriculum ..d t^e .literature tn nursing. 

. , , ^ 4«♦.^^o rif rtitr ^udent body "With norms established 

rrsycS^loSrarU:JrS dLSpnr of otLr nursing ..udents or. ^ 

nurses, described in tlie literature. ^ ■ 

10. Compare the psychological characteristics of the- ser^ors and so^phomores in 
the old and new curriculum. ^ . 

121 , . ' .. 
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Sel^ction of the Instrumerits to Measure Personality Consfructs* 
/ A TiumKer ot criteria were used for selecting the instruments for measuring - 

personality characteris tires ^ of the nursing students. They were the following: 

l«/^^e instruments should be construct and content valid, * ' * 

" ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^.r— ■ * 

2. Th«i instruments mu3t have adequate reliability or be the best available 

3c The instroiiaents must be objective enough to be group scared by machine • 
The personnel available for* the project did not make individual testing 
possible nor was hand scoring seen as desirable in gelation to the limited" 
number of personnel and large numbers student's. ' . 

4. If possible instruments were sought which have shown some relationship JtO 
prediction of success in nursing in' the pa$t. The best predictors of . 
success in a school' are frequently the instruments or measures that have 
predicted success in your own school irx t^e past. 

5. The instruments must be socially acceptable for the .students* to take. 
Since the students were toeing asked to take the test voiuntarlly they,^ 
might reject taking a test if it seemed to ^ask, questions they did not 
want to answer. . - , . * . 

• ■ < • • 

■ ■ ; "? . ■ ' ■ . '■ 

V 6. The instrument sl),ould have standardized noriiid^^^a^ if possible. To 

- develop new Instr^epts is a project 'in itself and the developments of aew 

.personality tests-was judged to, be. beyond the 'scope of our project staff. 

• 7* If data are available that would allow us to cojnpare nursing student's ill, '* 
our program over time thert given equally desirable ins^truments the , 
instruments which have been used before should be Used again.' * • . 

8, The^ battery of insttuitoents used should not b^ -highly intercorrelated. If 
information can be fourid on intercorrelations this s^hbuld enter the I 
idecision; if not a cbrgllation analysis stiould be' done after the 'battery 
have Eaen administered. ^ ' ^ 

• ■ ,^ ■ ^ -■. • • , . ' . V. ' 

Personality Gharacterl ^^ cs rTo'^e. Measured • ^ " / ' , • 

o - . - ■ ' *' 

f f . ' • , ' • ^ • 

^ The/f ollowing cfiaracteristics were felt to be some of* the most important to * " 
measure in relation to the characteristics sighted in the philosophy and objectives: 
self^directing,. capable of acting independently capable of making judgments, self- 
awareness, ability to relate to others, capable of dealings, with change over^^tiirfe, 

*■ . ■ 
a positive view of man, his potential, ^d, wholeness^, the jability' to affectively 

relate to people, the intereot and ability to use theories and abstraction, interest 
. • • * y 

O' l physical and social sciences and , humanities, and nu'rturance or carina 
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,) Numerous personallty*teats were reviewed In order Co find- tests that would 
measure' the personality characteristics our curriculum presumes to modify. It 
seemed d'eslrable to look at the personality characteristics of studen£s when they 
entered the school of nursing and whdji • they left. A ch-ange in the personality, of the : 
.students would not necessarily Ije caused by the curriculum, but measurements of the 
characteristics of the students when they entered would tell us how close th^«^r- 
sonality, characteristic of entering students are to what our philosophy atid objectives 
state as desired of the graduate. It would also te-ll us if-changes 'In the students 
occurred while they we^ in the program or if they changed ij^he direction that seemed 
deslrablfe as stated in our philosophy or obiectives. , In addition'; i£ seemed Important ^ 
to .£now whether students in the old curriculum were changing in ways which were" ^ifferent 
from students in the new curriculum. It was "not possible to tes.t students who 'entered:' 
the University of Washington as freshmen, and nearly half of the School of Nursing 
students enter in their sophomore year ;^ therefore, the decision was^made to test ^ ^ 

students' entering in 1972 and 1973 as sophomores going Into the old curriculum. These 
-•stJdenti WouiS- graduate- in, 1975 and 1976 as the last classes In the old curriculum-.. ^ 
'After. 1977 the. graduates would be in the new curricu^im. The test^ selected to be - 
administered waf^J^ert Stern's Activities Index, College eharacterist^s Index, 
• Organizatibnil Climate Index, the Myers Brigg^ Typ^ lUcato'r and .Shost rum's Mrsonallty 
' Orientation Inventory These tests were administered to ^sophomores 'for the first 
•time in 1972 and to seniors for -^the first time in 1973. ^Table 1 presents aa analysis^ 
of the personality ^conltfucts which are part of bur philosphy and objectives and the 
scales 'Of the personality tests that^ relate to. these constructs. Following Table 1 
.' arfe separate sections on the information relating' to each test and some of the specific 
hypotheses, thaV- grew »out of the, literature, which should be examine^. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON n 

SEATn,E, WASHINGTQN 98105 • ^ 
,: " ' May 1, 1975 

School of Nursing 
Mall Stop SM-27 



Bandera Enterprises 

P. 0. ^ox 1107 ^ 

Studio City, CA 91604 

Dear Sirs: *• ^ _ 

We. are currently considering the purchase of otie 'of your films entitled 
"TO BREATHE, TO BREATHE, TO LIVE." For our needs, we would find the video , 
tape cartridge format to be the most convenient. 

In the event we purchase this film, it would be used in our baccalaureate 
nursing program. Because this film would be viewed on an Individual basis 
by 80 students In the ,pr<ogram In a two-week period,, faculty have requested 
that at least four copies of tl\e Item be made available for student chedk-out. 
Because we do not. have funds available for the purchase of additional sets of 
tills material, we would like to know If permission wduld be granted to 
duplicate the needed copies. This, of course, would only be done with the 
\understandlng that the copies would be used in-house only and would not be 
for resale or altered in any way. ^ 

We also feel that with such extensive use of this item, we run the risk 
of damaging or Jooslng the original copy. This is another reason we feels=^ 
additional copies would be desirable. 

Because our budget period will be ending May 31, 1975, we hope a. decision 
can be made regarding this "^matter soon. We look forward to hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience.. 

Sincerely, .-r 

Ursel Krumme, Asst. Director 
* Bacc. Nursings Curriculum Revision Grant 



UK/ cm 
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APPLICATION FOR PERMISSION .^O DUPLICATE MATERIALS 
— — — 



I 



Matdrl^l to be Duplicated: 



Quantity & Format to be Duplicated! 



Name and Address of Educational Institution Requesting PermissioYi: 

Baccalaureate Nursing Curriculum Revision Grant 
School of Nursing 

University of Washington — 
Seattle, Washington 98195 



Applicant agrees to abide .by the terms and conditions specified: 



1) 

2) 
3) 

4) 



These duplication rights are limited to the. School of Nursing ^at the 
University of Washington, and the copies are to be used in-hou^e only. 
These copies will not be for resale" or used for any commercial purpose. 
These copies will not be altered in any way. No additions to, Ideletions 
from, or clianges in the material to be duplicated shall be 
This permission applies only to the duplication of the particular 
material requested and does not apply to any revised versions of such 
material which, may be hereafter .produced by _\ — • 



Signature of Applicant: 



Company :_ 
By:_ 



Date: 



Date: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA EVALUATION FOBM- 



Name: 



Department:. 
Date: 



Title 4 DUtrlbuting Coapeny^j , 

Cost of Previeif: Ijtngth:^ 
Format Available: 



Coat to Purchaae:, 



I, COORiSE RELEVANCE . 

A. For what course are you evaluating theas media? 



B. Is this material applicable for tha above course? 

C. For irtiat other courses might these media be relevant: 



II. MEDIA EVALUATION 



A. 

B. 



C. 



YES 

□ 



Are these media uprto*date? 

At what level are thea^ madia • Sophomore Q 

Junior ri 
Senior Q 

Would you use these media for your course: 

1. for general use in the classroom 

2. required individual checkout 

3. supplemental use i>r individual study Q 
Are these roedia accurate? 

State inaccuracie s , 



NO 

□. 

□. 
□. 
□. 
□ 



4J 


5- 

«i d 
m m 

u > 

Vs 


•lightly 
relevaot 


1 
I 

Z 

s 



































COMMENTS: 



E. Other faculty who alght be interested la using these ■edla:. 



F. Other Evaluative Consents: (general reaction; i.e., rate o£ presentation, held 
interest, length of presentation, etc.) ■ , 



G. Comnents on Technical Quality:. 



H. .. Would you recoonend purchasing these •atarlals for the School of Mursing? 

YESO "0 COItlEllTj ■ ■ 



III. C(»<MENTS BY OFFICE OF AUDIOVISUAL MEDIA t 
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APPFNDIX J 

- / AN ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL OF NURSING PILOSOPHY. 
TERMINAL PROGRAM QBJECTIVES AND THE EMERGING ROLE OF THE NURSE 

Our philosophy illustrates we see emerging roles. as based on: 



Areas of Eterging Role; 

1. A.broad cxsncept of health, 

2. A broad concept of nursing.. 

3. . Core content, discipline, and 

research-based approach. 

4. Informed judgements and 
oritical thinking. 

5. *. Incorporates beginning 

specializaticaa. 

6. Ability to me^t change. 

7. Collaborative. 

8. Concern for the individual and 
his rights. , • 

llie curriGulim reflects the philosophii and purposes of the, school and in^ilements the 
objectives of the program. We would cite the, following: 



E3camples of Philosophy Statements 
Illustratii^ Tl^se Aireas; 

6, 8, 10, 11, 12r .23, 25. 

18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25,^26, 27, 28' 
18, 19, 40. 

34, 35, 36, 40* c * . 
42. • 

11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20. ^ 
14, 21. . 

5^ 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 



Our Philosophy Qryhasizes; 



1. A broad concept of health. 



2. A'laroad concept of nursing. 



-3- Core content, discipline, and 
research-based approach. 



4. Inforrned j\:K3gnients and 
critical thinJdng. 

5. Incorporates beginning 
specialization . 



6. Ability to meet change. 

7. cbllaboration. 



8. concern for the individual 
awi his rights. 

9. ' Developnent of individuals of 

IcKJwledgeable persais 
contributing to the society. 



' Our Terminal Cfcj^ives Bqphasizei 

Health care in terminal objectives I, 11, 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, 
XV, XVI, 

This broad concept of nursing is found in 
terminal objectives I, II, IIIf,IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIIX, IX, X, XI, XII, XV, XVI. 

Ttese are inplied in our content objectives 
as seen by- our definiticai of terms in 
terminal objedtives and the course outlines. 
Objective VIII speaks directly to our 
research thrust. 

This is stated or iirplied in the terminal 
objectives I, VI, XI, ^ and XIV. 

Vfe have a quarter on beginning speciali- 
zation and vge feel it fits under all of . 
our bpoader objectives. ■ 

Hiis is seen directly in XVI, XIII, XTV/ 

XV, and indirectly in most of our objectives. 

Bnphasized in objectives I, II, IV, VI, 
VII, XI. 

Eiif)hasized in objectives I, VII, XII, and 
XV. 

All objectives irtply this. It is directly 
addressed, in objecti.ves, IX, XIII r and XXV. 



Prepared by Vivian Wolf 



PROJECT 
YEAR 



APPENDIX K 

FACULTY EVALUATION OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 1973-1976 



TESTS .REVIEWED' 



SYNOPSIS OF FACULTY'S EVALUATION 



1573-74 N?tional League for Nursing AchievPitient Tests": 



Psychiatric Nursing, Farm 972, ,1972 
Community Health Nursing, Form 173, 1972 
Drug Administration; Epidemiology; Fluid 
Balance Techniques and Approaches, Form 1073 
Observations and Judgment: Natural Science 
Applications, Form 1173 
Psychosocial, Ethical-Legal; Nutrition, 
Form 1273 ' 



1974-75 Psychological Corpor^^tion Nurse Achievement Tests: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4 . 
5. 



9. 
10. 



Medical Nursing, Form 66, ^968 
Surgical Nursing, Form 74, 1968 
Psychology and Sociology, Form 33, 1968 
Obstetrical Nursing, Form 29, 1968 • 
Pediatric Nursing, Form 70, 1968 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy, Form 28, 1968, 
Anatomy and Physiology, E'orm 21, 1568 • - ' 
Pharmacology, Form 71,. 1968 •. * 
Microbiology, Form 27, 1968 
Communicable Diseases, 1961 



National League for Nursing' Achievement Tests: 



Reviewers of tests 1 and 2 felt neither wou"^ 
ba useful- as ckallenge examinations for the 
old or new curriculum or acceptah?.e as generai 
. achievement tests to proVide comparative data.. 
They felt there were major content areas 
which were omit;lied. 

Reviewers of tests 3, ^ , and 5 felt there were 
incomplete, w6ak, or totally neglected areas 
of "^content essential for students both in the 
' old and new curriculum. They did not recom- 
mend the use of these tests as challenge 
examinations. 




Reviewers of the Psychological Corporation 
tests felt that the items were in many 
instances out of date and inappropriate. and 
should not be "Used with studejiFs either as 
achievement tests or challenge examinations. 



Criteria for judging: What credit could be 
granted for the revised ■ course (s ) by taking 
the achievement tests? [ 



A, Basics in Nursing 

1, Drug Administration: Epidemiology : . -Fluid 

. Balance Techniques fc App-roaches^ Form 1073, 
1973. • • 

2. Observations and Judgment: Natural Science 
Applications, Form 1173, 1973. 



3, Psychosocial; Ethical-Legal; Nutrition, 
' Form 1273, 1973. 



B-. Medical Surgical Nursing 

1. NLN Basic Course-End Achievement Test, Form 
862, 1962 (administered to students in old 
curriculum) . 

2. NLN Comprehensive Achievement Test, Part I, 
Three in One (Orthopedic, Neurological-. 
Neurosurgical, and Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Nursing), Form 262, 19.61. 

3. NLN Comprehensive Achievement Test, Part II, 
Two in One, Form 962, 1962.. 



4. NLN Comprehensive Achievement TQst — Bacc- 
alaureate Programs Only, Form 967, 1967. 



There was faculty consensus that^ t^o credits 
could be granted for Nursing Process, 

0 

All faculty reviewers recommended that a mini- 
mum of two credits could be granted for 
Nursing Process, ^ * . 

It was felt one credit could be granted for 
N303, . 



The criteria for judging this examination were 
completely dismissed by faculty because of . 
the outdatedness of thi-s test. 

Reviewers felt no credit -allocation could be 
made unless this examination was updated. 



The test items were rejected for their out- 
datedness and no credit allocation" was felb. 
could be made . 

This examination was not recommended for 
granting of any credit because it did not 
reflect current . knowledge afid nursing practice. 



C, Maternal-Child Nursing 



1. NLN Achievement Test in Nursing of Children, 
Form -368, 1968. " ■ ' 



NLN Achievement Test ig-^ Obstetric Nursing, 
4^a, 1968. ■ o 

NLN Achievement Test in Maternity and Child 
Nursing, Form 467, 1967. 

NLN Comprehensive Achievement Test in 
Maternal-Child Nursing — Baccalaureate Pro- " 
grams Only, "Form 964^ 1964. (Administered 
to students in old curriculum.) 



A maximum:*, of 4 credits was- felt could be 
granted for "Nursing Care of Ii;i Adults and 
Children," . ' . 

A maximum of 2 credits was felt could be 
granted fox N400. 

A maximum of 2 credits was felt could be 
granted for the OB course content- 

Faculty .reviewers "of this examinaj^on rejected 
its usfe for granting any credit when the 
instructional content for pediatric nursing 
was just evolving for the revised courses. 
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TESTS REV fl WED 



SYNOPSIS OF FACULTY'S EVALUATtOtl 



P^r/ohivitrii;, Nursing 

•1. N'LN A^ri^ievement Test in Psychiatric Nursing: 
''•Theory and Practice in Psychiatric Nurs- 
^I'.q," Form 47 3, 1973. 

J» !JLN Baccalaureate-Level Achievement Test in 
Psychiatric: Nursing, Form 972, 1972. 



1 credit for N403 and 2 credits .for N407 could 
be granted. . " 

o 

1 credit was f^lt could.be granted for N403. 



\3t:i3r.al League for Nursing Achievement Tests: 



Criteria for Judging; Which exam(s) could be 
used to validate lower division nursing ♦credit 
for the entering RNB diploma student .and what 
cut-off point could be accepted' as passing the 
test(s)? ^ ' 



• ^3a3ios in Nursing ' 

' t ' 

^. DKFT: Drug Admiiiistration; Epidemiology; 
r'luid Balance; Techniques & Ap^proaches?- 
,27^ Form" 107 3, 1973. 

2. ON: Observations & Judgment; Natural 
Science Application; (28), Form 1173, 1973. 

3. PEN: Psychosocial; Ethical; Nutrition; - 
f29). Form 1273, '1973. , \ • 



All four reviewers from Nursing* Process felt . 
Form 1073 could be used.* Faculty from the 
Departments of Family 'fi Community N': ; sing and 
Comparative Nursing Care Systems voted to 
accept As passing a raw score' of 5.4.7,. 54»1, 
and' 48 "2 in the three sections of the examina- 
tions, respectively. . *, 



"Nursing Care of Adults with Pathophysio- 
logical Disturbances" 

1. Basic, (P-16), Part l". Form 875, 1975. 

2. Intermediate, (X-24) , Part It, Form 975, 
1975. ■ . 

3. Specialization, (Z-26), Part III, Form 
1175, 1975. ' . 



Five out ofsix faculty reviewers felt that 
Forms 875 and 975 could be used. Physiolpgical 
Nursing faculty voted to grant credit if more 
than half of the questions on each examination 
^58 respectively) were answered correctly. 



Maternal-Child Nursing 



1. 



Comprehensive Achievement Test' in Maternity 
and Child Nursing, (U21) , Form 467, 1967. 
2. Comprehensive Achievement Test in Maternal- 
Child Nur:sing (Baccalaureate Programs Only) , 
(G7) , Form 964, 1964. 



D, P^ychia'tfic Nursing 

1. Basics in Nursing— PEN: Psychosocial; - 
Ethical-Legal; Nutrition; (29) , Form 1273, 
\ 1973. 

\ 2. Theory and" Practice in Psychiatric Nursing, 
t-Ll2) , Form 473, 1973. 



Baccalaureate-Level Achievement Test in 
\ Psychiatric Nursing, 



(015)-, Form 972, 1972. 



Four out of five facul^i^re viewers felt that 
Form 467 could be used. Faculty from MaternaJ. 
and Child Nursing voted to accept a sq,ore of 
71. 76' or better as passing. t- 



Faculty from Psychosocial Nursing vote.d to use 
Form 1273 as the examination for validating 
psychosocial know-ledge. In order to receive, 
credit the candidate must be in the 5*Dth 
percentile of *ADN scores or above. 
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V . APPENDIX L 
SAMPLE OE STUDENT CLINICAL 'EVALUATION FORM 
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'Li-iu:ilr Evaluation Tool for 'pediatric Component of N322 ^ . ^ 
It uppi'^ing tlv nursing process the student will: 

1 'vUaat.' efteL-tiH^ness oi thechild's adaptation to Incemal arid* external environmental, 
lla.^Ui ''V ij^sessing developmental manifestations. * ^ • - 

*\. CUsHitlus 1^/el of development as within tfte .rarig& of normal or abnormal . 

1. 5P»ysical ' ^ , * . 

25 V .,..i.cive - ' * . ^ 

eraotlonai - ^ ■ ■ ' 

• 4. ■ ^QCitl-^-^-. ^ . ■ - — ■ --—y ■ ; ' ■ "" ♦■^ — ' ' 

a. Aase^^'e^. the environmental influence^ which affect growth and development 
1. Asyessfs th^'child's reaction to the K^lth care setting. 

.2. Employs theories of effects of hospitalization. ' - i 

^. Anticipates child's benavior according to his reaction to hospitali- 

. nation. ' ' . ' . 

b. Plans nursing car"e based -on anticipat^- behavior . ' 
, -Mod i f ies nursing care based on behavioral assessment. 



V^^^l^pH nursing care plan based on child's stage pf development and reartion 



p. Implement In dicated nursing actions 



J^ggi^ates effe ctiveness of nursing .actions _ 



Employs safety pre^r.autions appropriate to child's, developmental level, i.e. 

__3i de rails, restf-aints> play equipme nt, etc. ^ , — 

II. Appreciate the impact of hospitalization and illness' on the child and hin family. 
A. Appreciices the role of -parents in the child'^s reactions to hospitalization.' 
/ . ::t;.iot;.ii2es the wide range of parental res^^onses to involvement in care of 

.tlH^ii'*chTld. . s . . " • 

^] ::::^^-2^ Z ^^'J-'' >^v'"tili2ing the ab ove knowledge: of parent responses 
' b. Denioneitratt;^ sensltivitv to -patient's and family's values, feeling and behavior. 



Identities sociai, cultural and educational variables in determining nursing 



n; St.-leccs nursing approaches which demonstrate an appreciation pf famil^y inter- 
^, rt*i.itif-jnshipji. 

1. Identifies the relationships within the family. 
_ Tnrn rporates knowledge of the famil y relationships in providing nursing eare. „ 

Ai5:. knowledge of nursing and ^medical therapies directed toward prevention, correction, 
■ T -ontrol KiJ^ pathological changes in the individual, 

A. compare the physiologic* responses ' to pathologic conditions occurring in the child 
. and tae_adjalc — — ' . . - 

B, Identifies patient problems on the basis of observations, and knowledge of: 

1. pathophysiology - . ^ - I 

lab findings 




States why sp^ecific treatments are ord ered and the results to be expected. 



d' substantiates specific nu rein p approach es ^ with s cientif ic principles or rationale. ,,. 
E. Incorporates assistance and/or resources in solving nursing problems, i.e, insttuc- 



tor, staff, physicians, care and varied resources. 
Applies knowledge of pharmacology and human physiology in administering medication 
to the pediatric pAtient. ; — _ 1 ■ — ^ 



G^ S ets priorities of nursing car e. f> — ^ i 

H. E xecutes plan of care, reflecting pri orities. \ ^ 

iT Modifies nursing care in terms of ^he changing needs of the patient. ; 

1. Recognizes change in patient status. • ! . . 

2. Implements change .in .care. I 

3. Evaluates the eff<?ct of revised nursing action. i 

J, Performs fcechnical\ procedures ( p sychomotor skills) safely and wirli increasing dexterity. 



IV. Apply effective communication skills in meeting the needs of the child and the family. 
A. Applies principles of communication 

1, To tne pediatric patient.' 

2, To the family. 
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.\:.>rrec.ates that c .^nrnu:iic2t ion with the child A«id parents will be affected by 
■^\lrs^^\^. cvn ieeliv.^s, behavior, and philosophy. ^ 

Identifies awn feelings lind 'their influence on ' the ' child -and his fa^ly. 

: . IJ.cnt i r i-. A ,>v/n Je havi or and its influence on the child and his family > 

li^T.c it it;.; . lav .is i coininunication ^|)rocess. • . : *' ' ^ 

I, IJei;:iiieji elements of ^ha// behavior. 

^, Iic*;:t : t if^ tvpcrf ot play./ , ■ 

^ ♦ - 1 K'nclt it5s d-,'Vt lopTnen tal/stages of play. . ■. 

Ar^ .1 l.>'i't*i>, '-r^31^^^''^.^J'-^^^^ ion-vskil Is . 



. . >:. '.i li icji^ -^'Ljiit^^^^.^^ a/cord vith family needs. 

Hf.'ords inform. 
x:harti ngy rCird 



matiQn for uL by other health personnel; e.g. problem oriented 

— — ^ ~- : — ' 

.em-i^t reaching to Impr.^y'e nursing and health care of the child and his family. 
;,it-rii ir le.s It?arning needs of^he: 
.1, ChiU 

J^. _ _H i s J^-iih ^_ . 

r;.in:i t^'uhin^ appr^j^ch based on; 
r. K.'Ctpt ivl cv mcy/.'r. readiness to learn* 
Z. ' Timin^j.' 
3. Motivation, 
lit- I^earnerV.s IvheL knoufiedge. 
Iraplenent^ ^ plAn' for t^a*h^ng • . ^ ^ 

1, PropioCes* a^^ environment condiurive to learning'i 
Z. Int!orporay£es availably teaching resources./ 
i. Encourag/s learner participation in teaching , plan. ■ 

* Kqipl-"ya /meastw:es for validating teaching effectiveness* 



0 H. 



P r id^ iMicijiatory' guida nce based on theoret ical^bac kground . , : 

Assume responsib\uty tor personal , - prof ^sional / and educational develapment . 
A. HeJo> >nizp^_ovn strengths and limitations and sets lea rning goals accordingly. 

)r^aui/e^ cijr.e realisticallv. 



p/esent .n time for c"linical experiences, for clinical- conference^ and in sub^ 
niitting vr it ten. work. ' w» ' - , 

Lganlzes time .appropriately and reorganizes time in response to.uQexp6cted ^ 
>t'v!urancH2S. 



>-^c.iL|r^r^"H^ p«riences which increase ovm knowle dg e and nursltifi skill. ^ . ^ 

3_ F.'miTtiion coUabor-iiCivelv to accomplish health care g oals. ^ ■ ' ■ 

v" Acrept's r^spor.Ubility for increasing the professional growth of both self and fellow 
r .^cudLt-. thg..u.h rhP mutual sfiarinR of new knowledg e and-nursina experiences. 
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•appIndixm 
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' UMIVERSITy" OF WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF NURSING STUDLNT RECORD EVALUATION 

RESEARCH ID • , • 



Collectpp' 



Final CDllector^ 



-Date^ 
Date 



PE SEARCH I.D. 



1-5 



w . .1 



, D . ■ number 



'1. 

3 



\ 



-13 



1?4 



15 



16 



17 



■pesident' Status 

1 = yes , 2 no , 

Student Status 
'1 =^ full-time 

2 part-time 

Sex / ^ ' 

1 = male, 2- female • 

Marital Status CSoph.) . '-5.. 

1 = single * ^ ^ . . 

2 = married ' ' ' I j 
^ = separa^ted 

i+ = -iivorced 
s wi flowed .* ■ 

'-ScJninant Ethnic, Origin 6^ 
1- t Caucasian. • 

2 5^.1 ack (AfroAmerican) 

3 = As ran American (Oriental) 
u = American Indi^i^ti 

. . (Native American) 
. S ■= Chicano (Mecxlcail American) 
- 8 - 'Other, U. S. * • 
9 •= Other, nori U. S. ' /■ 



18 



8. 



Religious Px^ef erence 

1 = Protestant 

2 = Catholic 

\ T = Jewish I - . 

■'4 "= n^ne " ' • .• 
5 = other . , , 

bite of Birth . 

vr-jar, last two digits 



7. 



19 



HIGH SCHOQL EXPERIENCE 



« 

9 . High School 



22-23 



20-21 



City 



State 



Code State - ■ 

Washington=01 Nevada _ =09 

' Alaska ^ =0 2 / New Mexico . >■ =10 
ArTzfona • =03.' Oregon „ -11 

^. Calif ornia=0U - Utah =12 
Coldrado =0 5 Wybming ■ =13 
.Hawaii =06 Other U.S. -=1 
Idalfo- =07 Other non «.S.=1 
Monrana . =08 .. ■ . ' 



10. 
11. 

1\2 . 

13. 
lU. 
15. 
16 . 
17. 

18. 



HIGH SCHBoL GPA'S 

Rank in graduating class 
001-999 • 10 . 

Size of graduating class 
0 01-999 ■ ; • 



Engli'sh (2 digits) . 

'"Math ('2 digits).. 

Sciences^ (.2 digits 1 

Social Studies (2 dig.) 16. 

Foreign Language 
(2 digits )_ ■ 
Electives_(2 digits) 18 



2U-26 



27-29 



. 12. 


13. 


30-32, 


m. 


3'3-3H 


15. 


35-36 


) 16. 


37-38 


17. 


39-40 
f 






18. 






43-44 



WASHINGTON PRE-COLLEGE SCORES 

(Use Standard Score) 



19. "English Composite 



19. 



U6-U7 



Ray. 1^75 M3L:sea' 



ERIC . 
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L40 



1 ^ 

■ % ■ 



RESEARCH ID 



20. 


Verbal Composite 
Vocabulary 


20 . 




21. 


21 • 


48-49 


22. 


English Usage 


22 r 


50-51 


23. 


Spelling 


23 . 


52-53 


24. 


Reading Comprehension 


2^ . 


54-55' 


"25 . 


Quantitative Composite 


25 . 


^6-57 


r5 . 


Quciutitative Skills 


26 . 


5"8-59 


2 . 


|.>Appiied Math 


2 7 . 


60-61 


28. 


i 

1 Math Achievement, 


28. 


B2-6 3 


29. 


Spatial Ability 


29 .' 


6 4-5 b 


30 . 


■Mechanical Reasoning - 


30 . 


6d6-6 7 


31. 


Nursing Prediction 


i.i.- 


68-69 




practice '(clinical) 




70-71 


. 32. 


Nursing Prediction . 


32. 






principles (theory) 




72-73 


33. 


^ All College Predicted 


33 . 






■■.J FA 




74-75 

AAA 








76-77 








1 












• \ 




AAA 




' \ 

• \ - ■ 




79 




Card Ni^unber 




1 




* 




80 



RESEARCH ID 



1-5 
ft ft ft 



Rev. 1/75 MSLrsea 

ERIC 



PREVIOUS NURSING EXPERIENCE 



34. 1 State of Previous Nursing 
[School #1 34. 
Icode State \_ 



35, 



36, 



37, 



38, 



40- 



7-8 



iWashington=01 Nevada 
l^laska • =0 2 New Mexico 
Arizona " =0 3 Oregon 
CalifoVnia=04 Utah 
Colorado =0 5 Wyoming 
Hawaii =0 6 Other U.S. 
Idaho =0 7 Other non U. 

Montana =0 8 



= 09 
= 10 
= 11 
= 12 
= 13 
= 14 
,=15. 



Type of School #1 35 . i 
1=3 yr. diploma program 9 
2=2 yr. community college 
3=technical vocational (LPN , LVN) 
4 = 4 yr. university. 
5=other 

State of Previous Nursing 
School #2 36 . 



10-11 



Type ot School #2 
(same as above) 



37 



12 



Previous Nursing Degree 
l=Diploma (hospital) 3 8. - / 
2=AA, AD • l3^ 

3 = LPN, ,LVN. 



39. Date of Previous Degree 

■ 39 



14-15 



16 



PREVIOUS NURSING COURSES 

Related Sciences 40 . 

(Total number credits) ■ 17-18 



Introductory Nursing. (Fundamentals) 

41. ■ T(i)tal cum.. GPA 41. 
42. 



19-21 

5/otal number credits 42 . 
[graded and P/F) . 22-23 



141 



48, 



U9 . 
50. 



53. 
54. 



3 n 



•ERIC 



Human Development 



4?. T^t-al cum. CFA 



■43 



24-26 

Total number dredits '44/. 

/graded, and ?'F) -. 27-2 8 

'" MedicAl-Surgical Nursing 

* ' ■ < /' 

~To-tal cuir.. GPA /' 45. 



29-31 



T-jtal number credits 
(•lrad-:'d ani P/F) / 



46 . 



Obst€'trical Nursing 



47. Total cum. GPA 



Total number cred'its 
(Graded and -P/F) / 



47 . 



48. 



Pediatrics/Nursing 

"To tar cum. GPA ' 49 



Total' number credits 
(Graded and P/F). 



50. 



Psychiatric Nursing 

Total cfum. GPA 51, 

Total number credits 5 2 
(••"^raded^ and P/F) ... 

ProLssIonal Nursing 



Total Gum. GPA 

Total numpeir credits 
(Gra,ded aiid! P/F); 



53 



\ 



54 



PuBLIcUHEALtH NURSING 

Total' cum. \|GPa/ > ^55- 

- ■ ■ i\ ' ' ■ ■ " " 

Total numbe.r ciredits 5 6 

(Graded- an^W/F) 



Rev. 1/75 MSL:s 



sa 



/ 



32-33 



34-36 



37-38 



39-41 



42-43 



44-46 



47-4 8 



49-51 



52-53 



54-56 



57-58 

5': 5"! 



59-77 



58, 



RESEARCH ID 



Stud3' Number 



57. 



59. 

60. 
61. 



152 



Card Number 



79 
2 



80 



RESEARCH ID 



1-5 



PREVIOUS COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



State of Previous Co llege 
^1 I Code State 



57 



Wa^hingtori=?01 
Alaska ' =02 'Nevada 
Arizpna =0 3^ New Mexico 
California=04 . Oregon 
Colorado =0 5 Utah 
Hawaii =06 Wyoming ■ 
Idaho =07 Other U.S. 

Montana 



7-9 



=10 
= 11 
= 12 
= 13 
= 14 

=0 8 Other non U.S»=15 



Type of Previous (#1) College 
1 = 4 yr. university/ 5 8;. 

college * \ 1^ 

2=2 yr. community college \ 
3=techniGal vocational 
4= other , 

State of Previous College 

#2 59 . 

11-12 



13 




Type of PreviouKCollege 
#2 (same as above 

Previous College Degr^, 

1=AA, AD (non-nursing) 
2=BA, BS 
3=MA, MS 
,4=0ther 



142 



6^ 



5B 



RESEARCH ID 



• PREVIOUS Allege courses 

(Ncn-'. W. Courses) 

Humanities 

, ^ 'L grade points _ r-Dh\ 



\7". 



tal cur 



GPA 



.6 2 



15-17 



lurr-ber credits 5 3. 
( ! 'id-a i ar. i F/F) 

Social Sciences 

T-t. •! -.i;r.. GPA 6 4.^ 

"til number credits 65. 



led and P/F) 



18-19 



.20-22 



23-24 



Natural sciences 

T-tal cum. GPA 66. 

25-27 

Total number credits 67. 

(.traded and ^/F> 2 8-29 



AAA 



PRE 



'£-RE>^i;phE C 



30. 



COURSES 



Chemistry 101 S 102 

(or equivalent^) 



tal curr... ' GPA 



6.8 



31-33 



Total number credits 69. 
(traded and ?/F) 3^^-35 

T' umber of times ' repeated 

■ 70. 



Total cum. GPA (3 digits) 

.72. 



3 8-40 

73. Total • numba.r credits 7 3._ 

(Graded and P/F) 41-42 

74. Number of times repeated 

74. 



. 43 
75. U. W. or transfer credits^ 

1 = U. W. ■ 75. 

2 "i: transfer 44 

3 = both 

PSYCHOLOGY , 

(100, 101 or. equivalents, include 
other Psychology courses in Other 
University of Washington Courses- 
Social Sciences) 



76. Total cum GPA 



76 . 



45-47 



. ■ 36^ 

7\1 , W. or transfer credits- _y 

\- :. = U. W. ■ 71. 
\ 2' = transfer 3T 
'\ 3 = both 

\- ■ English. . 

crresnman or equivalent, include other 
Engl.isr\ course^ in Other University of 
/.ashingt.on Courses — Humanities ) 



77. Total number credits 77 . 
' (Graded and P/F) - 48-49 

78. Number of times repeated 

78. 



50 

79. U. W. or transfer credits 

1 = U^.. W.. , 79. 

2 = transfer ' .51 
,3 ;= both 

^Sociology or Anthropology 

(Soc. 1\0, Anthro. 202 or equivalents, 
include CKthers in Other University of 
Washingtortv Courses--Social Sciences) .„ 



80 . Total cv 



GPA 



80. 



5 2-5 4 



81. Total number credits 81. 

(Graded and P/F) \ 55-56 

82. Numb'er of times repea^d 

• 87 



ERIC 



> / 7 r 



MGL:sea 



15 



3 



■ f 



143 



33. U. or transfer -credits 
- = " v:. 83, 



2 = tr'ansfer 

3 = both ■ 



58 



■ Math 

(MathlOS or 106, .include others m 
Other Unl'/ersity of Washington 
Courses — Natural Sciences) 



3^ 



85, 



36 



3 3, 

3:r 



ta^ cur;i. 



GPA 



84 . 



59-61 



Tot.tl number credits 
(Graded and P/F) 



85. 



62-63 



■.Muniber of times repeated 

86. _ 

U. W. or transfer credits 

1 = U. W. 87. _ 

2 = transfer 

3 = both 

Biomechanics 

(?.. E. 2v5 or equivalent) 



64 



65 



Total cuir.. GFA 



88. 



66-68 

Total number credits \ 89. 

(Graded and P/F) ■ 69-70 

Number of times repeated 

• 9^0 . 



31. U. V;.-or transfer credi-^s 



71 



1-=,U. W. ^ 

2 = transfer 

3 = both 



Study numbe: 



Card Number. 



$1. 



7 2 



73-77 

■ 1 



78_ 



79 
3 



80 



Pev. 1/75 MSL,:sea 



RESEARCH ID 



RESEARCH ID 



1-5 



is* it 



REQUIRED COURSES OLD CURRICULUM 

'llCROBIOLOGY 301 X 302 



92 . Total cum. . GPA 



92, 



7-9 



93 



94. 



Total number credits 9 3. 
(Graded md P/F) . 10-11 

M.j^i Qf times repeated 

. 94. 



12 



Pharmacy 350 & 351 



95 . Total ' cum. ' GPA 



95 



13-15 



96 



97 



Total number credits 36. 

(■graded -ar': P/F) 16-17 

\''--^cer of "f'imes repeated 
. ' 97. 



13 



98 . 

99 , 

100, 



Home Ec. 319, Nutrition 

Tct-: cum. GPA 98. 



13-21 

Total number credits 9 9.. 
(-^.raied .and P/F). 22-23 

Nur>^=r o^ -times recedted 

100. 



PC'FP ain (Principles of Communicable 
DISEASE Control & Biostatistks)- 

101. - Tot.l c .. ^PA -^''--^^ 

132. Total number credits 102 . 

"(Graded and ?/F) 28-29 



ERIC 



154 



144 



V 



RESEARCH ID 



10 3. Nunber of times repeat.ed 

^ 103. 



30 



PC HS 323 (Principles. AND Practice 
OF- Public Health) 



104. Total cum. GPA ' 104. 

, ' • , 31-3 3 

Total- number credits 10 5. 

(Gr-aded and P/F) ; ,34-35 



105 

ins, 



107 

10 8 
109 



Nunber of times repeated 

106 



Conjoint 316. 317. 318 

Totai cum. GPA ^ 10 7. 



36 



37-39 



Total number credits 108. 

(Graded and,P/F) 40-41 

Number of times repeated 

' ■ ■ 109. 



42 



NURSING COURSES OLD CURRICULUM 
Fundamentals N227. 228. 229 



Hi 



Totdl cum. GPA 



110 



43-45 



111. Total nmmber credits 111. 

(Graded and P/F) 46-47 

r ■• . ' . 

112\ Number of times repeated 

112. 



N260 Scientific Principles 

113. Total cum. GPA ' 113, 



49-51 

114. Total number credits 13 4.^ 

(Graded and P/F) -52-53 

lis. Number of times repeated 

' .. 115. ■ 



54 



N371. N373 Principles of Medical- 
Surgical Nursing 



116. Total cum. GPA 



116. 



55-57 



117. ' Total number credits 117. 

(Graded and P/F) 58-59 

118. Number of times repeated 

118. ■ 



i6 0 



N372. N374 Practice of Medic^\l- 
SuRGiCAL Nursing 



119. Total cum. GPA 



119 



6T-6 3 



120. Total number credits 120. _ 
.(Graded and P/F) . 64-\6 5 

121. Number of times repeated 

121.- 



N298. N299 Growth and Development 

122.. Total cum. GPA 122 



67-65 



123. Total number credits 12 3. 

(Graded and P/F) 7-0-71 



124. Number of. times repeated 

124. 



72 
ft** 



Study Number 



Card Number 



73-77 

1 

78 
*ft* 



79 
4 

-w 



P^^^^j 1/7 5 MSL:sea 



ERIC 



155 



145 



RESEARCH ID 



RESEARCH ID 



1-5 



N367. Family Centered 
Maternal and infant Nursing 



125 
126 



Total cum. GPA 



125. 



7-9 



Total number credits 126. 
(Graded- aT),d P/F) ' 10-11 

Number of^times repeated 

127. 



12 



N368, Ub in Maternal and -Infant 

. iJURSING 



12 8, 

■ 123 
130, 



131, 
132, 

133. 



13U 
135, 

136, 



Total cum. GPA 



128, 



13-15 

Total number credits 129 . 
(Graded and P/F) 16-17 

Number of times repeated 

130. ■ 



18 



N369. Family Centered Nursing 
OF Children 



131. 



Total cum. GPA 

■ 19-21 

Total number credits 132. 
(Graded and P/F); 22-23" 

Number of time§ "repeated 

133. 



24 



N370. Lab in Family Centered 
Nursing of Children 

Total cum. GPl 134'. 

25-27 

Total number credits 135.^ 
(Graded and P/F) ' . 28-29 

Number oH times repeated. 

1'36 . 



30 



N413. Principles of Psychiatric 
Mental Health Nursing • 



13 7 , 
138 

139 



-Total cum. GPA 



137 



Total number credits 138. \ 
(Graded and P/F) 



31-33 



34-35 



Number of times repeated \ 

139; 



36 



mi^j Practice OF Principles OF 
Psychiatric Mental Health Nursing 



140, 
141, 

142 

143 
144 

145 



Total cum. GPA 



140;' 



37-39 

Total number credits- 14X. _ 
(Graded and P/F) 40-41 

Number of times repeated 

1/42. . 



History and Trends 



42 



Total cum.. GPA 



/ 



143 . 



43-45 

Total number creditg 144. 
(Graded and P/F) / 46-47 

/ 

Number of times repeated 
. : ' 145. 



48 



Nii88. Effects of .Alcohol in health S 
Disease. N^89. Alcohol Problems in 
Family & Society 



146. Total cum. GPA 



146 . 



49-51. 



147. Total number credits 14 7 

(Graded and R/F) ,52-^3 

1U8.' Number of times repeated 

148. 



54 



Rev. 1/75 MSL:sea 



ERIC 



156 



146 



RBSEARCH ID 



Ni»25. Ni»99 Independent Reading a 

Research 



Nunber times repeated 157. 



Study Number 



Card Number 



RESEARCH ID 



1/75 MSL:sea 



1-5 



M301. Principles of Patient Teaching 



149 . 


Total cum, GPA . 149 . 










55- 


57 


150. 


c 

Total number credits ISO. 




1 




(Graded and P/F) 


58- 


59 ■ 


151.; ~ 


Number times .repeated 151. 










60 






- •N420> Special Fields of 
Community Health 






152. . 


Total cum. GPA " . - 152. 






153 . 


Total number credits 15 3. 


61- 


63 




(Graded and P/F) 


61- 


65 




Number- times repeated 151. 










66 






N361. Cultural Variation and 
Nursing Practice 




155. 


Total cum. GPA ~ 15 5. 








Ti">tal number credits 156. 


6 7.- 


6-9 




,( Graded and P/F) 


70- 


Tl 



158, 
159 



Total cum. GPA 



158, 



7-9 



Total number credits 159 
(Graded and P/F) 



10-11 



160. Number times repeatedl60, 

Gerontology 

Total cum. GF-A 161 



12 



161 
162 



Total number credits 16 2 
(Graded and P/F) 



13-15 



16-17 



15 3. Number times repeatedl6 3 . 

18 

NU12. Scientific Principles 
IN Nursing Care ^ 



161 
165 



Total cum. GPA 



161 



19-21 

Total number credits 16 5. 

"(Graded and P/F) -22-2 3 



157. 


167. 


72 






16 8. 


73-77 




■ 1 ' 


16'9. 


78 




79 


5 


170. 


. . 80 





156. Number times repeatedl66 



21 



N'4l5; Community Health Principles 

Total cum. GPA _ 16 7 . 



25-27 



(^^radea and P/F) 28-29 
Number times repeatedl69 



30 



Total cum. GPA 



170 



(Graded and P/F) 
172. Number times repeatedl72 



31-33 
31-35 

36 



• \ 
1 1 



ERIC 



157 



r- 



147 



\ RESEARCH ID 



rW2L 422 Nursing Leadership 
^Senior Clinical Nursing 



173. Total c-am. GPA 



173 . 



174, 
175, 



176. 
177. 



179 
180 



182. 
183" 



185 , 

186 , 

L87 
Rev. 



ERIC 



37-39 



•Total number credits 174. „ 

(Graded and P/F) . 40-41 

Number times repeated 175 



42 



N35L Changing Concepts of 
Professional Nursing 



Total cum. GPA 



176 



, 43-45 

Total number credits 177. 

(Graded and P/F) 46-47 



178. Number times repeated 178, 



48 



N358. Psychiatric Concepts. 
\ For Nursing Action 



188, 
189 



otal cum. GPA 



188, 



\ 



6 7-69 

1/ 



Tqtal number credits 189 . 
(Graded and P/F) 70-71 



190. NOjmber. times repeated 19 0. 



N353. Scientific Basis for 
Nursing Action 



179 . 



Total cum-.- GPA 

49-51 

Total • number credits 180. 

(Graded and P/F');- 52-53 



181. Number times repeated 181, 



54 



N356. Comprehensive 
Medical-Surgical Mursin-g 



182. 



Total cum. GPA 

55-57 

Total number credits 18 3. ■ 
(Graded and P/F) " 5 8-5 9 



184. Number times repeated 184, 



60 



N354^ PIaternal-Child Nursing 

Total cum. GPA 18 5 



61-63 

Total number credits 186 . 
(Grided and P/F) 64-65 



Number times repeated 187, 
1/75 MSL:sea 



66 



72, 
it it* 



Study Number 



Card* Number 



73-77 
•1 
78 



79 

6 



80 



RESEARCH ID 



1-5. 



' RfQlilRED COURSES. NEW CURRICULUM 
Microbiology 301-302 

191. Total cum. GPA 191. 



7^ 



192 , 
19 3, 

194, 
19 5, 



Total numiser .credits 192. _ 
(Graded and P/F) . 10-11 

■Number tim^eV repeated 19 3. 



12 



Pharmacy 315 



Total cum. (SPA 



194, 



13-15 

Total numbei- credits 19 5. ^ 

(Graded and P/F). 16-17 



196. Number times! repeated 196 



-.18 



158 



r48 



RESEARCH .ID 



. Home Ec. 319^ Nutrition 

19'7. Total cum. GPA 197, 



, 19-21,. 
J.9 3. Total number credits 19 8. 

(Graded and R/F) 22-23' 

19^. Number times' repeated IS9 



24 



Statistics: Sociology 223 
Social Statistics Educ. Psych. 

Um OR BlOSTATISTICS ^72 



m 

200. Total cum. GPA 



200'. 



25-27 



201. Total number Credits 201. 

(Graded and P/F) 28-29 

202. Number times repeated 202.' 



30 

Conjoint 317 

203. Total -cum. GPA " 203. 

31-33 

20^: Total number credits 204. 

(Graded and P/F) ■ ^ 3^-35 

205 . Number times" "fepeated- 205 . 



36- 

" " Conjoint 318 

206. Total cum. GPA 2 06. ■ 

•37-39 

207. Total number credits 207. 

~ . (JSraded and P/F) .40-41 

208. Number times repeated 208. 



NURSING COURSES. NEW CURRICULUM ' 
. N28L N302 Nursing Process I & 11 

i2.09. Total cum. GPA 209 . 



43-45. 



Rev. 1/75 MSL:seA 



210. Total number credits ■210._ 

J (Graded and P/F) 46-47 

211. Number times repeated 211, 



4 8 



N297/ N300 Human Development I i II 

212. total cum. GPA ". 212. 



49-51 



213. Total number credits 213. 
(Graded .and P/F) „ 52-53 

214. Number times repeated 214, 



54 



N263. Communications in 
'Helping Relationships. 

215. - Total cum. GPA ' 215. 

'. 55-57 

216. Total number credits 216 . 
(Graded and P/F) .58-59 

217 . llumber' times repeated 217 . 



60 



N303. Psychosocial Care in Adaptive 
AND Maladaptive Behaviors I 



218. 



218. Total cum. GPA 

. 61-6 3 

21^. Total number credits .219._ 

(Graded and" f/F) ■ 64-65 

220. Number times repeated 220. 



66 



N32L Nursing Care of III -Adults 
„ AND Children 

.221. Total cum. GPA ' 221. 

... 67-69 

222. Total number credits 222. 

■ (Graded and P/F) 70-71 



223. Number times repeated 223. 



72 



ERIC 



159 



149 N 



RESEARCH ID 





1 . ' 








Study Number 




73-77 

1 . 






78 




Card Number 




7S 

7 - 








80 


■ 


1. 

KbobAKLn Li) 












1-5' . 
5*: 5*: 5*; 








6 




N^?9 . 1 ARORATORY 


I , 




224. 


Total cum. GPA 


224. 




225 . 


Total number credits 


225. 


7-9 




(Graded and P/F) 




10-11 


226 , 


Number times repeated 


226. 








■■ 12' \ 


*> 

«; 


N323, Nursing- Care of III Adults 
AND Children II 


- 0 

221 . 


Total cum. GPA 


227 . 




228 . 


Total number credits 


228. 


13-15 




(Graded and P/F) 




15-17 


229 . 


Number times repeated 


2 2.9. 


c 






18 


o 


N32i|, Laboratory 


II 




230. 


Total cum. GPA ■ 


2 30. 




231. 


Total number credits 


231. 


19-21 




('Graded • apd P/F) 




2 2-2 3 


2 32 . 


. Number times repeated 


2 32 . 










24 


Rev. 


1/75 MSL:sea 







N325. Nursing Care, of III Adults 

AND CHILDREN III • 



233, 
234 



Total cum. GPA . 



23-3. 



25-27 



Total number credits 234._£ 
(Graded and P/F) 



28-29 



.235 .■■ Number times repeated 235. 



N326> Laboratory III 



30 



236. 
237 . 



Total cum. "GPA ' . 236. . , 

• . ' 31-33 

Total number credits 237. 

(Graded and P/F) - - 34-35 



2 3 8." Numtar times repeated 238, 



36 



m05j Care Systems Analysis 



2 39. Total cum,. GPA 



239, 



37-39 

240. Total number credits -240^.^ 

(Graded and P/F). ' ^0-41 

241. Number times repeated 241, 



42 



Psychosocial Care in Adaptive 
AND Maladaptive Behaviors li 



2ti2. Total cum. GPA 



242. 



43-45 



243 . Total number credits' 243.\ 
(Graded and P/F) 



244. Number times repeated 2i44 



* 46-47 

\ ■ - 



' 4 8 



Psychosocial Laboratory 



245. 
246. 



Total cum. GPA 



245, 



49-51 

Total number credits 246._ 

■(Graded and P/F) . . 52-53 



247. Ilunber times, repeated -247 . 



54 



160 



\ • 

\ 



150 



^ RESEARCH ID 



NTO. .Family Centered Nursing 
IN THE Community 



24 5. . Total cum. GPA 



2H8.. 



55-57 



60 



249. Total number credits 249 . ■ . 

(Graded and P/F) 58-59 

2 50. Muinber times repeate,d^'2 5trr_ 

N40L Maximizing Health 
■ in the Community ^ 

2.5 1\ • Total cum. GPA .251. 



257, 
258- 



259. Number times repeated. 259 

. N36L Cultural^'Variation 
AND Nursing, Practice 



61-6 3 

252. Total number credits 252. 

- • (Graded and P/F) 64-65 

25 3. Number times repeate^^d 253 



66 



Ni|0§. Introduction to Research 

254: Total cum. GPA - 254. 



6 7-69 

255. Total number ci?edit3 2 55. 

T (Graded and- P/F) 70-71 

,256. Number times "repeated 256. _ 



72 ■ 
*** 



Study Number 



73-77 
1 



7 8 



Card Number 



79 

. 8 



80 



RESEARCH ID 



•q- . 1/75. MSL:sea 



N425> Nursing Practioner 

iH Special Fields ^ 



Total cilm. GPA 



257 



7-9 



Total number credits 258 . 
(Graded and P/F) 10-11 



12 



260, 
261, 

262 



Total cum. GPA 



260 



13-15, 

Total number credits ■ 261. - 
(Graded and- P/F) \ . \ 16-17 ^ 

"Number times repeated 262 . ^ 



Study Number 



19-77 
1 



78, 



Card Number 



79 



. 9 



80 



RESEARCH ID 




OTHER UNIVERSITY OF MASHIN6T0N COURSES 
Humanities . * ; 

(credits X grade. v^?^||i§i^-= SPA) 



26 3. Total cum. -GPA . 



26 3. 



ERIC 



16 



X 



151 



RESEARCH ID 



266. 



26 7. 
26 8. 



276 . 
277 



261 »• Total number credits 264.__ [ 

■ ■ (Graded and P/F) ' 10-11 

jgociAL Sciences 



26 5. Total cum. GPA 



Total number credijts 266 
(Graded and P/F) 

Natural Sciences 

Total cum. GPA » 1 • 26 7. 



265 . 



12-14 



15-16 



Total number credits 26 8. 
(Graded and P/F) 



17-19 



20-21 



22 



269 . 
270. 

2 7-1. 
2,72. 
273.. 
274. 
"275. 



WITHDRAWAL. ^NF-ORI^ATION . 

(reverse Chronological Order) 

' Most Recent Drop 

Quarter - Yea^ ' 1 269. ' 



23-25 



•f4.rst reason .given 

for drop / 

(see coded list) 



270. 



26-27 



Second reason giyeri 271. 
for drop 

Third reason given 272, 
•for drop 



28-29 



730-31 



278. Second reason given 278 ° ^ 

for .drop , ^ 44-45 

Third reason given- 279. 

for drop . , . ■ . 



279 . 
280. 



First stated future 280-.__; 
plan • . 1 



48-49- 



2 81«. . Second stated future 2 81. 



282. 



283 . 



plan 

Readmiss.ion — 
Quarter - Year 



50-51 



2 82. > 



52-54x 



Total numiser of drops 2 83 . 



•«!. .*■ 
9* ■» 



, • . . ■' 56 

rNAL OUTCOMES (ONLY NURSING GRADUATES^ 

!4.. 



Admis s ion to . nur s ing — 2 8 4 
Quart eip - Year 



First stated future 273 .2. 
plan 

Second .stated future .274. 

• plan . ■ ,_ 

Re admi s s i o n -■- 
I Quarter - Year 



32"-3 3 



285 . 

286 . 

2 87. 
2 88 . 

2 89. 



Concurrent U . of W . 
degree received " 
(code department) 



285 



34-35 



27 5 . 



36-38 



SECOND Most Recent Drop 



Quarter - Year 276 , _ 

First reason "given 277 . 
for drop 



42-43 



Rev. 1/75 MSL:sea 



Graduated U. ofW, • 28S\ 
nursing — Quarter - Year 

Final GPA '287 

Total U. of W. ' ' 288/ 
credits earned - 



57-59 



60-62 



63-'65 



^66-6 8 
~69-71 



Final status (record when original 
class 'graduates - withdrawn 
student^only) 289 . — _ 

l=graduated another dept ^ . 

2 = enrolled\jW u^ndergraduate • . 

3 = enrolled .UW graduate ^ scho61 
U=withdrew Uw\voluntarily ' 

not re-entered * 
5=withdrew UW involuntarily 
not re-entered 



Study Number 
Card Number 



73-77 

1 . 



78- 
10 



79-8.0 



ERIC 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT RECCmD DATA, ; CLASSES 'OF 1973-1975 AND 1977 



AND 



ENTERING PROFILE OF^ASS~€lF 1978 



1 ' 



/ 

/ r , 
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,!irWKY lit- STUDENT RECORD DATA. CLASSES OF 1973-1975 AND 1977 









I-RKOlfENCY DL^ 


XRiji.nn.oN 


a . - 










N='4">' 


l9./'> 










N_j.;;._i 


■ _ N__(j.>_ 


n;'. _(■■■) 


ii 






;m: 




44 (97.3) 
1 (2.2) 


50 (98.0) 
1 (2.0) 


31 (100. »)) 








j; U7.1) 

4 <lJ.y) 


c> 

42 (9i.4) 
. \ (6.6) 


5U (98.0) >. 
1 (2.0) 


U (100. 0) 








U (lOO.U) 


4 irt.'^O 
41 (91.1^ 


U (100. 0) 


jj (100.0) 




V 




1 

I (3.2) 


43 

I (2.2) 

I ( 2 . 2..) 


51 (ioo.'tj) 


ao'j.o) 
— :z — 








24 (77.4) 
6 M9.4) 
1 (3.2) 


U »b8.9) 
14 (31.1) 


(7h..W 
IJ (l'*.^>; 








„^ — ^ - . 


U (100.0) 


44 

1 (2.2) 


51 (100.0) 








:' r ' T '■•>*. i . ; ^ 


26 (83.9) 
4 (12.9) 
1 (3.2) 


41 (91.1) 
3 (6.7) 
I (2.2) 


51 ' 100.0) 


U iIjO.O) 


















t 


Tit: i:: 1 
;. ■ i it i ■ 


2b (63.9) 
i (9.7) 

I (J. 2) 


31 (68.9) 
1 (2.2) 
I U.2) 
1 (2.2) 
1, (2.2) 
3 (6.7) 

7 (L!>.6) 


44 (8h.3» 

2 ( j.9) 

I (2.0) 

3 (5.9) 
(2.0) 


(^?.',M ■ 

■ 1 i J-.,' >■ 






SID DEV 

• . - 

NO DATA .. 


17.82 
30.29 
28 
3 


37 .08 
50 . 35 

38 . 
7 


22.41 
52.86 
51 


4'»..U 
■ 4 . 8 i ■ 
1 i 
IH . 






■, - ' , MEAN 

STD DEV 

NO DATA 


153.14 ■ 
224.61, 
28 
3 


281.45 
277.08 
38 
7 


133.92 
219.45 

51 . 


U9.21 
196.69 ' 

14 

17 






■•■•.'•ru"i ai.'h school ^iPA 

• MEAN 

STD DEV 

. 

NO DATA 


3,06 
/. .71 ■ 
29 

2 


2.96 
1.12 
38 
7 


2.84 
1.15 
51 


3.34 
. 4y 

26 
3 






■ ...a.. ... \ " 

^ * • •• ' MEAN 
. .STD DEV 
I ■ N- 

NO DATA 


3.04, 
.93 - 

26 
3 


2.88 
1.34 
38 
7 


2.55 
1.50 
51 








'-r.ir.h ".PA \' ■ 

. . - MEA^^ 

*' STD DEV 
■ M- 

NO DArA 


. 2.91 
. 98 

28 
3 


2.66 
1.21 
J8 
7 


2.20 ' 

'1 /■ 








MEAN 
.STD ftEV 
, ' • N- 

» NO DATA 


2.82 
.97 

28 
3 


2.62 
1.26 
38 
7 


2.33 
1.44 
51 


\ 
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MEAN 
SrD DEV 

SI' L'ATA 


J. 30 
1.37 

30 
1 


3.18 
.95 

4 3 


3« 22 
.^0 

51 


3. 5i 
.94 

U 


■•■s. -7 A. I'.t '■■t.tl Jimilji*: ive '.JPA 

\ STP DEV 
\ 

\ , , . N.i< DATA 


U 


2.9? 
.H9 

^ 43 
> 


3 . 20 
1.13 

51 


j. I i 

U 


«i r •^. -l ^-'^ ■« ' "* ■ ■' ii ''iinuldtlvf iiPA 

iilD DEV 
N- 

NO DATA 


J. J S 

U 


2.40 
.93 

45 


2, 34 
.93 

51 




MEAN 
i^TD DEV 
N- 

NO DATA 


l.tH • 
1.00 


31 
1. 01 
44 
1 


1,04 
5] 


1 ■ — 


. .» , '..'riri'j :->i.il Kunulacivo GPA 
j STO DEV 
* . • NO DATA 


2.^3 
.86 

30 
1 


2,55 
l.U' 

40 
5 


2.63 ^ 
1.28 

5i 




1 ■ . ■ • 1. -V- 5, li'*, U75) roc»a . 

MEiVN . . 

sryi DEV 

NO DATA 


2.27 
.69 

29 
2 


2.36 
1.00 
45 


2.41 
l.OB 
51 


„. 


MEAN 
STD DEV 
N- 

NO DATA 

1 








3 


MEAN 
STD DEV 
N- 

NC* DATA 








3.0; 
.VO 

28 
3 


Nu^3iNG C'jQPSES: 

- i-vjtit.il^ m:.'^, J.:< — 19*3, 1-^7^, 1975) or 

■ MKiVN* 

. " STD DEV 
Nf DATA 


.w ■ 

30 
1 


2.7 3 
.9; 

45 


' . 9 / 
.S5 

51 . 


» 

29 


.Vitn ir '.wril tr ):n Pr 'jriirt 

.r.it:-r: with J'r v"*ira 


6 (19.4) 


14 (31. U 
31 (6H.9) 


11 (21.6) 
40 (78.4) 


30 (')h,H) 


A..' i It'ini. • r . . _ ■ ' 
iie.ttth t'r-.^bl(?n9 or Prei'.ndncy 

r ;r. in;. . ' • 
L'v .iraie — L'nlverjJlcy Vr<-v> 


1 

1 
1 


2' 

6 
2 
4 
1 

* — 

1 


I 
8 
6' 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 


4 
1 


Ait.jni d;v!!::ier 's^hcjl .^f nursln)? 
\r-r-tV;;J in-tiutr :^f.h■■M,l 

Heipr^y '^-.hool -^f Nurjsfng 


1 (3.2) 
1 (3.2) 

4 (12.9) 


2 (4.4) 
1 C2.2) 
11 (24. A) 


1 (2.0) • 
1 <2.0) 
3 (5.9) 
1 (2.0) 
3 (5.9) 


1 (3.3) 
1 (3.3) 

3 (10.0) 


Si:.j3mic ii-ae >inr* 

.•n.-'*i 1 r^t.-j :.Tiit 


5 (16.1) 


12 (26.7) 


6 (U.8) 
5 (9.8) 


4 (13.3) 


Knr.ilied ir* under,?raJuace 

H.TrQlit»i.l '"A graduate s;'hool 

^izhiirow •*« vjltmtjrilv — no*- re-encered 


2 (6.5) 


7 (15.6) 


7 (13.7) 
1 (2:0) 
5 (9.8) 
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ENTERING PROFILE OF CLASS OF 1978* 



Total number of applicants: 

Total nuiaber of applicants denied: 

.Total r^umber of applicants withdrawing before selection: 14 
Total number of applicants In selection pool: 319 

-I J '24 
Total number of males applying: 

Total number of males in selection pool: 24 
Total number of minorities applying: 31. 
Total number of minorities in selectiot^ pool: 31 
Mean CGP of all applicants: Not knowni\^i^ot all applying had CGP 
Mean CGP of applicants in selection pool: 

Mean CGP of applicants denied: Not knowii, no CGP for many 
Total number of out-of-state applicants: 
States represented: Ca., N.Y.. Or., Wis., Utah, Colo,, Vt., Pa., 
Tenn., Hawaii ■. • 



Unknown 



29 



Mean CGP of Class 

Cut off score for top 40:. ^ 
Mean CGP of top 40: 
Mean CGP of lottery-placed students: 
Mean CGP of minorities 
Number of minorities: ^ 
Number of males: 

Number of RNBs: . 
(CGP Qf RNs - Nsg. = 2.75; Non Nsg. = 3.06) 

Number of students withdrew after selection: 16 

2 

Ca. , Ha, 



3/48 
11.64 
3.77 
3.36 
3.13 
21 
7 
5 



Number of out-of-state students: 
States represented: 



♦Distributed by Carolyn Kellogg, Undergraduate Advising Office. 
February, 1976 
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iVTPENDIX P 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE PERTAINING TO STUDENT RECORD DATA 
Prepared by Dr. Vivian Wolf-Wilets. 

.In the grant proposal submitted in 1970, one of the specific aims 6f the 
project was «-n " Hp^rribP. the student w ho will be enrolled in the program." The 
variables used to study nursing students can be organized in two categories. 
There have been a number of studies which looked at nursing students in the 
United States and studies which looked at nursing stiidents at the University of 
Washington. These studies point to relationships that have already been found 
among student characteristics and their completion or withdrawal from the 
program. 

One of the most extensive studies done of the characteristics of nurses was 
done by Lucille Knopf. This national longitudinal Nurse Career-Pattern Study 
" was done on students entering in 1962, 1965. and 1967. Knppf describes the 

study in the following manner: 

The Nurse Career-Pattern Study consists of four concurrent, longitudinal 
studies of about 45,000 students in; (1), practical nursing programs; 
(2) associate degree programs; (3) hospital diploma programs; and • 
U> baccalaureate programs. When the study was initiated, samples of 
each type of nursing program were chosen by random number s|lection from 
the list of programs having State approval in October 1961, . 

The percentage and number of baccalaureate programs participating in the 
Nurse Career-Pattern Study were: 39.1% (N=68) in 1962; .35.67. (N=67) in 1965; 
and 31.07. (N=65) in 1967. From this it will be seen that this study provides a 
■good basis for comparison of the recent characteristics .of nursing students in 
the United States and^baccalaureate students in our program. The major, 
variables in the study were personal characteristics, including sex, birthplace, 
age, marital status, number of children, ethnic grouping, religious or church 
affiliation, and sibling placement. ^Variables relating to previous education 
t bifore entering nursing were: high, school academic standing, size of communities 
where participant attended high school, size of participant's high school 
graduating class, comparative location of high school and nursing school, and 
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participant's previous- a tU:«hdance at another nursing school. Information 
gathered about paifS^Tts was: fathers living, birthplace of fathers, occupation 
of fathers, -employment status of fathers, and education of fathers. HolUngshead's 
social'^ndex of fathers was developed from this data. = The same variables were 
gathered for the mothers. of students. • Financial information in relation to 
'/amily income and financial assistance was gathered. Other major sets of 
variables were: the reasons for choosing nursing, the Reasons for choosing a 
particular program, and the student's career plan. All the variables were 
gathered by type of program. 

The following major findings in r^elation to baccalkureate programs were 
reported: Students in baccalaureate programs were predominantly women under 20 
yeafs of age, single, >nd white;, and the proportion of negroes increased 
slightly over the three years studied. Parents of baccalaureatl students were 
characterized by: higher educational attainment, more fathers in white-collar 
and professional positions, more mothers were registered nurses, and famirly 
incomes in higher brackets when compared to the diploma and associate degree 
programs , 

,:For all programs, the majority wer^ in- stale residents. Christian, and 
about one-third or more of the students' mothers were employed outride the home. 
There was a higher proportion of Roman Catholics in diploma programs. The three 
most common reasons given for entering nursing given for all programs were: 
1) "to be ^of help toothers," 2) "to have a good profession," and 3) "to gain 
personal satisfaction." Other reasons that differentiated the selection of 
programs were: Associate degree, students stressed the shortness and location of 
the program; diploma students stated they felt the program would better prepare : 
them to nurse than other programs ; and 'baccalaureate students expressed their 
desire for both a- collegiate and nursing experience. It can then be seeh that 
the type of studen? in each type of program tends to be different, in part based 
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on their criteria for selecting the program. Graduation rates differed with 
diploma program, having the highest rate and baccalaureate programs having the 
lowest rate. In the 1962 sample, the only complete sample, 50.5 percent of the 
baccalaureate students .graduated as compared with a graduation rate of 58 . 5 
percent in associate degree programs and 67.6 percent in diploma programs. ^ 
These ty?e of data provide a comparative base for local withdrawal rates. In 
baccalaureate programs! a higher percent , of males (68.8) than females. (49.4) 
wUhdrew; and a higher percent of married students (51.4) than single (46.3) 
withdrew.^ scholastic failure was cited ««st frequently as the principle reason 
Students withdrew. 

to the baccalaureate program, the foreign-bom students who had attended a 
hlgh.schopl outside of the United States had a higher rate of graduation than 
students bom. in the United States iho attended high school here. Fo, women, 
the percentage of whites graduating was 51.4. Kegro (29.8). and "Others" 
(58.3).^ Orientals and American Indians were p^rt of the classification. 

"Others." , 

in baccalaureate programs for women, there was a clear relation between the 

graduation rate and the quadrille representing the^studenfs high school gradua- 

tlon standing ar follows: top fourth. 61.1; second fourth. 35,9; third fourth. 

29.5; and bottom fourth. 8.0.« The percentage of students graduating in each 

NUI region vat;led: N. Atlantic (61.2). Midwest (59.1). South (42.2). and West 

.(42.9).^ in relation to age. students who were 20-24 years of age when they 

entered a baccalaureate pmgram had the highest rate of graduation when compared 

to other a.^e categories. . 

If graduation is used as a criterion, many of these variables appear to be 
related to success in relation to completion of nursing programs. These 
variables should be Included in dur description of our graduate so that a 
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comparison of our graduate with baccalaureate students in the United States can . 
be done.. 

In a 1965 dissertation by Tjelta, the problem slje addressed was to predict 
the success of students in the University of Washington School of Nursing 
Program more accurately on the basis of a multivari«nt prediction model. Tjelta . 
reviewed the literature and sought answers to the following questions: 

a) Are there any factors or relationships in the statisti<;ar analysis 
of predictor data, predicted grades and achieved grades which 
differentiate the nursing students from, the total Universi-ty 

population? 

b) Were the University of Washington predicted grades as accurate for . 
the cou'r*.""* in the revised curriculum for the basic nursing degree 
(effective Autcrm, 1958) as they wet^ for the courses in the 
unr^vised curriculum (graduates prior to 1962)? 

c) What is the correlation between success in the required non-nursing 
courses and the nursing courses in the basic degree program? 

What combination of predictor variables (formula) will predict 
^ academic success for'each course required in the basic f?"/ P^^ram 
in nursing? (There were no prediction formulas^^or Conjoint 317-318 
arid Humanities 101-102-103.) ^ 

e)' Are there any factors or relationships in the statistical analysis 
of predictor data, predicted grades and achieved grades whi^h 
differentiate the students who withdrew from the School of ^Nursing 
because of low scholarship from those who remained enrolled in the 
School?^^ . ' I 

When reviewing the literature, some interesting and important findings are 
cited that have ^ relevance for the present study As the last curriculum 
revision was being initiated, the withdrawal rate and scholastic dropout rate 
increased extensively. The curriculum was revised and initiated in 1958 and the 
first class graduated in 1962. Tjelta cites the following statistics: 

- Because there had been only slight variations in the 

the basic nursing program, in the preceding y^^^lJ^^J"?"^'"^^ 
withdrawals was alarming. The nvmiber of withdrawals during 1961:62, as 
compared with 1960-61 ... showed a range of 42 to 58 percent loss 
during the freshman year and the percentage of loss due to low 
" scholarship more than doubled for the I960 and 1961 classes. 
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A study by Saunders is also cited by tjelta in which 106 freshmett entered 
the program in Autumn, 1958. .It. was found that the 72 who withdrew from the 
program were distinguished from the 34 who completed the program by their type • 
of work experiences before entering the program and in the type of residence 
during enrollment in the program. Other interesting findings were that the 
all-college grade predictions proved' to be better predictors than the nursing 
courses grade predictions, and the all-college grade T)redict ions were more 
closely related to the cumulative grade point average and academic achievement 
of the student. Another finding by Saundeys was that scholastic withdrawal 
seemed to be associated with high school grade point average (GPA). Of the 18 
students who entered the class of 1958 with a GPA lower than 2.50 only two 
students remained and met the academic requirements; two transferred to another o 
college. There were,- however, also 18 students with CPA's at or above 2.50 who 
withdrew because of low scholarship. All the students who withdrew because of 
low scholarship lef.t by the end 'of the seventh quarter in which most of the 
courses are basic non-nursing courses such as physical, biological, social 

13. 

. sciences, and humanities. 

' Tjelta also cites a survey'by Taylor published in 1963 describing the 
results of a questionnaire responded %o by 523 hospital schools of nursing, 76 
from colleges, «nd 99 from universities. The five most frequently used 
selection procedures were the interview: grade point average, application forms, 
health forms, and references. Taylor concluded that th^best^cUrrefrt^ 

. of academic success were grade point average in previous school work and tests 
or test batteries other than the National League for Nursing, and l;he 
Psychological Corporation.-Q Using other data. Taylor found the College Entrance . 
Pv....n.tion Board Test was consistently the best single predictor. The Edward's 
Ppraonal Preference subacore in two studies correlated-. 09 to .53. The ' 
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• usefulness of the tests varied from year to year wittiin a school and froin school 

to school. "Grade point averages and tests did not predict accurately the 

„14 

practical aspects^ of nursing education or job performance. 

After reviewing many other selection and prediction studies, Tjelta drew 
the following conclusions: 

1. Tests of aptitud^e, intelligence and achievement, and high school 
grades appear to predict academic success in some nursing schools . 

2. Tests or^test batteries and grade point average obtained in previous 
academic work appear to be the best current predictors. 

3. Grade point average and current tests do not predict practical 
aspects of nursing education or performance on the job. 

4. Current personality and interest tests do not predict academic success 
in nursing. 

5. Much of the research has been a search for the best predictor rather • 
than a search for the best combination of all available predictors. 

^ 6. Much of the research has focused on the general criterion of "success" 

rather than on the general elements of success or lack of success. 
7. There is a need for developing meaningful, reliable, and valid 
criterion measure in schools of nursing. ^5 

Tjelta then presents a review of the literature on attrition from schools 
of nursing. Since the studies are older than the Knopf study cited earlier, only 
two of these studies appear relevant to the present study. One study is the 
study by Kibrick^^ in which variables of role perceptipn, self concept, motiva- 
tion, socioeconomic background, and anticipated adjustment in relation to 
withdrawal from a school of nursing. "The findings indicated that certain 
personality characteristics, certain aspects of motivation and socio-economic 
background were significantly related to continuing in nursing. "^^ 

18 ' 

The second study was that done by Mary Skidmore Van Valkenberg. She 
found that for the 72 students who withdraw from the basic baccalaureate program 
at the University of Washington during 1958-61 that dissatia^rxtion with the 
program of study ranked highest as a reason for leaving, and marriage and desire- 

• to change major ranked third. Over 50 percent of the withdrawals f rom* the 

revised curriculum occurred before the end of the first year. The recorded 

. reasons for withdrawals were: low scholarship (427.), change in major (2970 , and 

19 ' . 

marriage (19%)* 17 -^ 
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After reviewing studies of attrition in schools of nutslhg, some coninon y 

characteristics of thl^ problem area were identified: 

. - ' \ ■ - • ' . ■ 

1. The largest percentage of dropouts in the schools of nursirtg occurred 
* during the first year of the program. • . . - 

2. Although the reasons for dropouts varied somewhat among schools, 
academic failure was the number one reason for dropout. 

3. There werl some indicatlo'ti that researchers are looking beyond the 
obvious sJmptomatlc reasons for withdrayals and are considering the 
basic reasons, i. e., abilities or personality traits and nursing 
school "cuilrl^ula.^^ ^ . . ' 

Variables whicl Tjelta included in her study were: sex, age, race, resident 

or nonresident, dropout (voluntary or involuntary), transfer (Uhiverslty of ^ • 

Washington' or other), tlme^of dropout by year, reason for dropout, re-entry, 

high school total credits, high school grade point average, predicted University 

of WashlngEon grade point average, predicted nursing, grade point average, and 

status (withdrew, enrolled, or graduated). High school CPA's for english, 

mathematics, foreign language, social science, natural science, and electives 

a? ■ ■ ■ 

were also used. Test scores in the areas of vocabulary, mechanical knowledge, 

English usage, .spellingrWhematics, social studies, quantitative reasoning,. 

verbal reasoning, inter< inathematica, reading 8j)e^d, reading level, numerical 

ability, and space visualization were used as well (these are described on page 

68-71). • - \ 

Criteria or achieved variables used aa the dependent variables were: 
all-college GPA, chemistry CPA, English GPA, nurslng_GPA, pharmacy CPA, ■ 
physics CPA, psychology GPA, sociology CPA, microbiology GPA, • home economics GPA, 
.preventive medicine CPA, conjoint 317-318 CPA, humanities 101 CPA, humanities 
102 GPA, humanities 103 CPA, total number credits, total nursing credits, total 
non-nursing credits, achieved non-nursing GPA, achieved freshman SPA/achieved 
sophomore CPA, and achieved junior ^PA. 
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A number of analyses of the data were done. tniporta"nt correlations among 
the achieved variables were; 

Of the fourteL courses or course areas Chemistry (.524) had the highest 
• correlation w^th nursing. The lowest correlation (.131) was with 

Humanities 102 (The Arts). Only one course area in addition to Chemistry 
had:, correlations above .40. . 

The highest intercorrelations in the achieved variables were the 
correlations between Microbiology and Conjoint (.686) in the biological 
. science, between Chemistry and Physics (.608) in the physical science, . 
-^itween English and Sociology (.636) in the humanities, and between 
Pharmacy and Conjoint (.651). Each of these pairs of courses except 
Physics and Chemistry 'were taken concurrently -in the program. 

Because the student has to maintain'a 2.00 (C) grade point average to 
remain encoiled in "tfti-Unlvers 1 ty , the All-GoUege Grade -Paint, Aver^^e . , 
can. be considered as a single nieasure of success for the student. The 
course grade averages which exferted the greatest influence over the 
All-College Grade Point Average were Chemistry (.792), Sociology (.734), 
Nursing (.716), and Conjoint (.688).' * 



The highest course area correlation for both .the All-CoUe.ge Average (.792) 
and for Nursing- (.524) were with Chemistry, but Chemistry was also the 
only course area in which the sample population had a mean score below the 
-required 2.00 grade point average. These findings suggest that Chemistry 
i was a crucial course area for these niiising students. 3 

-\ • ■ . . . ' ' f , „ ' , . ■ , 

\ Other findings were that the- mean high school grads;point averages for the 

^sample and other university or nursing students were not significant. Nursing 

students ha^e-a tendency to be sl'ightly lower than the female university group 

bU higher than the total univeipsity student group.- When compared to the 

female "university students, nutLing scores were significantly lower in 

VoUbulary, , Verbal Reasoning; ieading. Speed, an4 Social Studies . . When compared 

to the total grouT^of males and females, the nursing students had higher scores 



in English Usage and Spelling, 



but Icwer scores for Mechanical Knowledge., 



Mathematics. Social Studies, Quantitative Reasoning, Intermediate Mathepiatics» 
Numerical Ability, and Space \|isualization. /_ 
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• still another section compared successful and unsuccessful students a^ to 
their COTpletion of the program... Statistical./tests revealed that 18 of the 21 

.differences between subgrou^.^means for the , predictors could not have been 
obtained from the sam^ population; and i/addition-, 'a comparison of the. average 
predicted grades for the "succesi" and "failure" subgroups revealed that 40/ of. 
the 41 differences could not haVe occurred by chance. There was a low 
correlation betwfeen predicted grades calculated from the old predictiWf ormula 
and achieved graces' for the sanple in the new curriculum which is interpreted., 

' by the author aa a chahge in the criterion (Nursing).^.^ The- law correlations/^ 

■"•with''tHe NucainS'icrade ' Point ^'AVe^ 
.correlation arose because the low achievers had already teen eliminated during 
the first year before they got to nursing or that^the nursing-grade might 

■• ; - ■ ■ ' f 

measure abilities which are relatively independent of known academ?- abilities. 
/ Tjelta concludes by recommending that tljis type of . studj^ be repeated and 

updated. She also recommends: ^ a' • ' 

that research be aimed' toward the discovery (rf" or I construct ion of 
measures" of non-cognitive attributes such as motivation, drive, values, 

• attitudes, interests and social intelligence thar maj^ have some • 

. predictive relationship both" with adjustment and achie Wnt. .in academic 
courses and nursing performanee. . . . Research ^^oji^d Ibe aimed at 
• defining the criteria for success in, nursing performance.^/ ^ 

". A helpful model of generalised plan for research in" thje basic de^ee 
program in nursing Is also pres^n\in the Figure labeled il3.^.^ .T»»i8 model 
aides in delineating areas to be taken into .account in an oye^ail^ design. 
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The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) is a 150 two-choice comparative 
value and behavior judgments. The items are scored twice; first for two basic 
scales, inner directed support (127 items^- and time competence (2.3 items). 
They are scored a second time for ten subscales each of which measures a cpn- 
ceptually Important element of self-actualization (Shostrom, 1966). 

Interpretation c^n be in terms of norms, personality categories or item ^ 
by item for individual counseling. 

Scoring Categories ' 

Ratio Scores . 

TIME RATIO r- Time incompetence/time competence (Ti/Tc) measures the degree^to 
which one is "present" oriented. The time competent individual lives in the 
present as contrasted with living in the past or future. The past and future 
are considered in the present. • The time competent person lives primarily in 
the present with full awareness, contact) and full fueling reactivity, while the 
time Incompetent person lives primarily in the past, with guilts, regrets, and 
resentments, and/or in the future, with idealized goals, plans, expections, 
predictions, and fears. These concepts of time orientation are based on_May, 
et al (1958) and Perles' (1947, 1951) views on time orientation. <• 
SUPPORT RATIO —Oth^/ Inner (O/I) measures whether an individual's mode of 
reaction is characteristically "self" oriented or "other" oriented. Inner, or 
selfy directed individuals are guided primarily by internalized principles and 
motivations while other directed per sons. are to a great extent influenced by 
their peer group or other external forces* These concepts are ba,sed on 
•Reisroan's (1950) concepts of inner- or. other-directedness. 

The Ratio scores ^nd sub-scales are summarized in Figure 1 (Shostrom, 1966, 
p, 6). The concept of self-actualization is based on the. theory by Maslpw (1954, 

1962). : . . . " ■ • 
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ADMINISTRATI ON ' • . 

The POI is self-administered and the computer scoring sheets were used. 
Although** the test is not timed the average time for administration is 30 minutes* 

SCORING ■■ ^. ■ I " 

Raw scores can be easily convettfed into standard scores with a mean of 50 
and a standard deviation of 10 with about 95 percent 6f the^ cases falling within 
two. standard deviations. The standard scores are set so th^t the following are 
the extremes (Shostrom, 1966, p.lO)o- 
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Bloxpm (1970, p. 291), when doing a review of the POI for the Seventh 
Mental Measurement Yearbook, points out that test user should base his ihterpre- 
tations of the POI only oh the standard score profiles and not on the time ratio 
and support ratio scores which -are suggested by th6 manual as providing infor- 
miition att^ve and beyond the profiles. This is suggested because, the ratio scores 
avi completely determined by . and positively related to the Tc, and I' scale scores^ 
and no data is given to show, the validity of the ratio scores. • -s, 
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Number Scale . , 

of Items Number^ Symbol Descjription 



Number ♦ Scale 

of Items Number Symbol ^ 
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1. Ratio Scores 
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TIME, RATIO 
Time Incompetence/ 
Time Competence - . 
measures degree towhich 
onejs "present" oriented 

SUPPORT RATIO , 
Other/Inner - measures 
whether- reactivity ori- 
entA^tiqn is basically to- 
ward others or self 



SELFrACTUALIZL\p 
VALUE 

Measures affirmation 
of a primary value of 
. self-^ctuali^ing people 

E^ISTENTIALITY 
Measures ability to 



situationaUy or existen?- 
tially react without rigid 
adherence to principles 

FEELLNG REACTIVITY 
Measures serisitivity of 
responsiveness to one's 
own needs and'feelings 

SPONTAXEllTY 
Measures freedom- to 
react spontaneously or 
to be oneself 

SELF Regard 

Measures affirmation of 
self because of worth or 



strength 
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SELF ACCEPTANCE 

Measures affirmation or 
acceptance of self in 
spite of weaknesses or 
deficiencies . / 



N)b.. NATURE OF ^UX 

Measures degree of the 
i6oas tractive view of the/ 
' nature of man , mascu-/ 
linity^, femininUy ^ 



Sy -SYNERGV \ • 

Measures ability to be 
synergistic, to trans- 
cend dichotoir.-e4 . 



ACCEPT AN^fe OF 
AGGRESSION / 



-Measui'c stability to ac- 
cept one's natuj-al ag- ' 
'.gressiveness. a? opposed 
'todefengiveness . denial, 
and i/epressior. ?f ' 
aggression,^ 



CAPACIT/Y FOR IN- 
TjNlAT^ CONTACT 



/ 



Measures abilin- to de- 
velop coutactfur Intimate 
relationships v; ;th other 
human bc.ings . xien- 
' cumbered bv expecta- 
tions and bblirations 
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th« Personal Orientation Inventory. 



Intereorrelatlons of the Scales y \ ' ' .. 

Kna^p (196.5, 29, pp, 168-172) did an Intercorrelatlon of the scales and • 
found tW some of the subscales correlated .71 With each other; therefore, t|ie 
Independent iriterpretatlon 6f' each subscale may not be as ineaning|ul as one 
wouW desire. ' The two major constructs of iitner4directed arid time competent are. 

correlated at the .49 level. Many of tj|e scales ifith high statii^tical correla- 

^' ' ^ " \ ■ . . I ■ 

tions are concept'Ually related al^lo.. • y \ 

Construct and Concurrent Validity Studies 

Shostrum (1966) and Knapp (1971) b^th* present e\ccell6nt siunmaries Ijf the 

qonscruct and concurrent validity studies done in relation to^ the POI through >^ 

:i971 The following types of findings have tended to \ substantia te the validity 

■ ■ ■ * I ■. , • ■ . i ■ 

' " • ' ■ • \ ■ 

of the instrynent; . ' 

\- 1. . The! inventory was able to Separate clinically i judged self-actua|.ized and 
" non-self actualized groups at a significant level oi. Ujof the 12 scales (Shostrom, 

1966, p; Z5\. \ \ ■ ■ ^ _ |. ; u , ■. 



2'i Thje inventory was able> to separate patients wh(i had just entered 



therapy frJn those who h^d been in therapy for an average of 26.6 months at th^ 
-.01 level olf significance on all twelve scales (Shost-ronl & Knapp, 1966, pp. 1,93- 



202). . j - ■ " ^. . !■ : „/, 

3. Alcoholic patients ,and their spouses showed a significantly lower pro- 
file" than tie norming groups on eleven of the twelve scales (Zascaria_& Weir, 

1967, 71, pp. 151-157). ; ' ' • . / h 

, 4. When, high school students were asked', to rati their/'teapher ' s concern 
:s-^' the POI significantly separated teachdrs rated high from low for 
[^"^g, and 10, but not grades 11 and ll> (Miirray, 1966) . 



for student 



grades 7, 8 



■is! ^spitalized psychiatric patients were slgnificaritl^ low/r on all POI 



' -sc^lffs thai normal norming groups (T-dX, Knapp, /& Mich^ael, 1968,^8, pp. 

6. wJen counseling staff m^er of a NDEA Guidance Institute rated 



565-569) . 
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/ 

counselors in relation to their level of self- actualization 9 tout of 12 scales 
on the POI's correlated significantly with "high scores on the POI's taken by 
the counselors ipcClain, 1970, 21, pp. 372-377). . - 

7? The correlation of the relationship between self-actualization of 
counselors, ajmeasured by the POI and their ability to coiqmunicate to the client 
the facilitaJive therapeutic conditions of empathic understanding, ^respect; or 
positive reg|:d, and. faciiitative genuineness as rated by expert judges wa^ 
significant /in many of the Pdl sijales with self -^actualizing values,' feeling - ;V- 
reactivity iid inner- directioh having the highest coorelatioiis (Fojlds, 1969a, 47, 



pp. 76^-766 



1969b, 9, pp. 87-92; 1969c, 16, pR. 132^^) . •, ' 
i8"i Siliaies of sensitivity trainirig and marathon group sessions have tended 
to dM/ siiiiificant increases for participants on POI scales. This seems to >e 7 



especiallJ|true if, the participants had. low POI spores at the beginning of the 
sessions ILlbert, Clark, & Bobe'le, 1968, 15, pp.:53-57/; Flanders, 1969 Guinatj & 
Foul^s, l|70, 17, pp/'l45-149i Ruevenl, Swift,; & Bell,/ 1969 600-601; ' \ 



|&.McHolland, 1971). 

I • ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■• ■ ■ 

9. Ifhen individuals have been instructed fco attempt to take the POI xn a 



Trueblood 

mannei^ wliich they feel wSuld give a good impression^ the data have tended" 
support ih^"copclus,ion that POI responsesjre^not easil^r distorted in a pf edict- 
able poJitive direction (Knapp, 1971, pp. 8-10; Shostjrom, 19^66, pp. 22-24).- 
sin^' tit^-s^le size and the rigor of the- design of these studies , vary, 
' the bverall general trend o£ support of the c(5nstruq,t, validity and concurrent 
validit^y 'seem more important than each individual ^tudy.. These studies in 



general do seem. toHuppor^ ^ construct ari4 cori<f!i|tent validity. Since they 
relatfe only . generally to this study they have beeJ only mentioned and studies 



renting dijrectly to the present study wil/l be.re|iewed in ifiore detail'. 
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A serious criticism of the item structure is also directly a serious I 
criticism of the validity of the items. Coan (Bur<Ss, 1970, p. 293) in his 
review of the instrument in the Seventh Mental Measurement Yearbook points out 
that statements- are. frequently expressed in an absolute or categorical form, 
and the testee is frequently confronted with a demand to choose between two 
'extremes, neither -of which comes close to describing his attitudes or life 
situation. This means that the item structure may underline the validity of 
the instrument to get at the true view of the subject. Since all subject? are 
faced with the same items the effect may be given to all subjects, but may be 
different for each subject depending on how di|ferentiated his view is in 
relation to particular items. * ' 

CORREIATIONAL STUDIES WITH OTHER P SYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

Studies which examined the intercorrelation of the POI with other tests 

have found the following: 

li Fot a group of college students the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) 
-nsion of Neuroticism-Stability was negatively correlated with all POI scales. 
.;a negative correlations between measure of self-actualization and the neuroti- 
- construct are supportive of construct that high POI scores are character- 
2 9! ic of healthy individuals (Knapp, 1965). 

2. The POI variables and the Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament Survey a.nd 
Ht the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire were correlated at !low levels of • 
magnitude- which reems to indicate , they are measuring different aspects of person- 
ality. Inner Direction of the POI was significantly correlated with 16 PF scales 
which depict the self-actualizing individual as relatively more assertive, 
happy-go-lucky, venturesome, trusting, and self-assured (16PF scales) and 
relaxed, active, ascendant, sociable, emotionally stable, objective and tolerant 
on* the G-Z (Meredith, 1967, p. 1). . 
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3. Positive correlations were found between the POI support scales and 
'the Edwards, Personal Preference Survey scales of autonomy and heterosexua\ity 

and negative correlations between the POI and Abasement and Order (Grossack, 
Armstrqng & Lussiev," 1966, p. 87). In a male sample, compared to a female 
.sample EPPS Autonomy and Abasement scales had a greater relationship to high 
POI scores. Five POI scales were negatively related to- Abasement for the male 
sample. While in the female' sample four POI scales were significantly and posi- 
tively related to change and four were negatively related to order (LeMay ^& 

■Damm, 196°, 24, p. S34>v^ ' 

4. High significant .correlations between the Gordon Personal Inventory 
Personal Relations scale and the POI scales of Nature of Man, Constructive ^and 

"S.elf-Actualizing Value. *Five of the nine significant correlations were with , 
the GPI Original Thinking Scale. This is consistent with the , view -that the 
self-actualized person is creative (Braun & Asta, 19Sf, 72, pp. 159-164). 

5. Several studies of the POI in relation to the MMPI are reviewed by 
Shostrom (1966, pp. 2W3O) . Since the MMPI scales arfe related to pathology 
categories and the relationships found were complex, these studies will not be 
reviewed here. 

FACTOldAL STUDIES OF THE POI - ' \. ' 

Theoretical" claims about' the dimensions of a test can be numerous. If 
the dimensions of a test are independent they should^ppear as independent 
factors when the test is factor, analyzed. Sfiostrum does not claim that the 
.dimensions, of the POI, are independent. The lack of independence of the scale 
scores is clearly evident by the fact tjiat .the same items are included in 
several scales. Jt is of interest to know how the items do group on statis^ 
tical analysis, and how many factors seem to account for what^proportion of the 
variance of the scores obtained on the instrument. Knapp (1971, pp. 11-12) 
simnarlzes some efforts In factoral analysts. The most extensive study and 

' • 194'. • 



and more recent stiidy was done by T05I arid Hoffman (1972 (Spring) 12, 1, pp. 86- 
93). When 132 Human Growth and Development students at Western Michigan 
University were administered the POI and the factors with eigenvalues greater 
than unity were rotated orthogonally using the- Verimax algorithm three factors ^ 
were identified. Factor one^ termed Extroversion by Tosi and Hof/man^ seemed to 
describe an extroverted, self-assured person who was not hesitant to act on his 
feelings. The scores with the highest loading on the factor, were Acceptance , 
of Aggression, Spontaneity, and Feeling fteactivity, present a clear picture of 
the personality being described: acceptant and expressive of feelings, includ- 

Ing feelings of aggression which may not be socially rewarded. Factor I 

is - ■ ■ ■ 

accounted for roughly 39 percent of the variance In the' total POI* 

. V 

The second factor identified was termed Open-Mindedness« It included 
Items from the Nature of Man and Time Coc^etence as well as Synergy scales. 
This factor seemed to be related to the ability to see natural relations . 
between opposites and describe a personality which takes an optimistic and 
constructive approach to life and is present orle ed and a generally open 

personality. Factor II accounted for* approximaf ,y 18 percent of the variance. 

t ■ ■ • • • 

A third factor which was IdentMfied was labeled Existential Non-Conformity. . 
This factor had high loading for the scales of Exlstentiality, Self -Acceptance, 
and Capacity for Intlxnate Contact. It VTOuld appear to be related to a person- 
ality which acts freely on its own rules 1 demonstrates an Independence^f eternal 
values and readily establishes meaningful contact with others. ^^JC^tor I^I 
accounted for 20 percent of th^ variance. * / 

All three factors accounted for .approximately 72 percent\of the total 
variance of the POI, and a minimum of 54 percent and a maximum of 96 percent of 
the variance of any specific subscale as delineated by Shostrom (Tosi & Hoffman, . 
1972^ pp; 89-91). From this analysis it would seem important ^that a factor 
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Structure be examined since it may represent more observed variance than the 
i^heoreticSl scales described by Shostrom. 

RELIABILITY ^ 

■ t<» • 

Klavetter and Mogar (1967) did a study of the test retest reliability of 
the POI when administered to 48 undergraduate college students a week apart. 
The reliability coefficients for the major scales of Time Competence and Inner- 
Direction were .71 and .84^ respectively, and the coefficients for the subscales 
. range from ,55 to .85. Only three^^aiib scales had coefficients that were below 
.70. They were Acceptance o^/^gressitJy;!^ (.55),' Nature of Man (.66)', and Peel- 
ing Reactivity (.69). • 
ACHIEV EMENT AtTO SOCIAL VARIABLES 

• 

Knapp (1971, p. 6) sunmarizes the findings when self-actualization has been 

compared to Grade Point Average (CPA) by saying, "In general, correlations 
computed between POI scales and the grade-point-average criterion have been 
positive and of comparitlve' low magnitude although the conclusions reacfied in 
flifferent studies seem to vaty with the J:ype of. sample employed." One study 
that seems to have important implications for the design and analysis of data 
in relation to the POI and CPA is a study by L^ay (1969). LeMay used a design 
based on the one used by Goodstein and Heilbrun. (1962)" which consisted of 
correlating scores on a personality scale with^GPA while holding intellectual 
ability constant through the use of partial correlation. In the design the 
sample was divided into loW, middle^ and high ability groups on the basis of . 
intellectual ability. With this design Goodstein and Heilbrun (1962) found a 
significantrelationship between achievement and personality factors for the 
middle ability group but not for ^high or low ability group. 

■L<May (1969) used a sample of 205 males and 206 females, undergraduate 
freshmen psychol^^ students at the University of Oregon. The students had 
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taken the scholastic aptitude test prior to admission to the Univetsity. The 
POI was administered during the first week of the term and»at the conclusion 
of the term the GFA was calculated for each student for* all courses taken. 
CorrelatiotiS between the Inner Support Scale (used as an indicator of self- 
actualization) and GPA with (SAT) scores partialed out, were not significant 
for either the male or femal.^ samples among hi«h ability or the low ability 
subgroups. For the middle ability students, significant correlations of -.25 
(p^.05) and -.30 (p<,Ol) for the male and female samples respectively were 
obtained. This finding is seen as supporting the theory that academic success 
of bright and dull students may be determined mbre by intellectual factors 
than is the case of the average ability students. There does not seem to be 
a clear explanation as to why the correlations are negative. Leib and Snider 
(1968) felt that these two concepts, GPA and personality dimensions, are not 
directly related but are related secondarily through separate relationships 
with other variables. This explanation seems rather unacceptable since thefe 
Is a significant correlation which is negative. Might It be possible that iti 
' he middle range of ability you have toilet others direct you in order .to be 
r&le to do the things that will lead to a high GPA, but if you are not very 
smart and you keep trying to direct yourself you will not succeed in school 
work as well. This may be related to a variable like cooperation or following 
directions. Whatever the explanation^for the finding it seems important that 
scholastic aptitude be taken into account when looking at the interrelation- 
8hip.^f GPA and the 1 scale. 

Other social variables that may be related to high scores on the POI were 
studied by Gibb (1968). Gibb used an exploratory cross-sectional study which 
was designed to identify variables in relation to the family and child rearing 
which might be relatied to self-actaalization as measured by the POI. The 
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sample consisted of 250 first semester juniors (97 males and 153 females) ^ 

i 

attending a I'arge midwestern state university. In relation to his findings 

Gibb states: ' - 

* In summarizing the most significant findi^ngs it would seem that those 
students who were higher on a measure of self-actualization in this sample were: 

1. From homes whose parents had finished high school and had additional formal - 
educatten, 

2. • From families with 1-3 children 

3. From families whose mothers had worked full-time 

4. From families providing little or no formal religious training 

5. Presently not involved in active religious participation 

Those variable sorts depicting few or .no signif it^nt mean differences 

■ ■ \ • « 

included; ■ \ ^ 

1. Those, students coming from a broken' or intact home 

2. Those students coming from a nucl^r or extended home 

. 3. Amount of time the father traveled away from the home . 
4. Religious affiliation (Gibb, 1968, pp. 52-53) 

Gibb '3 -exploratory study has identified variables which may influence per^ 
foraance on the PCI and should be taken int6 account when examining performance 
on the PCI. One might also raise the question looking at these effects whether 
the variables might also effect the ability of the educational activities to 
modify characteristics of students as reflected in their POI scores. Some of 
the variables might have more profound effects in structuring personalities so . 
they will not change or they will change at a faster or slower rate when 
provided with certain educational treatments. 

La Bach (1969) testfed a sample of 167 senior and 241. freshmen at a small 
liberal arts college in Ohio. When a matrix of- product-rfoment correlations 

e 
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were done between scores on the Educational Testing Service College Student 

Questionnaiijtes (CSQ) , SAT-V and M scores and the ?0I scales Tc. and I, low 

• ■ " ^- ■ . 

cor):eJ.ations which were statistically ^significant were' found. The POI scales 
tc and I were positively related to age, ,^ear In college, marital status, 
satisfaction with social life, a satisfaction with college .scale, and a cultural 
sophistication scale. In addition the POI I scale was positively related to the 
number of hours worked per week, infrequent attendance at religious services, 
attitudes of family and peer independence, political liberalism, identification 

with an academic or "nonconformist subculture; and negatively related to idehtifl- 

' . ■ ■ . 

cation with a vocational subculture. In addition, no significant relationship 

was found between extracurricular involvement and either time competence or 

inner-directedness, but six POI subscales showed positive correlations with 

this factor. SAT-V scores were related to self- actualization positively for 

the freshmen sample but negati-^ely for the senior sample while the SAT-M scores 

were not significantly related to either inner-jdirectedness or time competence. 

Grade- point average was not significantly related to any measure of self- 

. ct-ialization. Seniors were significantly more self-actualizing than freshmen 

' 1 both maior scales and all subscales of the POI except Existentiality and 

Acceptance of Aggression. ► ' 

. A number of studies of nurses aiid^ursing students have used the POI. 

Kefchner (1968) obtained POI responses from 34 -of the 41 public health ntir sing 

supervisors in 12 public health agencies. The public health i^ursing supervi- 

sors' mean scores were aboye the standard scores identified by Shostrum as 

■ • . , > » .... ' ■ i* 

characterizing the self-actualized individual. Supervisors in the 11-20 year : 

category of lengtK of supervision scored the highest on- feven dimensions of 

self-actualization, namely, inner-directedneaSy time competence, existentiality, 

^ t . 

self -acceptance, synergy, capacity for intimate contact and spontaneity. - 

■■• 199 . ■ 
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Supervisors with over 20, years length of time in supervision were below the 
?hostrom self-actualizing means on: existentiality, feeling reactivity, nature 
of 'man- constructive, synergy, acceptance of aggression, and capacity for inti- 
mate contact. Those supervisors with 1-5 years experience aid not receive any 
mean scores, that were higher than scores received by those supervisors in other 
categories (Kerchner, 1968, p. 55). Supervisors with master's degrees in 
supervision and or administration wejre highest on ten areas which were: inner- 
directedness,. time competence, self-actualizing values, existentlality , feeling 
reactivity, spontaneity, self-acceptance synergy, acceptance of aggression and 
the capacity for intimate contact (Kerchner, p. 56). When the age of tHe 
supervisor was examined, supervisors 26-36 years of age scored the highese in 
the.ar«^.pf time competence. Supervisors 36-45 years of age received the high- 
ea.t seor|s on the four dimensions of feeling reactivity, self-regard, synergy, 
and acceptance of aggression. The supervisors who were 46 yedrs of age and 
over reciived the greatest number of high mean scores in comparison with the 
' other twc groups. Their high scores were received on the dimension of inner- 
directediess, self-actualizing values, existentiality, spontaneity, and self- 
acceptan(:e (Kerchner ^ 1968, p. 58). . ~ 

Gunter (1969) admini-stered the POI.to 109 sophomore nursing students at a 

' c- - = ■ . ■ 

mldwestern university and contrast these findings with data from 792 femaTe ^ 
" college freshmen at a large midwest college. The nursing sophomores made 
significantly higher scores than the freshmen on 8 of the 12 POI scales. These 
eigh't scales were: inner-directednes^s, existentiality, feeling reactivity, 
spontaneity, self-acceptance, synergy, acceptance of aggression, and capacity 
for Intimate contact. When the nursing students' scores were compared with 
the norming population presented by Shostrom the nursing students made signifi- 
cantly lower scores than the norming population on all scales except self- 
actualizing values and the constructive nature of man (Gunter, 1969, p. 63). 



Shinmin (1969) adminiateired the POI to 16 baccalaureate educated public 
health nurses 'and compared her finding with the findings qf Gunter and K^rchner 
which were just described. The findings indicated that baccalaureate public , 
health nurses with five years experience or less had above the~s|an^rd scores 
identified by Shostrom.on 7 of the. 12 dimensions^- These dimensions were inner- 
directed, feeling reactivity, spontaneity, self-regard, self-acceptance, nature 
of man, Ind acceptance of aggression. The other scale scores fell just below ^ 
the aAferage. Comparison the 'public -health nurses with student nurses/ 
revealed that the public health nursjes' scores were significantly higher for 
the dimensions of inner- direct JLon, self-regard, ^istentiality, self-acceptance, 
nature of man, and capacity for intimate contact. When the 16 public health-, 
nurses were compared with the group of nursing supervisors yhich were charac- 
terized as self-actualizing in Kerchner's sample, the public health supervisors 
were significantly higher on the dimensions of time-competence, .self -actualizing 
values and self-regard. Another interesting finding in the study was that the 
eleven of the sample of 16 public health nurses who were in the ge range of 

' ■ ■ 0 

"5 years or.les^ all had scores that were within the levels considered by , 
Shostrom to be s.elf-actual^lng. In contrast the mea^i scores 'for the five 
remaining, nurses who were in the age range 26 years or older' fell within the, 
non-self-actx ali'zed level on -all dimensions except the nature>f man scarle. It 
is not clear vhy supervisors who were older in Kerchner's stu<ty were on the 

'whole more self-actualized and public health nurses who were older in Shlimnin' s ^ 

% 

study were, on the wh61e less self -actualized. 

' o , * 

' Rubin and O'Mahoney (1972) tested 42 freshmen students at a thrfee year 
hops ital nurses' training program in a large midwestern city. The students 

r 

were between 17-33 years .of age, predominately female, and 29 wliite and 13 
black. 
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The indeaaadent variables in the study were: '(a) aptltude/afchieYement as 
measur^id by the National League- for Nui;sing and Guidance Examination (PNGh 
California Achievement Jest 'Battery, American, College Tes^ingf Program CACT) • 

Iowa Science Reading Test, Rank in. High School (^ass; (b) ^rsonality-- 
Personality OrientatiLSn Iriventory,\geLf\disclosur:e QuesCli'onnaire (SDQ) Repression- 
-/ ■ Sensitization Scale (RS)': Xc) Demographic. -InfornlatiQn-/age, race, and sex: ^ 

The three dependent variables were ^cademic suc/ess ('in terms of grade point 
average),' academic failure, and non-academic' withdrawal. When product moment- , 
• correlations of the 29 independent variables and the dependent variables were 
computed, almost all the independent' variables relating to achievement were, 
significant at the .05 level when correlated with GPA. The exceptions were 
rank in high school and ACT English scores. Age and race correlated "Hgnifi- 
cantly at; .346 and -.298 respectively with GEA. The POI scales of time oompe- 
tence and time Tatio and self disclosure correlated .289,- .279, and .373, all 
significant. Those variables correlating significantly with Academic failure 
w§te ACT mith -.287, ACT social studies -,389, ACT NaturairScience -.278, ACT 
- \ Composite -.440, California Total Reading -.559^, Race .361, and Iowa Science 

Reading -.429. Those variables correlating significantly with Non-academic 
* * withdrawal are. Calif ornia Total Math 290 and Race -.303 (p. 44^1). In these 
* ^ correlations failure must have been weighted positively arid success negatively 
while whites wfere weighted negatively and withdrawal positively even though 
the authors do not state this, they do state that it was the white .students ^. , 
who were the most likely to withdraw for nonacademic reasons and the black 

student for acardemic failure. 

^ ■ \ \ ^ ■ ■ . 

When a multiple regression analysis was performed academic success 

produced a multiple R of .69 with the variables: ACT Composite, Age, and, 

California Reading score. Academic f ailure^roduced a multiple R of .61 with 

the variables California reading score and inappropriate defenses ais measured 
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\ oy, the repress^ipn-senaitiza^tion test. Rape was correlated ,31 with the noii- 

. acadeiiic withdrawal criterion (pi <^ 440). . * ' 

I ..... • ' 

One pattern that emerged that seem- enlightening was the significant inter- 

relationship of the POI Scale self -disclosure, inappropriate deferfaes as 

t ' ^ * ' 

measured by the extremes bn the represston/s^nsitlzatipn scale and attrition/ 

succei36. ^ It is speculated liy the authors that this may be due to a possible 

pattern of*^a self-isolated individual who reacts to crisis inappropriately and,' 

cutting himself off from available sources of support, facils ot withdraws. 

Reekie (1969) raised two major quesftions in relatiph to rhe problem of 

predicting success in nursing (criterion behaviots) by using personarity ^ 

.factors and biographical' characr^eTisticsw - ^ , 

• ' , ' ^ ^ ^ - ' . ' ' . r • . •. . 

^ li What is the relationship between selected personality factors anC biograpli^ 
ical data with the criterion behaviors of "successful" nurses from hraccalaufeate 
programs in professional nursing? , ^ ^ ^ 

2, Can these variable* (personality and biographical) appreciably increase 

■ - ' ^ *• ■ 

the accuracy of predicting success in nursing so th|it a school 'of niirsing^ 

selecting its applicants by these measures, may find this a 'feasible and » * 
effciCtive ajpproa^c'^i (p. 9)? . / ' \ 4, 

In order to answer these questions .Reekie did a descriptive exploratdry 
study with the following purposes: "her major purpose was to measure the degree 
of relationship existicj between the personality factor scores and measurable 
biographical characteristics with the criterion measure of success in profes- 
sional nursing. Other related objectives of the study were: <a) to develop an. 
empirically derived Clinical Nursing Rating Scaled CURS); (b) to set develop a 
^rhfeoretical model for the "Personality-Nursing Beliavlor Construct of the Nurse;" 
..(c) to analyifie the biographical data which may identify additional character- 
istics of the nurses used in the ^tudy. 
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In order to carry out these purposes a sample of 158 beginning profes- 



siorial nursing seniors nearing graduati^oh or graduates just beginning practice 
were studied. These kradu^tes were ffom six schools. Schools one through f ive - 
(N=79) 'graduated in 1968 and school six (N=79) graduated in 1969. 

After developing a model of the "Pertsonality-Nursing Behavior Construct** 
Heekie sele^rted the Myers Briggs^ Type Indicator and Shostrom*s Personality 
Orientation Inventory as persai|jHity tests that were already developed that 
most adequately measured major dimensions needed to be the good nurse. For the 

•three criterion measure of success she selected GPA, State Board Examination 

• »* '' . ' ' . 

Scores, and ratings received on the Clinical Nursing Rating Scale that she 

developed. ; \ - * / ^ 

"The Clinical R^j^ting Scale was developed by reviewing the literature between 

1952 and 1968 and delineating the^ traits or behaviors that were found in the 

^ ' • ' \ . / ' ' \ . " 

literature as characterizing the good nurse. After th£se were refined, to '65 by 

a panel they were tfhen given to another panel of 100 nursing expertsj who were ' 

asked to Q sort the behaviors as to tl^eir order 6f importance. The highest 

rated 25 items were then put into aerating 'scale.' The Clinical Rating Scale 

was sent to 875 nurse colleagues, instructors, head nurses or supervisors where 

the students weife working or to nurses who kftew the^c.linical performance of the 

subjects while ^t hey were students. A return of 357 ratings were obtained, Ho' 

reliability study of the Clinical Rating Scjale was doiie. 

Analysis of the results indicated the foJ.lbwing.' In relation to the first 

quest,ion raised by Reekie the personality factors of Extravers ion-Introversion 

(E-I) , Sensing-Intuition (S-N) scales-, arid Thinking-Feeling Scale (T-F) of the 

Myers Briggs Type IndieatoV cdrrelated best with the cr terion measures of 

nursing. Ir* relation to the crite^<5n o^ GPA the ^2-1) scales was signifi- 

cantly correlated with the Biological Science GPA (tig). The Sensing' Intuition 

scale (S-N) was significantly correlated with total college GPA (.27), * 



freshmen GPA (.20), sophomore GPA (.19), total nursing GPA (.23), upper division 
clinical nursing, GPA (.23), lower division nursing GPA (.20), ^nd Social Science 

GPA (.26)/ . . 

In relation to the Thinking or Feeling Scale and £fle Criterion of GPA the 
following were signific'ant : freshman GPA (.18), sophomore GPA (.16), physical 
science GPA (.18), and social science GPA (.22). 

In relation to the criterion of 'State Board Examinations the Sensing- 
tntuitioii scales were ^significantly correlajjed wl^^ medical (.17), obstetrics 
(^^27), pediatrics (.27), and psychiatric (.21) score^. 



\ln relation to the criterion of Clinical NUrsing l^t'ing Scale the Extra- 
version-Introyerslon scale was s^ignificantly related to the intellectual scale 
(.18), the Technical-Professional scale (.20), and the Management-Leadership 
ScaU (.22). The Sensing- Intuition (S-N) Scale was sign^-ticantly correlated 
with the Intellectual Scale (.22), the Technical Prof eBisional Scale (.22), 
the Management-Leadership Scale (.23) , and the composite scale (.22) . The (E-I) 
«^cale significantly correlates with the -Intellectual (.18), the Tethnical- 
^ ^>:-.^€e8sional (^20), and the Management -Readership Scale of ''the Clinical Nursing 
Ir^tlng; Scale." The X-t* scale! significantly correlated with the Composite scale 
(.16)1pf!E .the Clinical Nursing luting Scale. \. ^ 

Only two scales, of the POI were sigtiificantly correlated with the criterion. 
The synergy scale was' significantly correlated with upper' division clinical ^ 
nursing GPA^ (.1§)' and the Capacity for Jntimate Contact scale was significantly 
correlat^ vkth the Inter-Personal scale (.16) of the Clinical Nuraing Rating 
Scale (Reekie, p. 85). ^" ^ ' ' 

Biographical variables that, correlated with these personality tests were 
the number of sibling correlated significantly with the MBTI (E-I) scale (.20), 
' the Father's and Mother's Educational Level correlatea, significantly with the 
MBTI scale, (,S-N) (.20) and (.31) reapectively, and the ^l^TI T-F 6§ale , 
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coirrelated significantly (.20) with the age of the subject. 

The students profiled toward the Extraversion, Sensing and Feeling types 
on the Myers-Brigg Type Indicator. The data seemed to lend some support to the 
idea that the personality constructs were related to the criterion of nursing 
success, but the level of correlation indicated that neither the personality 
factors nor the biographical characteristics would serve as effective and 
feasible predictor variables alone/ 

When the Clinical Nursing Rating Scale was factor analyzed one major factor 
emerged which thb author labeled a "general ability factor in nursing." The 
subscales of the Clinical Nursing Rating Sc^le were then sJen as being less 
appropriate than the composite score. This finding 'wouM also seem to call 

-.5 ■ 

into question the use of the author's term that she felt she was developing ^ 
taxonomy of nursing behaviors since a taxoii?^ requires different levels which 
is not consistent -with the finding of only on,e factor. 

The best early predictors of success in nursing yere the early academic 
'measures. The sophomore, freshman and biological sciences CPA's correlated 
with total college CPA at the following levels respectively (.86), (.75), (.81)- 
(Reekie, pp. 204," 109). The sophomore, freshman, and biological sciences CPA's 
also, correlated best with the state board exain,ination scores, and the composite 
and intellectual scales =ort the Clinical Rating Scale'. Unfortunately," the com- 
puter Sprint-out xeroxed fit^to the dissertation is so light that these figures 
are. not readable. The finding of the importance 6f the sophomore CPA is 
ccmparab-le with the result of research reported by Brandt (1966) and Tjelta 

(1965). . . 

• The POI Scales fall well within the "nor^l range" for self-actualized 
''subjects and highef than the sophomores reported in the study by Gunter 1969 
(Reekie, p. 117). These personality data, achievement data and biographical 
■ data provide' a data source against which University of Washington student classes 
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can be compared to look at trends in the changes of student characteristics. 

Rosendahl (1973) did a study to determine whether a teacher-adult learner 
relationship perfceived as emphatic and/or nonpossessively warm, a^nd/or genuine 
by an adult laamer fosters change toward inner-directed support, time competence 
and levels of self-actualization. The sample was 31 out of a class of 100 sopho- 
more female students enrolled in a t)rivate New England University^ The testing 
started at the beginning of the second semester and each subject completed the 
PCI as a pretest and took the Relationship Questionnaire-Form B. This Relation- 
ship Questionnaire is only part of the Truax and Carkhuff Scale and includes the 
areas o^f empathic, nonpossessively warm, and genuine relationships. The 
Relationship Questionnaire was used to rate the characteristics of the clinical 
teachers teaching in formal classes and in laboratory experiences. After the 
semester the POI was again administered to the students as a post-test . A 
multiple regression analysis Indicated a student's gain on inner directedness 
on the. POI was significantly related to a high rating of their clinical teachers 
on the R^lat'iortship Questionnaire '(p. 256). The relationship between the time 
con^etence scale of the POI and the rating of the clinical teachers was not 
^ignif leant ♦ 

Mealey and Peterson (1974) gave the fOl to 39 senior diploma nursing 
sJtudents Kef ore and after their psychiatric nursing course which was designed 
to help the student develop at an individual and Increase in self^^knowledge as 
well as teaching some of the traditional subject content. The students showed 
a significant improvement on the; inner directed scale toward self-actualization. 
The time' competence scale scores were not^ significantly Improved- even though 
they and the other 10 categories moved \n the direction .<tf an individual who 
is more self-actualized. All t*e POI scores were slightly below the Shosfcrom 
prof'lle ot the self-actualized person before the course began. By the end of 
the course all the a»ean scores were abov^ the Shostrom norms except the feeling 
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reactivity and feeling spontaneity scale. The authors cite that their findings 
seem to be consistent with a trend in the nursing literature that beginning 
students as studied by Gunter (1969) and Green (1967) show profiles on the POI 
well below the norms while these senior students and Shimrain's (1969) study of 
public health nurses show scares very close to the norms. 

. White (1975) describes the types of measures that are being used to evaluate 
the effect of nurse practitioner programs. The article delineates criteria (in 
this case, overall areas) that might be used to provide input for evaluating the 
practitioner programs. She calls for the delineation of theories that guide the 
research ind suggests that theories such as those set forth by Robert White (1963) 
might be helpful iii constructing frameworks to guide the research. Three- sets 
of data comparing scores of nurse "practitioner students chosen by the faculty 
at the. University of California San Francisco with: (a) scores of second year/ 
nursing students at the University of CaXifomia on the Edwards Personal - 
Preference; (b) scores of beginning nursing students described by Ilardi and 
May and the nom^^tiVe profile scores developed by Shpstrum; and^(c) scores of 
women in medical school, women in social work and college students , and women . 
social workers. These profiles seem to^indicate that the nurse practitioner 
students selected by faculty on/.the basis of personal interviews, which checked 
for -such qualities as independence and initiative, concern for mothers^ and 
children, understanding of the practitianer role, and ability to communicate 
effectively ,N were tjuite different from beginning nursing students and more like 

0 ■ a , 

otfier- women professionals. The nurse practitioner students were more self- 
actuaji,zed than the beginning nurlsing^ students on the POI. This article provides 
several sets Vf data, on nursing students' performance on the POI an^ other 
professionals' performance on the POI against which nursing students, at the 
University of Washington can be compared. ^ ^ 



HYPOTHESIS IN RELATION TO P.O.I, 



Based on LeMay 

1. ..If the verbal scores representing 10 on the Washington pre college are 

grouped into three levels then the Inner support v^^ill be negatively related 
to GPA for the middle range of ability. 

Based on Gibb ' 

2. Self-Actualization as indicated by the Inner Support scale (standard score 
ajid the time c-^mpetence standard score) 'will be significantly positively 
correlated with: ' 

a. the number of years of schooling of parents; ^ . 

b. mothers who work; ^ ^ 

c. no religious affiliation or lit tie participation. . 

d. age; . " - J 
. e years in college' 

/ f, being married , ' • 

g> .increased work experience. . 

3. Sophomore students will score below' the normlng levels on the POI standard 
scorers^ — Gunter . 

4. It is believed that society^ is becoming more exlstenfftal and sophomores 
In the present nursing, samples will be significantly more self -actualized 
than past studies of nursing sophomores.^ 

. ..•University of Washington sophomores in the "present sample will be more 
self-actualized than the soghp^Wres in the sample sudied by Gunter. ' 

5. Sophomores' profiles on the POI will be significantly lower thajj Seniors, 

6. ' Senior students' profiles on the POI will "jpe significantly lower than profile of 



• nurse practitioner students as reported by White, 

Lower than 1 

209 



7. Senior profiles on the. POI will significantly lower than Public Heg^th • 



nutse practitioner profiles as reported b y Shimmlh ^ 
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The profiles of seniors by class from the University of Washington willv ba 
significantly more ^elf-actualized than the profiles of seniors at University ^ 
of Washington in 1969 reported by Reekie. 

Based on the belief of increased self-actualization in. general society and more 
■ psychiatric nursing courses incorporating this content. 

The synergy scores and capacity for Intimate Contact scores will be 
significantly related to upper division clinical nursing GPA (Reekie) . 
Senior nursing student profiles on the POX will be significantly more like 
the profiles of sophomores of University of Washington than- the profiles o£ 
other professionals in the -article -by White. ^ 

The S. P. will be significantly larger in the Setter of 1973 U.W. when 
compared to the S.D. of Seniors 1969 UiV.A. Reekie. 
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the mil is a self-report inventory, which measures preferences related to 
extraversion^ introversion (E--I) , sensatipri-intuitioii (S-^N) , thinkings-feeling 
(T-F), and judging-perceivi,ng (J-PX. While the scales -were developed to classify 
people into distinct categories, the scoring system also provides continuous 
scores which are preferable from a statistical point of view.l . 

As Strieker and Ross (1962) have noted Myers (1962) defines the four dimensions 
somewhat differently than Jung. The definitions taken from the test manual 
are the * following :. ' 



Scale 

Extraversion-Introversion 
. (E-I) 



Sensation-Intuipion 
- (S-N) 



Thinkfng-Feeling 
(T-F) 



Definition ^ . i 

"Ther introvert's main interests are in the 
y inner world of concepts arid ideas', while 
X the extravert's main interests are in the 

outer world of people and things . Therefore , 
when circumstances permit, the introvert^, 
directs both perception and judgment upon 
ideas, while the extravert likes to direct 
'both upon his outsi'de environment..." 

(Myers, 1962, p. 57) 

"There is not only the familiar process of 
sensing , hy which ve become aware of things 
directly through our^-five senses. Therq^ is. 
also the process of intuition , which is ' 
7 indirect perception by way of the unconsclaus, 
accompanied by ideas or associations which ; 
the unconscious tacks on to t^e perceptions 
* coming from outside; * 

..'.When people prefe^r sensing, they find-too 
<» ^ much of Interest in the actuality *around them 
^ to 'spend much energy listening for -ideas out 
of nowhere. When people prefer Intuition, 
they are too much Interested in all the' 
* possibilities that occur to them to give a 
whole lot of notice to the actualities/' 

(Myers, 1962, pp. 5,1-52) 

. . thinking . . .is a -logical process, aimed 
at an Impersonal finding . . . feeling . . . 1^ a 
process of appreciation. ^.bestowing' on thlnfes . 
a p«r«oiiiil, subjective value « 



^[•*The MBTI when scaled for continuous scoring Vanges from a^ low of 33 points ^ 
(E,S,T,J tyt)es)*to a high. of 161 (I,N,F,P types)^. The continuous scoring method 
retains mb re data; less information about the individual scores is l^st by using 

' the continuous scoring method. This ^allows for statistical treatment of the „MBTI 
data with other i5.3asures" (E. Reekie, VPersonality Factors and Blographxcal 
Characteristics Associated with Criterion Behaviors of ^Success in ^^^^^^^J. 

.SSng?^^^^^ .dissertation. University of Washington, 1970, p.39).J 
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Scale (cont'd.) 
•'(T-F) 



Judging- Perceiving* 
- (J-P) 



/ . 



♦rational- irrational in 
Jung' S' typology? 



Def inition (cont'd,) 

\,..lf, when one judges these ideas, he 
concentrates on whether or not they are 
true, that is thinking- judgment. If one 
is conscious of like or dislike, of whether ^ 
thes-e coftcepts are sympathetic or antagonistic 
Uo other ideas he prized, that is feeling- 
judgment/' (Myers, 1962,^ p, 52) ^ t 

'^There is a fundamental difference between 
„the two attttudes^—IiLjthe j^idging attitude, 
in ojder to come tip a c6ncTusToni-i)erc^ption^ 
must be shut off for the time being. The 
ev*,dence is^ all in. Anything more is incom- 
petent, irrelevant and 'itnmkterial. 
arrives at a verdict arid gets things settled. 
Conversely, in the perceptive attitude one 
shuts off" judgment for the time being. The 
evidence is not kll in. There is much more 
to it than this. New developments will occflir. 



It is much too sodn to' do anything irrevocable.*" 

(Myers, 1962, p. 58) 
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M5fERS-BRIGGS TYPE INDICATOR • - ■ ' ' 

Braun X1965) found that 'sub jec'ts who attemjgted to make a good Imp^'ession 
shifted their score^ in the direction of Extr avers ion. Sensing, Thinking 
^and Judging. ^ ^ ^ • 

Conary (19657^966r^^nd~^ significant relationship between MBTI type and 
academic achievement. , The intulrtve- thin]^^ tended to have higher CPA's. 

Grant (1965) compared the Grey-Wheelwright Questionnaire to-the MBTI and found 
that only 26 percent of the students were classified in the same way^ oii. both 



ests< 



The^IN^P^pa j^tudent is more likely to go to medical school than the ESTJ 
type (Myers and Davis ,^19651. y 

Factor aixalykis of the MBTI reveals, that^he S-N scale is (ilosely associated 
with measures of both^ ability and Attitude toward intellectual activity ' 
(Ross, 1966). / ° / / * 

Concerning the question^ l>f grade prediction, the MBTI increases the predic:tive * 
accuracy only slightly when added to the usual grade predictors (Strieker, 
Schiffman, and Ross, 1965). Thus the^most appropriat;e use of such information 
mav not be in selection but in the training and counseling of stpdents. 

Strieker and Ross (1964) conducted a „ series studies testing the construct ^ 
validity of the MBTIi. They found that the MBTI scores ve^'e^ significantly 
correlated with scores on the Gray-Wheelwright Psychological Type questionnaire; 
hut there were some discrepancie:$ between tHS^ conceptual definitions oand the ' ^ 
empirical meanirigs^of the scaled. " / 

Webb (1964) demonstrated that there fs a loss cf reliability whVn dlf f^rence,^ 
scores are reduced to type classifications. Hc^ also found that specific ^ 
scales on the AI were significantly correlated with ^cale scores on the MBTI. 

Richek (1969) found a significant correlation between J^P and S-N for females 
and a significant correlation between E-I and T-F for males. Thus the scales 
are not independent and population differenCfes must be taken into account. 

For a sample pf 339 nuraeV at Ohio State University, Schoen (1969) found that 
20.9 percent were ISFJ, 14.8 percent were ESFJ, and 6.9. percent were ENPP-. , 

Siegel (1963) questioned the appropriateness of using continuous scores on" 

the Myers-Br,iggs Type indicator since the theory specifies dichotomous types. , 
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Myers (1962) reports measures of • apilVhalf_r.el lability based on a "aoglcally ^ 
split-half" procedure which involves pairing the items on the basis of item' 
statistics rattjer than randomly pairing the items. Using this procedure, 
Myers reports reliability estlm^ates for ^Ix different samples- which grange ^ 
from a low of .60 for the T-F scale to a high of .94 for the.J-P scale. (note ; 
that the later estisate l3 for a female population only). In general the ^ 
reliability estimates for the T-F scale were .lower than the esrtlmates for^ the 
other three scales. Since th6 Studies r^po^ted by Myers (1962) were b^sed on 
continuous scorWVebb (1964) studied the effect of converting, the cohtlnuqus 
scores to type classifications arid found that tjiere -is a loss oOf reliability • 
when the type classifieatipus are used.'^ . • / ;^ 

^Only cwO'StuSles in the literature report on the^test-retest reliability pf 
the MBTI. " The Irs t. study by Strieker "and Rosa* (1962) was based on the rfetest 
of 41 Amherst freshmen after a :j.4-month interval. The second study, conducted 
by Lev^y, Mifrphy, and Carlson (1972), which is more relevant to. our, itivestlgatlon 
.because it included a female sample, ""was based on 146rmales and 287 fem^les^ 
from Howard University retested after only two months. Test-retest ^reliability 
coefficients for the female saijjple- wertei^x" E-I-.83,_S-;N-.78;^ ^^^^^ a^id J-^=.82 
Note also that this study was based on a mack population. - The 'prob]^^ms in 
comparing populations across sex and across ethnic prigin will be •discussed' in > 
a, later section. . v ' ' ^ . 

Convergent validity v - a .. 

In a test of the convergent validity bf the two persenality tests based on 
Jungian theory,' Grant (1965) found that' only 26% of the students tested wfere 
classiffed in the' same way by the MBTI and^the Grayi-Whee.lwright. Quest io.nn-kire. 
In a niiore comprehensive study of the convergent/validity of the MBTJ, ^ Strieker u 
and Ross (1^6A) found that the MBTI scores wer\ significantly correlated 'with 
scores on th^ Gray-Wheelwright Psychologlckl Type' Questionnaire. In addition, ^ 
• the MBTZ ecpres were ' Signifcicantl'y corrjelated with SAT scores , Concept Mastery 
Test scores, nine of the MMPL scales, aftd Edwards Social Desirability scale. 
These resulV / raise a serious question about^the ctiscriminant validity of ' the 
Myers-«Brigg8 Type„Ihdicator, Since it becomes unclear as to what, exactly, 
the test is and is not me^uring. For a further discussion of the discrepancy 
between the conceptual de^nitions" and the empirical meanings of the scales,' • 
see Strieker and Ross (f^bA) and Ross (1966).- ^ 



Intercorriilatl on of'MiBTI scale scores 

— — — : ■ ■■ 



Strieker :and~,Ross (1964) studdled- the intprcorrelatio;is" of scales on the l^BTI- 
and found that the E-I, S-N, and" T-F scales^ appeared to. be independent, b\it the 
j-p' sca'le correlated, wfth both the S-N and T-F jfcales. In a more recent study, 
Kichek (1969)- also reported. a significant correlation between the J-P scale 
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and the S-N 3cale for females (and a significant correlatipn between E-I and 
T-F.for males).. Thus the scales are not independent 'and population differences 
must be taken into account. ' For* a more detailed discussion pf this point, see ^ 
Leyy, Murphy, and Carlson (1972) . . 

" ■ , . 

Grade prediction • - 

Conary (1965, 1966) found a significant relationship between MBTI .^nd academic 
achievement. ^ Specif icallyf the intuitive thinkers tended to have higher GEA's. 
In addition, Ross (1966) found that 'the ^S-N scale scores were closely as^ciated 
with measures of both ability and attitude toward intell^ctu^al activity, when 
compared in a factor analysis. Thus there is some support for the belief that 
MBTI scale scores might improvegrade prediction, but the critical question is: 
"Just- how much variance can be explained by this particular pepaonality test?' 
Strieker, Schif fmail, .and Ross (1965) addressed this ques^oii and found that 
-the MBTI increaafed the predictive accuracy only sllghtlj^hen added to the 
usual' grade predictors (the largest increase using" a contingency prediction 
was only .09). - Thus the most appropriate use of such infotinktlon may not 
be in selection but in the training and counseling of students. 

Population differences in type classification i 

As mentioned 'earlier. Levy, Murphy, and Carlson (1972) found' significant sex 
'differences as well , as distinctive ethnic patterning on the MBTI-. In addition, ^ 
sensing types were post frequently found to be the children of unskilled workers 
and least frequently the children of professionals (Chl-square significant- at 
the .01 level). It is <;lear from this study that in classifying a -relatively 
' heterogeneous population intp MBTI types, one may also be sorting people 
'according to race, SES, and sex since these characteristics covary with MBTI 
type. ^ 
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General Question^/ 



Can selected personality tests 'appreciably increase the accuracy of 
pVedicting success in nursing courses? 
^ Reekifev(1969); Strieker, Schiffman, and Ross (1965) ; Bergman, et.al. 
(1974) J* . ' • 

2, What is the most frequent reag6n,,feiven by students for dropping out 
of the University of Washington nursing program? If the reasons are' 
nonacademic, involuntary (as in Miller's *study,a974), what are the 

advisor's retsbmmendations? * . , ' 

*^ . » ■ » 

3, Is tfle new curriculum* more consistent with the outcome goals than *the 
old curriculiun was? (Pitts, 1974) ' * ' . ' ' 

4, Has the utilization of assessment data facilitated the 'curriculum 

• revision? Kramer 'and Berger (1974) ' [ • f 

Hypotheses Related to the Myers-Brtggs Type Indicator 

"i. Specific hypotheses based on Reekie (1989) , 

a^ The S-N scale scores will be significantly correlated with total 
college CPA, nursing CPA, upper division clinical nursing CPA, 
^ sand social science GPA. " ^ x 

b.. the T--F scale scores will be significantly correlated with social 
[ science jGPA and natural science GPA. - ' 

2. Based on^ results reported by Webb d964) , the difference scores on the 
/ - MBTI will be significantly correlated with'^ the following AI scale scores 

Myers-Briggs Difference Scores 
Activities Index . . >E-I S-N . T-F ' J-P 



Achievement 




X 






Humanism 




X * 




X 


Reflectiveness * 




X 


-t— 




Sciehtism 




X 


X 




. Und er s t and ing 




X 


X 




Aeeression 




X 


X 


^ X 


Chatiee 


•X. 


X 




X 


Dominance - 


X 


X 






Ero Achievement - 


X ^ 


X 






Emotionality 










EnerRV 


X 








Exhibitionisift ^ 


X 


X 
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Hypotheses (continued) 

' . Myers-Briggs Difference Scores ^(contM.) 

Activities Indftk (cont'd.) E-I S-N J-Y ' JrP 



. t ■ ^ — ^ 

r tmcasxea /tcnxeveuietiu 




'i 




X 


nami Avoiaance 








X 


.iiDDulslon 








X 


Plav 


X 






X 


Praematlsm 




X 






Sentience 




X 




X 


Sex 






X 




Abasement 


X 




■ X 




Affiliation 










Coniunctivitv ' 








X 


Deference 




X.' 


X 




Nurturaiice 


X 




X 


X 


Order 








X 


Succorance 




X 


X 


X 
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EVALUATION C'ONCEPTUAL .FRAMEWORK 



Studeats come to a school or choose a school on the basis of certaip personality ' 
needs or expectations, to set of needs is a force that affects the nature of , 
the school sought and the learriing that takes place. Stern has taker^, Murray' s - ■ 
profile of needs and developed, them into an Activities Index. According to 
Murray, needs are organization tendencies whiQh give unity and direction to a 
person's behavior. Thirty need categories were included In the Activities Index; 
they are: 

1. Aba Abasement - Ass Assurance: self-deprecia,tion versus self-confidence. 

2. Ach Achievement: striving for success through personal effort. . 

3. Ada Adaptability - Dfs Defensiveness: acceptance of criticism versus , 

resistance to suggestion. . ^ 

Aff Affiliation: group-centered Social orientation, _ 

5.-^ Agg Aggression - Bla Blame, Avoidance: • hostility versus its Inhibition. 

' 6. Cha Change - Sam Sameness: flexibility versus routine. . 

7. CnJ r.onjunctivity - Dsj' Disjunqtivity: planfulness versus disorganization 

8. Ctr Counteraction: restriving after failure.. 
' Dfr Deference - Rst Re.stiveness: .respect for authority versus 

f rebel liousne.ss. I 
Dom Dominance - Tol Tolerance: ascendancy versus forbearance. , 
xi. e/a Ego Achievement: striving for pwer through social action.: 
a.2. ^mo Emotionality - Pic Placidity: ekpressiveness versus atolidness. 

13. Eny Energy - Pas Passivity: effort versus inertia. 

14. Exh Exhibitionism - Inf,. inferiority Avoidance: a ttention- seeking versus 

15. F/A Fahtasled Achievemel^t: daydreams of extraordinary public recognition. 

16. Har Harm Avoidance - Rs'k Risktaking: fearfulnesa versus thriU- seeking. 

17. Hum Humanities* Social Science: interests in the humanities and the , 

social sciences. • 

18. Imp Impulsiveness - Del Deliberatign: inpetuousness versus reflection. 

19. Nar Narcissism: vanity. 



9. 

10. 
11 



^u. Nur Kurturance: helping ochprs. V ^, 

21. dbj Objectivity - Pro Projectivity: o^jjectlve detachment versus super ,, 
stition (Activities Index) ot suspicion (Environment Indexes). 
Ord Order - Dso Disorders compulsive organization pf, derails versus 

carelessness. r i „ ' • 

Ply Play - Wrk Work: pleasure seeking versus purposefulness. '..^^ 
Pra Practicalness - Ipr Impracticalness: interest in. practical activity 
versus indifference to tangible personal gain. ' 



. • 20. 



22 



23. 
24. 
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EyaluatloA Conceptual Framework . " 

25. Ref I^efjLectiveness: introspective contemplation. * 

26. Sci Science: interests in the natural sciences. 

.27. Sen - Sensuality - Pur Puritanism: interest in sensory and aesthetic 
e^Cperlences versus austerity or self-denial./ 

28. Sex Sexuality - Pru Prudishness; heterosexual interests versus 
. ascejtlcism. ^ 

29. : Sup Supplication - Aut Autonomy: dependency versus self-reliance. 

30. Und Understanding: intellectuality. 

Tha two underlying assumpVions of the Activities Index are: ^ 

1. characteristic classes of interactions^ as conceptualized by need. 

constructs^are reflected' in specific activities, and'2. the manifestation 
of i^iterest in these actix^i ties is an index to actual pajrticipation in 
such Interactions.f^ * 

While the individual is characterized by need, the environment is. characterized 
by a press. The press may be composed of two parts, a ''private beta presi^" and 
the mutually shared •"consensual beta press." The private beta press is composed 
of the individual's interpretation of the external behaviors of the'groups he vorks 

with* The consensual beta press is the way a grbup^perceives the behaviors of the 

f 

others around them. The activities of the gijoups may be seen as putting -pressure 
cn ^he individual to carry out certain types of activities. If all members or 

most members of the group perceive the same pressure, then the press is the 

«« ■ • • . 

cocisensual beta preaa. In order for a schpol to be characterized as having a press 

the behaviors must be seen as characteristic or occurring of ten^ in the groups ^ 

mutual interpersonal transactions. 

The second Instrument that was developed was to look at the environmental press. 

The thirty hypothesized needs were used to make up thirty hypothesized categories 

of press. In order to make certain that all major areas of the eUucatlonal 

■ ■ . ^ 

e .ironment were considered, items were developed in terms of the needs and the - 

• ' - C • 6 • ^ • . .V ■ • 

^ fol^lcjirig major categories: ' • 
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Evaluation Conceptual Framework * , " ^ 

1^ * 
Academic ' ' ' . 

1^ Faculty characteristics 

2. Program and course content 
^ 3. Classroom activities: teaching, examinations, outside preparation.. 

4. Extracurricular academic: chapel, press, special programs 
■ •■* ■ * **,-,• - • .\ • ^ ' . ' 

Administrative ^' 

1. ^Organisational structure 
2^ Rules and regulations 

3. Physical plant and facilities ^ 

4. Student personnel facilities and practices 

Student ^ * 

/ - 1. Student characteristics 

2. Community life ' . 
.3. Extracurricular activities 

'4. Study patterns ^ ' . ^ 

- A third Inscrument was developed called the Organirational Climate Index. This 
; inscrument g.ives a more general view of the organizational climate. Factors in 
the Organizational Climate measure. are : ^ ^ 

1. Group Life versus Isolation 

' 2. Intellectual Climate . ' 

' 3. Personal Dignity ^ - , • . 

4.- Achievement Standards 

' "5. Orderliness , ' . 

6. Impulse Control " 

All three instruments h^ve 300 items and . are available from -a testing^ corporation 
' with scoring sheets. They each take, about thirty minutes co administer. 
The advantage of cubing this battery of tests are: • 

.1. Comparative data ^om a large number of CollegeyWd Universities are 
/ avaiijable and fully described in Stern's book. People in Context. 

2. The reliability for the scales is .72 for^the Activities Index using a • 
Kuder Richardson 20 split half and .66 for the College Characteristics using the 
-Xuder Richardson 20 split half reliability estimate. 

3. Significant differences among student groups and colleges, private and 
public, and .large and small have been demonstrated. 

4. A small sample of nursing students (N - 15) at Syracuse was tested and 

^ th« Instniaents were showing th€ ourMs were high in ©otlvmelon^ applied Interest* 
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. * ■ . ■* . ■ \ ' • ; 

and submissivenes3. Because the sample was so small this difference wa^ not 
significant but; was different from the rest of the. women population at \^ 
Syracuse; 

Some important findings from the research that has been 3one on these instruments 

are- (six kinds of undergraduate, including 32 schools, were studied) when three 

types of liberal arts colleges were compared it was found that: 

/ The independent liberal arts colleges tend to be characterized by a pronounced 
intellectual "climate and an absence or deemphasis of many non-intellectual 
factor^ found in other types of schools. In contrast, both the denominational 
and the uniyersity-af filiated liberal arts programs are below average in^ 
intellectually oriented activities, the denominational colleges in particular 
being singularly low In maintaining pressure forS acadefaic' achievement 'from 
their students. . . > ^: 

* The non-intellectual factor scores indicate . . . the denominational colleges 
stress organized group activities and/a well-ordered academic community, and 
th& universities stress a high level of collegiate play and peer-culture 
amusements. ^' 

For nen, a conclusion was: ''It is evident hei;e that the Independent liberal arts 

10 

$t^-d^nts are the'only group of the three with manifest intellectual needs." 

V ^ ' ' 11 '^.'^ ' ■ ■• 

Vox yeomen, relevant comments were: 

'^he university women are similarly lacking in any sing'.e distinctive score, 
although' the consistency with which they exceed the means for all women on 
each factor of Area III (Emotional Expression) does suggest some common 
* purpose behind their choice' of this type of college setting . • . . The 

independent liberal arts girl i, however, are in the top sixth of all^ college 
women in social aggressiveness as well as in intellectuality, they arc also 
high in their motivation for academic work, and even more consistent than 
the men in rejecting a submissive, conforming group-centered role. ; 

' ■ . ■ ■ . *' 

The question can be raised:. How much does college change students and how much 

do students Just select college? In gelation to these findings, the studies show: 

Freshmen in'elite liberal arts colleger are very different from freshmen 
entering business administration programs, and each group looks rejaarkably 
similar-to the upperclassmen from their own type of institution • • • . The 
variability of freshmen and seniors showed little change; the upperclaasmen 
are in general no more homogeneous than the incoming students. The notable 
exception occurs in t^e case of the engitlaers.^2 
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• -I ■ A 

torked differences have been found ia the nature of the programs characterizing 
tte lu inSependent liberal arts college, the deno.inat onal cpllege a d 
at least certain undergraduate areas in the large universities. Since the 
sLe i^terxnstitutionaf differences in «^"d.nt need patterns evidenU 
freshm"" -s we^U as to upperclassmen, it must be concluded that each °^ these 
urder^raduate programs, |;ends to recruit its own distinctive type f "^ent. 
^Sese'students'change relatively little along the dimensions 
», a° rP.;ult of their college experience, and each group must therefore con 
' tribute'in its own waj tow'ard the maintenance of its typical college culture. 

■ - Each of these types of schools may be viewed, then, as an ecological niche 

^Sr a Particularkin-d of student. The^independent liberal arts college caters 
to .tufen s concerned with intellectuality and ^autonomy . Engineering schools 
• Slso emphasize personal independence, but are otherwise more aggressive, 
thrln-seeking, and achievement-oriented. The denominational subculture Is 

: ^oi 'c:rtered as are university-affiliated ^^^"f-^^^^'.J-.^^.rin its " 
tration and teacher- training colleges, but each of these differs in its 

o^Ss 'benomin^tiCnal college fife would -^^^^^ ^^^^ f^^^^,,,^ 
onal-oriented less playful and convivial, than that at the large universities, 

Sfrarthfftmos^^^^ 
antiintellectuali . . • 

■ This does- not correspond to the actual characteristics of these schools^at 
?n. Data availab.e f rom the graduating classes at three^of th^ese schools, 
obtained later in the same academic year, are SMirunarized i^^^^S"".^^* 

^ - is eiident that the incoming freshman expected^ something rather dUf^^^^^^ 

f^om what his upper division colleagues (or.as.we ahall see in^a kter chapter, 

■ ' f;con^skester kshmenV have actually Ue expected more 

opportunities for social participation and self-expression, as "^11 as ^ 
higher academic standards.^ As an entering freshman, ho ^^P^^J^^^^ 
learn- as a senior'he has learned perhaps not to expect quite so much. » At 
inv r^tc the school press would' seem to be relatively uninfluenced by the 
expectations of the in^^^^ 

types achieved by some means other than the applicant's accuracy in 
discriminating institutional" differences. 

. . . . V \ ,;.' , 

It is- felt that studies needS^ done on these types of a^^as. We need to • 
answer some of ' the following types\f questions: 

1. «vniat are the needs of our incbming students? 
' 2. How compatible: are the needs of\e ^entering students with the press of . 



■ \ 
■ . \ 

the iBchool 7 



3. How much do the needs of our students^t^nge as they go through our program? 

4, ^ IS some o'f the press df our school ah tago^tic to the goals of our progr.«t 

■ ' ' : 228 \ 
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5. Are some 9f the ne^ds of the students ant^agonigftic to the goals of the 
program? I (For example-, student high on submission in a program emphasizing 
independence.^) * ' 

. ^ 6. jHow do the needs of our s^tudents and the press of our Bchobr^cWpare with 

' , ■ ' " * ' * ■ . '0 ■ " ^ * 

other nutsing schools? . ■ ' 

7* I Do the students whose needs are most incompatible vith the program have 
^the raostj difficulty with the program when others.ofactors like IQ 6r aptitude are 
'remoyedt v / ' . ' * - 

8. How predictive of success are various scores^of needs? If enteried into 
as a regr^5Ssion formula? ' ^ 

9. If the faculties needs and perceptions of the institutional piress >7ere 
compared with' the' students perceptions, hbW would these relate? 
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NO 
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20(46.5) 
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Disagree 



N(%) 



Stronply 
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n(t;) 



2(5> 



14(41.8) 



4fll .85 



1(2.9» 



\ 



15(34.8) 



\ 



3(7) 



2(4.6) 



*Dat« tabulationa not avaflable. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION^ OF MODULES 



N28I/N302 Nursing Process I and II 



1. Tltlt of Module 



2. Time spent practicing 



3. I did the following learning activities 

conpleted Sooe aininum 

completed all mlnimua 
used sone cooMin 



4. General organization of nodule: good 
Why? 



used some extra help 
used soote enrichment 
used i«lf«help 



average 



poor 



5. Content level. of Module: 



too hard 



appropriate 



too easy 



6. Guidelines: clear confusing 

(If (Confusing » please explain why) 



7. Learning Outcomes (behaviors) : * 

(If confusing, please explain why) \ 



\ 



8. Learning activities: too many enough 

suggested additions or deletions: 



confusing 



too few 



9. Access to materials (hardware, software, print, etc): 

easy adequate difficult 

(State problems, circumstances, how solved, how this problem could 
have been prevented) 



10. Faculty assistance was 'available when I needed help: 



always 



usually 



never 



11. Suggestions /Coooents 
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N302 

EVALUATION OF MODULES 



4?^ 



ERIC 



NUMBER RESPONDING 


1 


47 


f 39 


1 51 


1 41 


1 33 


[48 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 










Some Minimum , 




5 


3 


2 




1 


7 


All Minimum 


44 


44 


36 


47 


40 


31 


47 


Some Common 


13 


14 


12 


. 18 


19 


7 


18 


Some Extra 


2 


2 


3 


5 


2 


0 


3 


Some Enrichment 


2 


1 


2 


7 


3 


0 


2 


belt help 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


, 1 


1 














bOOCl 




« 30 


11 


31 


34 


23 ^ 


33 


Average 




13 


21 


17. 


7 


7 


15 


Poor 


2 


0 


6 


1 


0 


1 


0 


UUNTENT LEVEL' 






Too H^rd 


0. 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Appropriate 


47 


42 


36 


45 


39 


29 


49 


Too Easy ' 


0 


4 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


w iUbLXNES 








Clear 


38 


37 


27 


41 


37 


25 • 


46 _ 


Confusing 


f 


2 


6 


1 


0 


1 


1 


LhiVK^ X NG UUTCCWE 






Clear 


42 


43 


30 


50 


41 


31 


47 


Confusing 


4 


2 


4 


■- 1 


0 


1 


0 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 










Too Many 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


1 ' 


EnougTi 


41 


40 


24 


49 


39 


23 


4e 


Too Few 


5 




9 


2 


2 


6 


2 


ACCESS TO MATERIALS 






Easy 


24 


29 


23 


24 


20 


18 


29 


Adecjuate ^ 


19 


17 


13 


27 


19 


8 


19 


Difficult 


3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


FACULTY ASSISTANCE ^ 




Always 


25 


24 


12 


21 


28 


17 


25 


Usually 


19 


18 


19 


22 


9 


9 


,21 


Never 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


.0 
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APPENDIX ,U 



/ 



SAMPLE OF STUDENT EVALUATION OF COURSE CONTENT 



N324 Evaluation 

This questio«,al« was designed by the faculty cf N324.. The purpose of It la to 
provide input tor faculty regarding specific couvse activities. Please confine 
your evaluation to' course activities: you vdll have opportunity to evaluate your 
individual instructor on another occasion, The following is the information we 
would like to have from you: 

a) Rate each^f the. following. activities in terns of 

thetn as learning experiences. Use the scale given Below. 

b) If you were teaching the course, would you<5.nclude the activity? Please 

indicate in column b. 
• O List and connnent upon the most useful and le^st useful aspects of the 
actjlvities and the changes you would like to see made. Use column c,, 
c ..and c, for your responses. ^. 



RATING SCALE 



5 Very useful - added substantially to my knowledge', skill and experienc 

, 4 useful in part -.portions were not useful, some of material was • 

repetitive. - ? 

3 Neutral - positive and negative aspects balance out 

2 Not too useful , ' . ' 

1 Not useful — should be eliminated or changed 

0 Not applicable 
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N324 Evaluation 



Loah'C usetul 



.Su gRestion s for c hange 



How tilJ Si24 huild^'ipon KaowlndgG from Nursing Process? 



Ai, ril'i y«iw ro /lew any Mar-stng Process modules? 
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EVALUATION N324 - WINTER 1976 



Total Responding (35 out of 40) 



Would Include in Future 



ACTIVITIES 



1* Orientation to Course 

2. Patient Care Experiences 

3. Patient Assessment Tools 
Written Care Plan Assignments 




OTHER 

19. Credit/No Credit Grading 



RATING SCALE 

3 Neutral-positive and negative aspect, balance out 

2 Not too useful . % 

1 Not useful— should be eliminated or changed 

0 Not applicable , 
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OFFICE OF the" AT-rORNEY GENERAL. 
SLADE GORTON Af TORNEY GENERAL ' 

n2 AdmrnJslrnllon Dulltllnji 
UNIVKnSlTY OF WASHINGTON 
^ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 00J.05 , 

Telephone (300)' 643-4180 . 

V - ' June 19, 1975 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ' . - '■ 

MEMORANDUM . ; » " 

TO: Vivian C. Wolf. Ph.D. 

Physiolocical Nursipg 

FROM*. John R. Pettit ^ . ■ ' 

Assistant Attorney General 

RE: Transfer of Grant Research Data 

f ^^^^^^ 

5^rtSMi"f 4r ^Scrfair^ ?o school of ««« 
whether addit;ional consent from the student participants wouiq 
be necessary. 

fr, m^r nninion nhe answer to these questions is that the data niax 

7o °.?ans£eirid! anl^her .appropriate researchers -y^^^l-" 
^hG data so lone as the basic terms of the original consent 
agreemeSi «e hSLred. In ?ther words I do not re|ard the =ou- 
sent riven as being personal to you; rather, 1 "^^^Y* „ -S^act 

for other people to have access to the data to continue carrying 

- -Ssrf^nt-Lf o/«ta ^^c*'- 

I believe that these conclusions are consistent with the intent . 
of the B^cklly Amendment.' which exempts from the consent require- 
ment infbrmajjion released to: 

"/pnn^r.ntio ns conducti ng^ studies ^ 
b^Hiif oJ:, educational agencies o^,i^;!ji^"'^i°"® \^ 
for thopir£0£0_of dovolopinc. ^^i^f^Ji^fi. J* 
OTonistiHSrP^icti^^ 

g^^fA^^*.^AA and Improvlnn instruction. 
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Vivian C. Wolf 
June 19, 1975 



' lonp,Gr needed for .the purpose for which it is 
conducted • • . 
If you have further 'qu^tions regarding this latter, please con- 
tact me* 



jfohn R. Pettit 

Assistant Attorney General 



JRP:eh 
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